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Preface 



This report is the outcome of the second part of a 
two-partstudyof the Ipswich area for which Shankland, 
Cox and Associates were commissioned in 1965. The 
first part of their assignment was to recommend to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government an area to 
be designated as a new town. Their report on this part 
of the study was published by HMSO in September 
1966 (Expansion of Ipswich, Designation Proposals, 
£2). The second part of the study was to prepare, for 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government and 
Ipswich County Borough Council jointly, a draft basic 
plan for the area recommended for expansion. 

In June 1969, after a Public Local Inquiry had 
been held into objections to a draft Designation Order, 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
announced that he had decided not to proceed with the 
designation of Ipswich under the New Towns Act1965. 
The draft basic plan is however now published as a 
contribution to the literature of town planning- 



Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
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To: The Minister of Housing and Locai Government 



The Council of the County Borough of ipswich 



This is our second report on the expansion of Ipswich. 
The first was presented to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government in June 1966 and published by 
HMSO in September. It recommended an area to be 
designated under the New Towns Act 196R for the 
accommodation of 70,000 newcomers together with 
their natural increase and that of the existing popula- 
tion. Our proposals were widely discussed in Ipswich 
and surrounding areas. 

In accordance with our two-year contract, we went 
on to prepare a draft Basic Plan for the expanding town. 
It is presented in this report to our joint clients. 

We are grateful to the officers of the Ministry, the 
Borough Council, and other authorities for the informa- 
tion and advice they have generously given. 

The draft plan is based on the sub-regional strategy 
recommended in our first report. For the convenience of 
readers who have not studied it, we have included a 
brief summary in the present volume, which can thus be 
read on its own as a plan for the major expansion of an 
established large town. 

The draft Basic Plan consists of the Urban Structure 
Map (fold-out at end of volume) and supporting mater- 
ial. We recommend that the Urban Structure Map be 
approved as a basis for detailed planning and design. 



The supporting material is of two kinds. There are first 
the projections and assumptions underlying the 
proposals. Therr there are diagrams showing how 
specific functions or different areas might be organised 
within the overall structure. When these are worked up 
in detail it may be necessary to make amendments to the 
Urban Structure Map. 

The plan covers the whole of an expanded Ipswich. 
But it gives more detail for the expansion areas, which 
would be almost wholly buiit in a short period, than for 
the established town, which would be remodelled over 
a longer period as opportunities arise. Detailed plans will 
however be needed for action areas in existing Ipswich 
where substantial redevelopment is expected in the near 
future. The most important of these Is the central area. 
Until a Town Centre Map has been approved by the 
County Borough Council it will not be possible to 
decide on some of the planning applications that have 
Inevitably been deferred while the Implications of 
expansion were being studied. 

The idea of planned growth is now firmly rooted in 
Ipswich. We believe this draft Basic Plan could provide a 
framework within which a high quality of administration, 
design and civic leadership could create not just a 
bigger but at the same time a better town. 










Shankland, Cox and Associates Planners and Architects 
16 Bedford Square, London WC1 24 Silent Street, Ipswich 
June 1967 
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Guide to the report 



Part I is a brief summary of our proposals for the sub- 
region and for the expansion of Ipswich. 

Part II describes the people of Ipswich and the likely 
newcomers, makes projections of the total population 
and the labour force, and discusses the sources of 
additional employment. 

Part III first explains the general form of the draft 
Basic Plan for the expanding town, and then deals in 
turn with the two proposed new districts at Belstead 
and Bramford, the existing town, the central area and 
the river, and with the visual structure of the whole town. 

Part IV estimates the amount of land required for each 
activity and discusses the factors governing its location. 

Part V puts forward a programme of development up 
to 1981, sets out a financial appraisal, and discusses 
problems of management. 

The appendices describe in detail the technical 
studies on which the proposals are based. They include 
a full report of the social surveys carried out by the 
Institute of Community Studies. 

The words 'the proposed designated area’ indicate the 
area recommended for designation in our report 
Expansion of Ipswich - designation proposals, pub- 
lished by HMSO in 1 966. We refer to that volume as 'our 
first report'. 
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1 A strategy for the 
sub- region 



Our first report considered the proposed expansion of 
Ipswich against the background of the trends and 
problems in the sub-region, ft concluded that the sub- 
region was capabie of increasing its popuiation from 
200,000 to about haif-a-million by the end of the cen- 
tury, and that it would benefit from steady growth - 
provided this was pianned within the framework of an 
overaii strategy, The recommended form of develop- 
ment would have two main features - 
a Urban areas would be concentrated in a band of 
major communications, thus making the best use of 
investment, and helping to safeguard the small towns 
and the Suffolk countryside from indiscriminate build- 
ing. 

b Within the band there would be a number of 
physically distinct but closely linked settlements, each 
with its own workplaces and schools, and some with 
their own district centres to relieve pressure on the 
central area of Ipswich. 

The report therefore proposed (figure 1 ) ~ 

i A band of development tangential to the sub- 
regional centre, extending from south-west of Ipswich 
along the Gipping Valley. 

ii Early improvements in the road system to con- 
solidate this pattern, including a new A45 urban 
motorway from Blakenham to east of Ipswich. 

iii The reservation of lines for motorways linking the 
sub-region with London and the Midlands. 

iv Two new districts at Bramford and Belstead to 
cater for the immediate expansion of Ipswich, 

v An early expansion of Stowmarket with later 
developments at Needham Market and Haughley. 

vi A policy of limited expansions in the other small 
towns and selected villages, with some new villages. 

vii The provision of recreational facilities (country 
parks, golf courses, picnic places, camping and caravan 
sites, yacht harbours and launching hards) at selected 
places in the Gipping valley and on both banks of the 
Orwell estuary. 

The sub-regional strategy was designed to serve the 
following objectives - 

i Continuing economic growth. 

ii Choice of employment with convenient journeys to 
work. 

iii A convenient and economical pattern of shopping 
and service centres. 

iv Compact urban forms emphasising the contrast 
between town and countryside. 

V Social integration between the established popu- 
lation and the newcomers. 

vi Efficient and economical communications. 

vii Efficient and economical engineering services. 

viii Optimum use of land. 
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2 The draft Basic Plan for Ipswich 



2 The Ipswich area 

Scale: 1 inch to 1 mile 



The draft Basic Plan is shown on the fold-out map at 
the end of this volume. If expansion were carried out 
according to this plan, the greater part of the additional 
population of Ipswich would live in the two districts of 
Belstead and Bramford to the south and west of the 
existing town. Here they would be close to the town 
centre and most of the existing employment areas. The 
present built-up area would be rounded off on the 
south-west and would be contained by valleys on the 
north, south and west and by the heaths on the east. 
The expanded town would have a planned capacity of 
about 273,000 people. 

A grid of primary roads in the new districts would 
permit free movement in all directions and would carry 
bus routes; the grid could gradually be extended into 
the existing town by road improvements and new links. 
The spine of the new pattern of communications would 
be the proposed A45 urban motorway crossing the 
town from north-west to south-east and linking most of 
the radial roads outside the central area. The majority 
of cross-town journeys could then avoid the centre, 
giving convenient movement between homes and 
workplaces throughout expanded Ipswich. 

The linear form of the new districts would encourage 
the use of public transport to the district centres and to 
the town centre. It would also enable everybody to be 
within walking distance of the open valleys separating 
the existing town from the expansion areas. Parks and 
playing fields, the sports centre and a second new 
general hospital would be sited in these valleys to 
serve both the older and newer parts of the town. 
The river could become an important feature of the 
expanded town. 

Each new district would have a shopping and service 
centre located on the edge nearest tc the existing town 
and adjoining a main radial road. Industrial areas and 
secondary schools would be closely related to the 
primary road network, which would enclose residential 
neighbourhoods free from fast traffic, and with primary 
schools, local shops, small open spaces, meeting places 
and some employment close to every home. The layout 
and landscaping of the two new districts could make 
them different from each other and from existing 
Ipswich. 

Better road approaches and new car parks would give 
increased accessibility to the central area, which would 
be freed from extraneous traffic by a box of new and 
improved main roads around it. Dispersal of some of the 
factories and warehouses, and provision of additional 
shopping and services in the district centres, would 
allow the central area to continue as the main shopping 
and service centre for the sub-region without drastic 
changes in the scale and character of its heart. 

Planned grovvth would start with an extension of the 
Chantry area, followed by the nearby southerly part of 



the Bramford district. As soon as there were enough 
people in Bramford to support a new district centre, the 
main building effort would shift to Belstead. Road 
improvements in and around the town centre should 
continue throughout the period of expansion, and the 
urban motorway and its feeder roads should be given 
high priority. 
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II The people and their needs 
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3 People 



The essence of a basic plan is the allocation of enough 
land in the right places for the activities of the towns- 
people, We need to forecast who the people will be and 
what they will do. These activities with their complex 
inter-relationships make up the functional system for 
which the plan must provide the physical fabric. 

In attempting to predict the functional pattern at the 
end of the plan period we must have some idea of the 
background, expectations and aspirations of the people 
-as well as their numbers and composition. 



3.1 Numbers 

The only population figure stated in our terms of 
reference is the proposal to bring 70.000 people into 
Ipswich by 1981. (n working out what this means for the 
basic plan we start with two assumptions — 

i That planned expansion will formally begin in 1 968. 

ii That the figure of 70,000 is a target for all net 
migration into Ipswich between 1968 and 1981, 
whether or not the newcomers are in jobs and houses 
directly sponsored by the Development Corporation. All 
development, however financed and organised, will be 
related to the population and employment targets in the 
basic plan. It is therefore inappropriate to make any 
distinction between 'planned' and 'unplanned' migra- 
tion. 

Separate projections have been made of the estab- 
lished population and the newcomers since their age 
and household composition will be different. 

It must be emphasised that these estimates are not 
predictions of the precise number of people at any 
given date; they can indicateonlythe order of magnitude 
of the future population, based on the best available 
forecasts of mortality, fertility and marriage rates. 
Mortality rates generally fall slowly but fertility and 
marriage rates may fluctuate significantly over a short 
period in response to changing economic conditions or 
social customs. Calculations described in appendix B 
show that the probable error in the 1 981 estimates is un- 
likely to exceed six per cent. 



3.1.1 Established population The starting date for 
the projections of the established population is 1 961 - 
the latest year for which an age/sex analysis is available. 
We assumed that current rates of immigration would 
continue until 1968. Thereafter the projection of the 
established population includes no net migration, be- 
cause we have assumed this to be covered by the 
projection of newcomers. There will of course be 
continuing movement of people into and out of the 
existing town. This may affect the age/sex composition 
of the population and hence its rate of natural increase, 
but we have been unable to allow for this. 

The projections are for the established population of 
the area recommended for designation in our first report. 
Changes to the outer boundary of the area would make 
little difference to the figures since most of the popula- 
tion live either in the present County Borough or just 
outside it. 

The method was also applied to the County Borough 
alone. Our projection from 1961 gave a population of 
121,480 in 1966. The Registrar General’s mid-year 
estimate was 121,280. A comparison with the 1966 
Census figure is made in appendix B. There were 
approximately 6,000 people in the proposed designated 

9 
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waa outtida tha County Borough, giving a total of 

126.000 for 1966. Natural increase might bring this to 

1 38.000 by 1 976 and 1 44.000 by 1 981 . 

3.1.2 Nawcomara Estimating the natural incraasa of 
tha 70,000 nawcomara is mors difficult than estimating 
that of tha established population. Whereas we know 
the ege/sex composition of tha established population 
we have to forecast that of the newcomers: we also 
have to forecast the rate of i ntake. 

There is a fair amount of information about the age. 
sax and meritsl status of people who have moved to the 
earlier new towns and town expansions, and the way it 
has changed over the years. Wa have adjusted this 
data to taka account of features of the Ipswich expans* 
•on likely to be different from the others, s.g. tha pro- 
portion of homes for sale. The intake population we 
have assumed for the projections is illustrated in figure 
3. II was discussed in appendix C in the first report 

We have assumed that the planned intake of popula- 
tion could start in 1 988 and build up rapidly to a maxi- 
mum rate that would ba maintained until 1 981 . 

The estimates resulting from these assumptions are 
given in table 3.1, and tha possible growth of the total 
population is shown in figure 6. Expanded Ipswich 
could have a population of about 185,000 in 1976 and 

225.000 in 1981. 

Etoth the rate of intake and the age composition of the 
newcomers may diverge from our assumptions and may 
fluctuate during the period of planned expansion. 
Figure 3 shows how the age composition of recent 
migrants to Swirxlon differs from that we have assumed 
for Ipswich, and figure 4 shows how a 'Swindon* 
pattern of intake would alter the numbers in critical 
aga groups. This brirtgs out the importance of securing 
the greatest possible balance in the incoming popula- 
tion. It will be necessary for the Development Corpora- 
tion and the County Borough Council to keep full 
records of the population, to analyse these frequently, 
and to make new projections. These will guide them in 
planning the provision of amptoymant and services, and 
in deciding policies for population intake. 

3.1.3 After 1981 To show some of the long-term 
effects of s decision to undertake a major town ex- 
pansion we have extended the population projections to 
the and of flw century. Projections so far into the future 
are more liable to error than those for the next fifteen 
years. However, they show thet the expansion proposed 
up to 1981 could produce a total population of 

281.000 by 2001 . This assumes no further immigration 
after 1981, though, as we stated in the first report, a 
continued influx to the sub-region is both likely and 
desirable. 

The draft Basic Plan provides for a total population of 
about 273.000 in expanded Ipswich. This is likely to be 
reached well before the end of tha century. Further in- 
craeaes - both by natural growth and immigration - 
could be accommodated in the other expansion areas 
recommended inthesub-regionalstr8tegy(seefigure1). 
Before flie artd of the century improved communicatiorts 
and shorter hours of work should have made for easy 
movement up and down tha aub-regional band of 
davek^ment. It ^ould be possible to live anywhere 
within the urban grouping and enjoy tha wide choice of 
jobs and services that ^ould then be eveiiable. We do 
not therefore think that Ipswich itself need have room to 
absorb the whole of its natural increase up to tha and of 
tha century. 
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1966 126.000 - - - 126.000 



1976 138.000 42.600 4.600 47.000 165.000 



1981 144.300 70.000 10.700 60.700 225.000 



1.2 Chftraetwittles 

The expansion of Ipswich should be carried out in such a 
way as to result in the creation of a single community 
embracing the estiblished population and the new- 
comers. But if this is to be accomplished the different 
characteristics and needs of the two must be recognised. 
They are briefly discussed in the next two sections, and 
the chapter concludes by considering some of the things 
that can be done to promote social unity. 

3.2.1 Established population Ipswich has been a 
steadily growing town, doubling Its population and more 
than doubling its built-up area in the last 70 years, but an 
even higher rate of expansion is now proposed ; it is 
likely to double the population again in about 20 years. 
While the reason for expansion is the national problem 
of the South East's growing population, its form should 
respect those features of Ipswich most valued by the 
residents, and help to solve the town's own problems. 

Though only about half the present population were 
bom in Ipswich, another 30 per cent have lived there for 
20 years or more. Thus the great majority are well 
established. It was partly to throw some light on their 
attitudes to expansion that we a^ed the Institute of 
Community Studies to carry out a sample survey in the 
County Borough. The method and results of the survey 
are described in appendix C. 

A majority of the people interviewed were in favour of 
expansion and expected to gain from it. In particular, 
they hoped for mors trade, more work, a greater range of 
amenities, and a higher standard of social services. 
About a fifth of the sample disapproved of expansion 
and could see no advantages in it. And some of those 
who approved of It feared certain dangers, e.g. more 



traffic congestion, insufficient jobs. The plan must show 
how these dangers can be overcome. 

1>ie most popular features of Ipswich are its easy 
access to London, to the country snd to the seaside ; its 
fine parks; its lively shopping centre: and its country 
town atmosphere. Alt these - except the first - could be 
destroyed by ill-considered expansion. Perhaps the 
most vulnerable feature is the country town atmos^ere, 
especially evident in the busy central area with its 
narrow winding streets and the intimate scale of its 
buildings. We propose that radavelopmeni should 
maintain the present scale and character in the heart of 
the town, and that expansion should take place in 
physically distinct built-up areas separated by green 
Spaces. The proposed sub-regional strategy of concen- 
trating development in a narrow band, with limited and 
closely controlled expansion elsewhere, would help to 
preserve open countryside, unspoiled coast and 
attractive small towns and villages close to Ipswich. 

During the course of expansion more emphasis 
should be given to the attractive features of Ipswich by, 
for instance, improving the river and making a sharper 
edge between town and country. 

A greater population will be at^ to support more 
amenities and these should be planned for. While 
expansion will bring more traffic, it will also bring the 
o^ortunity to build new roads and improve existing 
ones, and to alter the pattern of traffic flow, so as to 
reduce congestion rather than Increase it. 

As well as recording people's opinions about the 
good and bad features of Ipswich the social survey 
obtained a number of facts that have been of value in 
designing the expanded town. For instance, es many 
people travel to wwk on two wheels as on four, and 
four-fifths of all journeys, including those on foot take 
20 minutes or less. 
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Ntweom«r« It « Ihe Gov«mment't intention 
thM the 9 TMI maiontv of the 70.000 nrecofners should 
to LondonM. to far M possibia thoM in housing nMd. 
But as in the eartier new towns, there wM to a pro- 
portion of non -Londoners some who move into newly 
budi hniisea not under the control of the Development 
Corportoon or the County Borough Council ; and some 
who am adocaiad houses tocauae they are key workers 
who could not to fouiKf in LorKion. 

Ov knowledge of the newcomers ie clearly of a 
different nature from our knowledge of the established 
population. We could not interview the people who 
will be commg to Ipawich - though the Inshtute of 
Community Studies has visitad a sample of people in 
London who need a ntw home end who have seid they 
are imereated in moving to a new or expending town. 
Their nimei were taken from the register of the In- 
dustrie! Selection Scheme operated by the Greater 
London Courted in coniunction with the Mintstry of 
Lebour. Theee interview s art desenbad in appendix C 
and refened to in tha taxi as the LS-S. sample. Apert 
from this, we have had to draw on the experience of 
earter new and expanding towns in the South East. 

Tha moat striking difference between the newcomers 
and tha aetatdishad population will to in their age 
c ompoe it ion. The newcomers will contain e higher 
propordon of young married adidts with young children 
and lower proportiona of older people and young 
unmamad aduMs. This hnbalanca results in a high rate of 
natural incraaaa and in rapid fluctuations in the numbers 
in each age group. In the (irat report we stated that the 
people moving to Ipewich would have a more balanced 
age c ompo ai bQn than those moving to the earlier new 
towns, provided that - 



i A higher proportion of homes ere built for sate. 

it Horries are offered to retired people from the start of 
expansion. 

The population projections assume that these policies 
will to operated. Table 3.2 shows the estimated 
numbers in each of Ihe main age groups in 1976 and 
1981. These figures are the basis for estimates of the 
demand for homes, schools and other facilities described 
in later sections of this report. 

One advantage of expanding an established town with 
a normal population structure is that the total population 
will have a more balanced age composition than that of 
an entirely new community. Table 3.3 shows the 
estimated numbers in the main age groups in expanded 
Ipswich. Figure 6 compares Ipswich in 1981 with 
Stevenage fifteen years after designation. The demarKi 
for facilities serving the whole area e.g. jobs, maternity 
beds, further education, will not fluctuate as much as it 
does in a completely new town. But the population of 
the new districts will have the imbalance characteristic 
of all migrant populations. Even if sdme Ipswich 
people are attracted to the new districts, in the early 
stages of expansion they are also likely to be pre- 
dominantly young families or retired people. But 
because of the close links between the rtew and old 
parts of the town, movement between them should 
increase over the years, and the new districts should 
attain a rtormal population structure in a shorter time 
than the new towns. The more varied is the housing pool 
in the new districts, the quicker this process will be 
completed. 

The social class composition of the newcomers will 
depend upon two factors - 

i The kirtd of jobs available, e.g. the extent to which 



B Thepepe toti ea 
after fMteea yeere 
•I g row t h 

The Week hne rapraeerai 
the astimeted total 
populabon of ipawteh m 
IBBIBacauteofiht 
larger cstabbehed 



baletKed than that of 
Stevenage in 1961 after ■ 
ormtar period of growth. 
Ttus ta shown m brown. 
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7 Social closMo 

Th« I.S.S. sampi* alooe 
cannot be taken as a 
guide to the social 
structure of the new- 
comers. Harlow, a 
typical earlier new town, 
has more professional 
artd managerial workers 
and fewer semi-skilled 
and unskilled than the 
national average. 



London offices are attracted to Ipswich, the amount of 
research and development In new factories. 

ii. The attractiveness of the expansion areas to 
people of a variety of Irtcome groups, tastes and 
interests. 

The basic plan can help to ensure social diversity by 
providing suitable sites for a wide variety of industry 
and offices, attd by Irtcludittg residential areas with 
different densities, standards and environments. 

Figure 7 shows the proportions of people in different 
social classes in a typical earlier new town, and in the 

I.S.S. sample. It also shows the proportions in Ipswich 
artd in England and Wales. The I.S.S. sample has the 
most unskilled and semi-skilled workers and the new 
town the fewest. The new town has the highest 
proportion of professional and managerial workers and 
the I.S.S. sample the lowest. Ipswich at present has a 
similar social structure to the whole country, but with 
more clerical artd skilled workers and fewer semi- 
skilled artd urtdiilled. 

The proportion of newcomers who come from the 

I.S.S. register will depend on - 

i How many established employees move to Ipswich 
with their firms ; vacartcies will be filled so far as possible 
through the Industrial Selection Scheme. 

ii How many additional workers are recruited from 
outside Ipswich by existirtg firms in the town; these 
recruits will also be obtained so fsr as possible from the 

I.S.S. register. 

in both cases the extent of recruitment through the 

I.S.S. will depend upon the nature of the jobs to be filled. 
Furthermore, the social composition of I.S.S. appllcanis 
coming to Ipswich will reflect the iteeds of employers 
rather than the composition of the list itself. But if there 
is a shortage of skilled workers, it is expected that 
employers will accept unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
for training. This will ease both the Ipswich labour short- 
age artdthe London housing problem. 

The I.S.S. sample throws some light on the expecta- 
tions and apprehensions of some of the people likely to 
move to Ipswich. Most of those on the register at 



1 

3 



I 




present live in poor housing, many sharing dwellings. 
There are a few existing council tenants. The oppor- 
tunity of getting a better home will be their main incent- 
ive for moving to Ipswich, but they will also want to be 
assured of a secure job at good wages. One in five of the 
people interviewed said they would rathei have an older 
couttcil house at a lower rent, if one were available, 
than a naw dwelling. But a quarter would like to buy a 
house immediately, and another half hope to become 
owner-occupiers later. If their present household 
incomes were msintairied after the move many of them 
might achieve this ambition. 

People moving with their employers will in general 
have been better housed in London than the I.S.S. 
sample. Some will be owner-occupiers already and a 
higher proportion can therefore be expected to buy 
homes in Ipswich. 

Most of the newcomers will be seekirtg e more 
spacious, cleaner and quieter environment than they 
have in London. Some will miss the great variety of 
easily accessible shops, entenainments, parks and other 
facilities. While London is bound to remain unique in 
this re^)ecL the newcomers will expect the provision of 
some such amenities to keep pace with the provision of 
houses and jobs. This will help them to settle down 
quickly in Ipswich. 

Newcomers may miss relatives living close to them in 
Lortdon. though a high proportion of the I.S.S. sample 
said that relatives would move to the same place if 
houses and jobs were available for them. 



3.3 Social untty 

An important objective is that both the new and 
established populations shall feel that the whole of 
expanded Ipswich is their town. The draft Basic Plan has 
been designed to assist this objective in several ways - 

1 By mainiainirtg Ipswich central area as the principal 
shopping and service centre of the sub-region . here 
people from all parts of the town would meet in the 
larger and more specialised shops: the cinemas, 
theatres and other entertainments ; the Civic College and 
many buildirtgs serving the whole area. 

ii By providing good communications from all the 
existing and new residential areas to all the existing and 
new industrial and other employment areas : this would 
help to create a single labour market, and give riew and 
established readents opportunities to work alortgside 
one another. 

iii By locating the main open spaces between the 
old and new parts of the town. The valleys of the 
Gipping and Belstead Brook would physically separate 
existing Ipswich from the new districts at Belstead and 
Bramford. but would be used for recreation by the whole 

iv By siting the two new district shopping centres 
and some of the new secondary schools on the edge of 
the expansion areas nearest to Ipswich where they 
might be used by some people living in the existing 

These features of the plan would become more 
effective as the expansion proceeds. In the early days 
the achievement of social unity between people with 
different backgrounds, problems, expectations and 
aspirations will result more from good management 
than from the nature of the plan. This aspect of ex- 
pansion is discussed in chapter 22. Employers, trade 
unions, and voluntary organisations of all kinds can 
play a major part in bringing established and new 
inhabitants together. 
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4 Functional requirements 



4.1 General 



Chapter 3 has described the people for whose activities 
the plan must provide. The complete pattern of 
activities is complex and the plan must consider their 
inter-relationships. But each main activity corresponds 
to a particular land use: education to schools and 
colleges, outdoor recreation to open space, and so on. 
Furthermore, most of the larger land uses are the re- 
sponsibility of the local authority and other statutory 
bodies, and the provision to be made is determined by 
national standards and local policies. It therefore follows 
almost directlyfrom the total population or the numbers 
in different age groups. So far as possible the proposals 
have been agreed with the appropriate authorities. But 
national standards and local policies may change in the 
future as they have in the past. The plan must be flexible 
enough to allow for variations. 

The land requirement for functions provided by private 
effort — e.g. shopping, entertainment, churches - is more 
difficult to estimate, and cannot be agreed in advance, 
but most of these are small land users and can be accom- 
modated withoutdlfflculty. 

The amount of land needed for each use and the gener- 
al considerations governing its location are described 
under eech heading in part IV. The way in which these 
pieces of the Jigsaw have been combined in the overall 
plan isdiscussed in part III. 

One important exception to the straightforward 
aquation of activity and land use Is work. Some work is 
simply an aspect of the town's other activities: one per- 
son's shopping, travel or recreation is another person's 
work. Its land allocation is that of the particular service. 
But other work is the basis of the town's existence, and 
requires separate land allocations. These can only be 
made after estimating the size of the labour force and its 
distribution between different sectors. This is therefore 
considered in section 4.2. The land requirements of in- 
dustry and offices can then be dealt with alongside other 
uses in part IV. 



Many homes will have more than one wage earner; 
some jobs will be filled by people living outside the 
expanded town; there will be fluctuations in employ- 
ment In different sectors ; as the town grows, labour may 
become more mobile between industries and occupa- 
tions. The Corporation will therefore need adequate 
records of the changing supply of, and demand for, 
labour, and methods of relating these to the programme 
of house, factory and office building. 

For the purpose of preparing the basic plan it is 
necessary to make forward estimates of the labour 
force to ensure that sufficient land is reserved for 
industry and other employment uses. 



4.2,1 Supply of labour The Ministry of Labour has 
made projections to 1980 of the proportions of men, 
single women and married women in each five-year age 
group who are expected to be at work. These activity 
rates are national averages, but it is expected that they 
will apply generally in the expanded town. 

The proportion of married women at work in Ipswich 
is at present somewhat below the national average, but 
it is rising. Vl/e have assumed that by 1 976 the differ- 
ence will have disappeared. 

Applying the Ministry of Labour activity rates to the 
estimated population derived from the projections gives 
the following numbers of workers living in the proposed 
designated area - 



4.2 Work 



The proportion of the total population at work varies 
very little because although more women will probably 
be occupied, there will be a higher proportion of depen- 
dent children. The numbers of single and married women 
and of young people under 20 expected to be seeking 
work are given in appendix E. 

We must also allow for movements of workers into and 
out of expanded Ipswich. This is inevitably more specu- 
lative. Earlier new towns are near other major employ- 
ment centres and their experience is therefore irrelevant. 
The most comparable of the expanding towns is Swin- 
don. Changes in commuting there between 1951 and 
1 961 are described in appendix E. As at Swindon, com- 
muting into and out of Ipswich is likely to increase, but 
inward travel is likely to increase more than outward 
travel. This is because - 

i In the sub-region outside Ipswich the population is 
likely to grow faster than the number of Jobs. 
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It will be the responsibility of the Development Corpora- 
tion, working with the County Borough Council, the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour, to ensure 
that increases in population and employment are bal- 
anced throughout the period of expansion. Land and 
services must be available so that mobile industry and 
offices can be attracted to Ipswich. The granting of In- 
dustrial Development Certificates and Office Develop- 
ment Permits should be related to the planned growth of 
the town. But securing balance is not simply a matter of 
allocating houses only to people with a job in Ipswich. 



8 Possible amplov- 
ment structure 

The narrow band 
represents possible 
employrneni in basic 
offices. If fewer offices 
were attracted to Ipswich 
a corresponding number 
of |obs in manufactunng 
industrv would be needed. 



ii The numbers employed in agriculture may con- 
tinue to fall, so more villagers may seek work in Ipswich, 
ill Women in the sub-region not at present employed 
may be attracted by the growing opportunities in 
Ipswich. 

Our estimates are- 
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1976 
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The total numbers expected to be working in the pro- 


posed designated ares are therefore 
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4.2.2 Demand for labour The additional jobs needed 
for the growing population will come from three sources- 
■ Expanaion of manufacturing firma already establish- 
ed in Ipswich. Their capacity to increase employment is 
one of the advantages of expanding an existing town 
rather than establishing a new one. 

ii Factories and offices moving to Ipswich in the 
course of planned expansion, 
lii Expansion of local and sub-regional services to 
cater for the increased population. 

Categories (i) and (ii) provide the economic base of 
the town ; the incomes generated by these bask activi- 
ties support the growth of town services (iii). But em- 
ployment in categories (i) and (iii) - existing firms and 
town services - is largely outside the control of the De- 
velopment Corporation, whereas employment in cate- 
gory (ii) - new factories and offices - is a direct result of 
planned development. Our method is therefore to esti- 
mate the numbers likely to be employed in existing firnts 
and town services, and to subtract these from the total 
labour force to find the number of jobs required in new 
fsctorias and offices. 




sooeo 






40000 



I 

.^30000 



manufacturing 



services 



lor* toil 



I Eatablishod industry In our survsy of manu- 
facturing irkdustry employers were asked to estimate 
their additional labour requirements. Thair replies indi- 
cated a need for some 2,000 extrs employees every five 
years. This compares with an increase of 1,400 in (he 
five years 1959-1964. Givsn a generally high level of 
economic activity, a higher rata of growth is to be ex- 
pected, sirtce in recent years expansion has been held 
back by a shortage of labour which the planned growth 
of population should overcome. It is possible that the im- 
proved communications and greater variety of industry 
resulting from town expansion will stimulate further 
growth of established firms beyond their present ex- 
pectations. We have not allovred for this. Established 
factories could absorb about an eighth of the additional 
labour force up to 1981. But during the sarrte period 
there might be a fall of up to a thousand in the numbers 
employed in agriculture and extractive industries. Em- 
ployment in existing enterprises is therefore expected to 
be- 

1966 26,000 
1976 29,000 
1981 31,000 

ii Local and sub-regioftel services Methods des- 
cribed in appendix E give the following estimated rtum- 
bars in service trades - 

1966 36,000 
1976 52,000 
1981 65.000 

Services could therefore absorb almost three-fifths of 
the increase in the labour force up to 1 981 . 

Adding together the estimates of increased employ- 
ment in existing factories and local services, and sub- 
tracting these from the estimated total labour force, gives 
a residual estimate of 16,000 new jobs to be provided 
elsewhere by 1981. 

This additional emptoyment can be in factories (to- 
gether wtih their associated offices and research estab- 
lishments) or in separate offices and research establish- 
ments that may wish to relocate in Ipswich. The G.P.O. 
Research Station to be built at Maitlesham may have 
some of its staff living in Ipswich. The town has already 
attracted soma offices with a national or regional func- 
tion ; it may ba expected to attract more as the expansion 
proceeds and as pressure to leave London builds up. It is 
difficult at this stage to estimate the likely movement of 
offices though the authorities will no doubt seek to 
secure as many as possible. While providing a variety of 
sites for offices of different types the plan must also allo- 
cate enough industrial lattd to allow the whole of the new 
bas/cemployment to be in factories should thisbe rtacss- 
sary. The quantities and locations of land required for in- 
dustry artd offices are discussed in chapters 12 and 13. 

It is not possible to give the usual breakdown between 
manufacturing and services (secortdary ar>d tertiary em- 
ployment), because bask offices, i.e. those with a na- 
tional or regional function, may fall into either the manu- 
facturing or service sector, according to the nature of 
their activity. We expect the proportion in services to be 
between 58 per cent and 67 per cent in 1 981 . 
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5 The whole town 



The Urban Structure Map (fold-out) shows the broad 
pattern of land use and communications in an expanded 
Ipewich. It i« intended as a frameworic within which the 
expansion areas can be rapidly designed and construct- 
ed, while existing Ipswich is progressively remodelled, 
and the whole works as one town. The U^n Structure 
Map provides for e population of about 273,000 ; this is 
the planned capacity of Ipewich. It is made up of- 

121,000 -proposed Belstead and Bramford districts 

6.000- proposed Chantry extension 

3.000- proposed Whitton extension 

1 6,000- new residential areas with planning consent 
(mainly Stoke Park) 

1 26,000 - existing population of proposed designated 
area. We assume this will remain much the 
same - reductions in the average number of 
persons per dwelling and any 'overspill' 
from renewal areas being balanced by new 
residential building in the central area and 
on infill sites elsewhere. 

A population of 273,000 could be reached well before 
theend of the century (see 3.1 .3). 

The draft Basic Plan thus envisages a town more than 
twice as big as present day Ipswich. It would also have a 
rather different shape and character. At present only 1 8 
per cant of the 121 ,000 people in Ipswich live south and 
west of the river Gipping/Orwell. The Urban Structure 
Map provides for 54 per cent of the population of the 
expanded town to live south and west of the river, on the 
side with the greatest accessibility from London, the 
Midlands, and the rest of East Anglia. 
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IpewKh at present has a 
concenaassd employ- 
mem pattern and only 
one main aftopping and 
service centre. 



10 lpawrl el> :fet»>e 
tewrn structure 
After expension the town 
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Ipswich would have a looser and more flexible struc- 
ture with greater dispersal of social end economic 
activity and a better system of cross-town communica- 
tiona (figures Sand 10). The concerrtration of activ- 
ity in the central area and along the river valley would be 
greatly reduced. Instead of only orte major shopping ar>d 
service centre there would be three, the central area be- 
ing supplemertted by the Bramford and Balstead 
district centres. New industrial areas would be well dis- 
tributed along the western and southern edges of the 
town in similar positions to the post-war industrial 
development at Nacton on die east, where there would 
be further expansion. No further industrial development 
is recommended in north and north-east Ipswich 
because of the difficulties of disposing of effluent and of 
improving the road network in that sector of the town. 

The communications pattern would be gradually 
transformed from the present predominantty radial 
arrangement to a rectilinear grid fairly evenly spaced 
throughout the new and existirtg districts (figures 11 
and 12). The spine of the new road pattern would be 
the proposed A4S urban motorway running across the 
town from north-west to soutit-eest and passing just 
south of the town centre. This road would take through 
traffic from Felixstowe to London and the Midlands, and 
parts of it would also take through traffic on A1 2. But its 
main purposes are to link the existing radial roads on ^ 
west south and east enabling traffic to move between 
them without entering the town centre ; and to provide a 
link between the limbs of the road network in the ex- 
pansion areas south-west of the motorway and the 



existirtg town north-east of it While being part of a 
natiortal artd regional trunk road, the urban motorway 
would also be a vital link in the primary network of the 
expartded town. 

These changes in the structure of Ipewich would not 
lessen the significance of the central area. Iruleed, they 
are essential to free the centre of extraneous traffic aitd 
inessential activity to that it can concentrate on its major 
furtcdon as the higher order centre for the whole of 
Ipswich ar>d its sub-region. The new district centres 
would be of a tower order, but as the population grows 
ar>d the itew communicatioru pattern Is established, 
there would be edvantsges In locstirtg some sub- 
regional activities in or rwar the new district centres. For 
example, the plan shows a second rtaw district general 
hospital adjoining Bramford district centre. 

The draft Basic Plan gives the greatest detail for the 
expansion areas that are tai be built largely at a con- 
tinuous operation. Our proposals for them are described 
in che(Mer 6. A general policy for improvements in the 
existing town Is discussed in chapter 7. The impact of 
expansion will fall most heavily on the central area - the 
key to the unity of the expanded town. It is there that 
careful planning artd programming are most needed. 
Preliminary proposels for the town centre are described 
in chapter 8. The river will need special treitment if it is to 
make hs full contribution to the character of expanded 
Ipewich. Some proposals are put forward in chapter 9. 
Part III concludes with a broad policy for the visual 
structure of the whole town. 



11 Existing regional 
roads 

A1 2 and A45 both use 
the northern ring road 
through residential areas. 



12 Future regional 
roods 

These are planned to 
avoid cutting residential 
areas wherever possible. 
The section of the 
proposed A45 Urban 
Motorway over the dock 
would also form part of 
A1 2 and would replace • 
the present northern ring 
road. 
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6 Two new districts 



0.1 O ana ra ltonw 

Tha fnt raptft propoaad that tha aiqMnaion of Ipawich 
dtoufd ba mainly in two naw disincts. each with 
50-00^ paopta. aouth and wact of tha peasant town. 

f.1.1 Location 

Tha gwwal localion of this expansion area was datar- 
innad by throa raquiramants - 
i To M in with the aub-ragiortal strategy sutnnwisad 
inehapforl of tha piaaant report 

i To have good access to tha existing town and 
Mpadaly to thacantral area. 

ii To exploit spars capacity and aconomical axten- 
•wna of roads ar¥l attginaaring sendees. 

t.1.2 Land roquiromont In proceeding from titesa 
pfo p o aa l i to tha draft Basic Plan we started with the 
estimated land lequ ii efne n t stated in the first report and 
dividad it broadly b a t wean the prindp^ uses (figure 1 3). 
Tha rasidantiil area ie gross. Le. it includes provision for 
primary schools local open space and other sendees 
cloesly a sw eia tsd widi homes. The relationship between 
grass and net density is de scr ibed in appendix F. The 
Me for dis^ centres indudes provision for shops, car 
pariung end al other uses that may be located there. 

B.1.3 Objectives The aim of the plan ie to arrange 
thaae »eas in relstionships to one artother that best 
serve the ecorwmic and social setivitist of tha towns- 
paopla. The arrangement should cemtributa to tha f oBow- 
ingobiactives- 

I MtMlity To m in imii a tha anrount of travel 
needed for the town to fuiwtion dficientty, but at the 
sama tima to make neceesary joumays as rapid and con- 
venient as possibla. In seeking to achieve this objective 
it murt be recognised that different types of journey have 
different raquiramerqs. People travailing to workplaces 
that attract large numbers at peak hou.s. such as indust- 
rial areas and dm town centra, should ba encouraged to 
uae pubfic trensport by making it as cheep end conven- 
ient ee poseible. even when many more people have cers 
then in the earty yaais of expansion. Young cNWren, 
mothers pushing prams, and old peopio should be able to 

leech local tatvices safely on foot Journeys in search of 
reeieation wil become increesingfy varied and increas- 
mgly by car. damanding ftea movsment in all directions 
The carriage of goods between industrial and commer- 
cial undartAinga and thair suppliers and markets must be 
given special consideration. So must traffic to and from 
the porta. 

H Coherettce To crasta a coherent structure, func- 

tionafy end viauelly ; tha plan should work-and be seen 

to work. 



■ residential 
industry 
open space 
[ E education 
|~C communications 

hospital, district 
centres etc 





ill Urbanity To preserve the contrast between town 
end countryside, and provide a basis for urban design of 
a high order. People will expect a town that is not just 
convenient economical and orderly - but beautiful as 
well. 

iv Flexibility To provide some flexibility for future 
changes in the volume and nature of activities. 

V Variety To give choice to residents in the selection 
of home, environment workplace and services, and to 
irtdustrialistsin the selection of sites. 

6.1.4 Concept The objectives of mobility, coherence 
and urbanity all suggest a compact built-up area : the 
need for flexibility suggests that those uses which may 
expand to an unpredictable extent or at an unpredictable 
rate should be on the edge of the built-up area. These 
considerations, together with the approximate positions 
for the two distiicts indicated by the subregional 
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15 Opart spac* 
diagram 

The main open space is 
concentrated itt the 
vatleys on the edges of 
the rtew districts where it 
IS close to the residential 
areas blit does not 
fragment them. Open 
space on the inner edges 
is accessible from the 
established town ; that on 
the outer edges defines 
the urban area. 



16 Secondary schools 
diagram 

Secondary schools can 
have adjacent playing 
fields and a green setting 
on the edge of the districts. 
They can have better 
educational facilities if 
paired. 



17 Irtdustrial areas 
diagram 

Industry is mainly located 
in estates on the edge of 
the town - to avoid 
concentrations of traffic, 
to reduce the risk of 
nuisance to residential 
areas, and so that each 
can expand without 
disturbing other urban 
uses. They will have good 
access from A1 2 artd A45. 



16 District cantras 
diagram 

The two district centres 
would be located on tbe 
inner edges of the districts. 
The main reasons are - 
a They would be on the 
lines of communicetion 
from all parts of their 
districts to the town centre, 
b There would be room 
for expansion of car 
parks and buildings, 
c Major uses such as a 
hospital and a college of 
further education could 
be located close to the 
district centre. 




strategy, lead to the concept shown on figure 1 4 - the 
theoretical town diagram. The following diagrams iltus* 
trste the reasons for the proposed location of each main 
use. 

The basically linear form of tbe residential cores 
would permit the provision of relatively economical bus 
services. The residential cores would not normally be 
wider than one mile so that most homes would be within 
a short distance of the surrounding open space (figure 
15). Secondary schools would be on the edge of the 
districts, their buildings being part of the built-up area 
and close to the homes they serve, and their playing fields 
forming part of the major open space (figure 1 6). 

Industry would be mainly in estates on the outer 
edges of the districts (figure 17). Here industrial areas 
would have space to expand : goods traffic could reach 
the regional roads without passing through the town: 
and journeys to new factories would be outwards, tend- 




0 

n 



ing to counter-balance the inevitabfy heavy movement 
into the town centre. There should be several medium- 
sized industrial areas, in contrast to the single large in- 
dustrial estate in some of the earlier new towns, ar>d the 
scatter of industry in many older towns. This proposal 
strikes a balance between the advantages of dispersal ; 
spreading mffic, bringing industry within walkittg dist- 
ance of many homes; and concentration : easier estate 
management, industrial linkage, common services, 
economical puUic transport. 

The district shopping centres would be located on the 
inner edge of the built-up area for reasons explairved 
more fully in section 6.2 (figure 18). 

This broad design concept has to be fitted to the actual 
site to produce an outline [rian sympathetic to the subtle- 
ties of the Suffolk countryside end exploiting the high- 
lights of the landscape to create unique visual features in 
the future town. 
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«.1.i 8it« Thf propoMd «itt b«o«Mv dwcnbe* an arc 
canmd on Ipawtch and running from UttI* Blakenham 
m tha north-wost to tha Ofwa« estuary in tha south-east. 
Tha land form IS dommatad by two villays- those of the 
GippMtg-Orwall and Baistead BrocA (figure 19). The 
main road from London croeaas both these valleys at 
right angtae. and divides tha expansion area into two 
equal parts with strifcingty different landscapes. North of 
A12. the ate slopes almoct cononuousfy but gently from 
Burstal Vitlaga towards Ipswich, while east of At 2 there 
is a conaderabla area of flat land broken only by the re- 
latively steep northern slope to Belstead Brook and the 
more gentle eastern slope to the Orwell. The Bramford 
distnct would thus occupy an east-facing slope over- 
looking Ipswich, whde the Belstead diflrict would be 
largely on flat land with an edge near the northern slope. 
The southern edge begins to fail away to Tsttingfione 
Brook which « a tnbutary of tha Stour. 

The land form and its geologicsl structure are such 
that both valleys are subiect to flooding in times of heavy 
caia This crassss problama in Ipawich. and thaaa are dit- 
cuMid in cliaplar 9. ft also maans that tha vstlay bottoms 
in ihs tspsnston sras are unsmtrtile for building. Else- 
nvherenostrwctufal problems are tors teen. 

The dominent lesturss of the site ate shown on figure 
20 in eddibon to the flootBand. They include the existing 
viBagss of Bramford. Buistsll. Sproughton. Wsshbrook. 
Copdock. Bslstsid. Whsrstesd end Freston, artd indust- 
risi buildings near Sproughton. The railwsy tins cuts the 
expension ares bodi in tha north and the south, and there 
ere overheed power lines, sspscielly in the north-west 
where they dominsie the diyBne. To the south, mature 



woodlands create a softer skyline as well as forming 
pleasantfy enclosed pockets of land shielded from the 
coastsl winds. 



6.1.6 Fitting the concept to the site Some of the 
physical characteristics of the site are sufficiently strong 
to model the general shape and extent of the proposed 
districts. The most important of these is the land form it- 
self. By locating the expansion area largely within the 
catchment of the two main valleys it is possible not only 
to contain the town visually as many Suffolk towns sra 
contained by their valleys, but also to design an econo- 
mical drainage system. Other physical features suorig 
enough to limit the expansion are the floodlands, the 400 
kv overhead transmission lines on the north end the 
dense woodlands in the south. Figure 21 shows how 
these combine with the A12 artd the Orwell itself to 
determine the broad extent of tha town. 

The design concept is then adjusted further by finding 
suitabiesitesforuses with special requirements. Industry 
aitd playing fields both need relatively fiat land, and in- 
dustry should wherever possible be screened by mature 
woodlsrKts. Where existing woodlands are inadequate 
for this, new ones are recommended. 

The district centres also require carefully selected sites 
if they are to form tha visual focus of their districts, and 
be at the focus of communications to the existing town. 
Uses such ss a regional sports centre and district general 
hospital would serve the whole expanded town so they 
are located between existing Ipswich and the new 
districts. 
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20 Th* m«in aKittino 
fMturas in tha 
aapanaionaraa 

Bramford is crossed by 
overhead power lines 
converging on the sub- 
station at Sullen Wood in 
the north-west. To the 
east, the beet sugar 
factory and other 
industries he between 
Sproughton village and 
the railway. Belstead is 
crossed by only one power 
line and the adjacent 
railway which is largely 
in cuRirtg. Woodlands 
dominate the area south of 
A12 and Belstead Brook. 




21 Location of 
now districts 

The Improved trunk road 
to London would separate 
the two districts. The 
position of Bramford 
district is fixed by this, 
and by Belstead Brook, 
the twin 400 kv overhead 
lines, the Gipping and the 
villages of Bramford and 
Sproughton. Belstead 
district would be contain- 
ed by the overhead lines 
in the valley, the Orwell 
and the major woodlands 
to the south. 
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22 He a d aattarm: 
radM to grM 
Tha proMin radtai road 
patMni ht Iht aaislino 
town <would aMritually be 
changed. A gnd of roads 
would earve Ihe dtstncfs. 
hnk them to the erietmg 
town, and D*ov*de 
feeders from the 
eapandad town to Ihe 
new tegtonal roads. 



9.1.7 Structure: roads aitd naightMurhoods This 
pettem is givan an intemai structure by the primaiy road 
network bryung the different uses with each othar. with 
the anetmg town, and with the regional road system. 
TMs should take the form of a rect il irta a r grid spaced 
taaty evenly throughout the expartsion area, thus per- 
mMing saay movemant in al directiona. The grid would 
connect with rediei roads to ttw town contra, and 
i^-iH aventuaNy ba connactad to a similer grid created 
by road improva m ants and new links within (he existiog 
town(figute22). 

A road grid gives the plan a measure of flexibility since 
the network is not related to a fixed pettem of activities 
but is rather deeigned as s (ramework that can absorb 
chengee in the amoura and intensity of different uses. 

The mam roads would dtvide the districts into arses 
within which good Kving and working conditions could 
take prec e dencs over traffic Hows. Each industrial 
aatate and secondary school campus would ba wholly 
within ona of thesa 'envirormantal areas'. 

Within itw residential core we deeciibe the environ- 
msiMai anas at neiigA6ourf>oodb-a word in common use 
that waa readily understood by peopla in t erviewed in the 
social survey. Cles rty there is a direct relationship bt- 
twesnthadimen si ort s of the road grid and the site of the 
neighbourhoods. Should the dimensions of the grid be 
detennined meinly by traffic comideretions or mainly by 
the daairabie size of naighbourhoods ? 

M has bsen ctatomary in desigrting rtew towns and 
axpens i orts to detarmina the size of neigtibourhoods by 
the popuMon required to support various loc^ services, 
most frequently a primary school, ertd to adept the road 
network to the neighbourhood pattern. This approach 
has a number of disadvamages - 

i Vinous services require the support of differing 
numbers of peopla. 

i An mfividuel service may in the future need the 
support of a smsHsr or larger number of people than at 
present owirtg to chartgee in social requaements and 
method s of providing for them. 

H Becauaeofrapidchangesinthesgecompositionof 



a recently settled population, the requirements of a given 
area for some local services also charrge rapidly. 

iv Irwreasing mobility due to greater car ownership 
means that people do not necessarily use the local service 
establishment cJoseit to their home. 

These considerstiorts suggest that a pattern of self- 
comairted neighbourhoods is not the best basis for the 
convenient and sconomical provision of local services. 
Whatever the size of neighbourhoods, adequate social 
provision wilt increatirtgfy require safe and pleasant 
pedestrian access between them. This access should 
normally take the form of walkways passing under the 
roads of the primary network. These are also necessary to 
give access fr^ the residential areas to the open space, 
secondary schools and industrial estates on the edges of 
the districts. Since these pedestrian links must be pro- 
vided - whatever the pattern of neighbourhoods - it 
seems best to plan the primary road grid for the most 
efTiciertt and economical movement of traffic through- 
out a district of 60,000 people, and to allow this to be 
the main determinant of the pattern of neighbourhoods. 

Nevertheless, the main roads may be physical and 
psychological barriers to movement on foot between 
some parts of adjacent neighbourhoods. It is therefore 
still desirable that each neighbourhood should have as 
wide B range of services as possible. The preferred dimen- 
sion for the primary road grid is one mile by half a mile 
(see section 19.1.4); this would enclose neighbour- 
hoods with about 14.000 people, if they were entirely 
dSveloped for residential use at the recommended 
average density. Such neighbourhoods would support a 
wide rai>ge of services, includirtg a choice of primary 
schools. However, when the network is set out on the 
actual site the theoretical pattern is modified by physical 
features : e.g. contours and woodlands, existing roads 
and railways: and by planning requirements: eg. the 
location of district centres and industrial areas. Con- 
sequently. the neighbourhoods shown on the Urban 
Structure Map vary in population from urtder a thousand 
people to over ten thousand (table 6). 

This variation in size provides opportunities to vary the 
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character of neighbourhoods. For instance, the smaller 
neighbourhoods on the edges of the districts, often with 
a primary road on only one or two sides, could be de- 
veloped at lower densities for more expensive houses. 

Two thirds of the ultimate population would be living 
in the larger neighbourhoods with more than one primary 
school. 

Some principles for neighbourhood planning are set 
out in section 6.5. 

6.1.8 Density pattern The last element in the general 
form of the two new districts is the proposed density 
psttem (figure 24). The quantity of residential iand is 
based on an average net density of 1 6 dwellings to the 
acre and the greater part of the districts would not be far 
from this average. The residential areas would consist 
largely of two-storey houses, with some flats and bunga- 
lows. The lower density areas on the edges of the districts 
would be designed as erKlaves of more expensive 
houses with a 'village' atirwsphere to attract some of the 
executive and professional people who might otherwise 
seek homes outside the town. Some of these enclaves 
could overtook the proposed golf courses. The higher 
density areas— mainly flats for people without children - 
would adjoin thedistnct centres, where a wide range of 
services would be close at hand, and where larger build- 
ings would emphasise the role of the centres. 



6.2 District centres 

6.2.1 Function The proposed new district centres at 
Belstead and Bramford serve two purposes- 

i To relieve Ipswich central area of some of the in- 
creased demand for shopping ar>d associated services 
resulting from the expansion, so that it can continue to 
function as the main sub-regional centre without 
drastic changes in its scale and character. 

ii To provide substantial shopping and other services 
as close as possible to homes in the expansion areas. 

There must be enough people with convenient access 



to the new centres to support the required viriety of 
shops with an acceptable degree of competition ertd 
profitability. The centres should not be bigger than is 
necessary to achieve this aim because the bigger they 
become the greater are their interrtal problems, e.g. in- 
creasing distance from car park to shope. 

Estimates of the population required to support a new 
district centre in an urban area vary from about 40,000 to 
about 60.000. In fixing the ultimate population of the 
Belstead and Bramford districu the higher figure was 
used, because— 

a The districts will be built up rapidly for a few years 
and then grow more slowly ; the ultimate population will 
not be reached for some time. But the centres must be 
established at an early stage so the ultimate population 
must be well above the minimum needed to support a 
centre. 

b The new centres will have to establish themselves in 
competition with the central area of Ipswich. 

c Changesinretailmethodsmay result in more people 
being rteeded to support s centre with a given variety of 
shops and degree of competition. 

As well as serving the new districts it is desirable that 
the centres should attract some of the custom from the 
surrounding countryside. This will give them art extra 
stimulus and also bring further relief to the town centre. 

6.2.2 Location The centres would be located on the 
edge of the new districts nearest to Ipswich, close to orte 
of the intersections of the primary road network. There 
are several rsasons for the proposed locations- 

I Accessibiiityfrom thenawdistricte Because of 
thesizeofthedistricts.itisunlikely that many people will 
walk to the district centres, except those living relatively 
close. Most people will go by car, bus or cycle. A geo- 
graphically central location would not therefore give 
much greater accessibility than any other. An edge 
situation, on the other hand, allom the centres to be 
strategically placed on the lines of communication 
between the new residential areas and the existing town. 



23 Populations in 
new 

neighbourhoods 



24 Residential 
density diagram 

Although the general 
density pattern would be 
as shown on this diagram, 
there would be variations 
within most 
neighbourhoods. 





high density 20+ dwellings per ecre net 

medium density10-20 

low density 5-10 " 

district centre 

2S 
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HaiBaigh Road (A1071) and a continuation of Birfcfiold 
Dfiva art iha moat convaniam roads on which toconcan- 
trata bus reulsa linking aH parts of each district with tha 
town eantra. Thasa roads wiN also ba usad by most 
paopla motoring to Dm town contra. District contras 
aloog si da Hadlai{^ Road and Birkfield Driva would thus 
lap ctM inwanj flow oi shoppan who would otharwisa go 
on to ths town carttra. 

H A ccaa sibilitv from tha surrounding country* 
sida Similsr considorations apply. A1071, A137 and 
A1 38 ara tha main routas into Ipswich from a large part of 
aoutham SuHodt whara thara is at present no centre of 
district status. Paopla coming in from the Hadleigh area 
by publie or pnvata tranapon would pats Bramford dis- 
trict cantia. Our proposals to raroutt A137 tojoin Birk- 
fMd Onva and to link At 38 with tha primary natwoik in 
B s ln a s d rtorict (chapter 1 9) moan that traffic from tha 
Brantham/Manningtroa area and from tha Shotlay 
perunaula wcndd pass Baistaad district eantra. 
ill RalationahiptootharusasTheraarasomafurtc- 
lions that should ba close to tha disWet centres in order 
to make use of the services available there, including 

public transport Esamplet are a coHage of further educa - 

bon and a genartf hospital. The proximity of their 
acthnoas would help » give IHa » tha districi centres in 
ths sveoing as well as during tha day. They ara uses re- 
Qumng largs sitas and can ba integrated most effectivaty 

wit h cantras on the edge of the bulk - up area. 

hr Timing Programming conaidarations have affected 
the location of the distnet centres in t%vo ways. First, tha 
new disincts would ba built outwards from a point near- 
est to the sxisting town (chsptar 20). both being started 
near tha Chantry extension. Ths canoat should be 
startari at *n early stage in lha davalopmant of each 
dwtnci and this strangthant the case for locating them 



beside Hadleigh Road and Birkfield Drive rather than 
basida other radial roads where adjoining residential de- 
velopment will come later. Second, the building of the 
district centres may be spread over several years and 
this strengthens The case for an edge situation where un- 
developed sites can adjoin open space rather than lying 
in the middle of a built-up area. 

V Detailed planning Anedgesituation providesthe 
best basis for the design of the district centres in view of 
likely limits of cost and programming. A large number of 
car spaces (ultimately about 4.000) must be provided at 
each centre : multi-storey car parks would be too expen- 
sive. and at ground level approximately 1 8 acres will be 
required. This large open area can most easily be assimi- 
lated into the townscape if car parks adjoin the major 
open space on the edges of the districts. On Sundays 
these car parks would be available for people visiting the 
open space. The open space also provides room for ex- 
pansion : for more car parking and shops, and for other 
functions that may be attracted to the district centres. On 
other sides housing — mostly at higher densities - can be 
built close to the shops, integrating the centre into the 
urban scene, and increasing its convenience for those 
living nearby. 

vi Accessibility from existing towrt Ceniresonthe 
inner edge of the new districts are likely to attract some 
people from the outer parts of existing Ipswich, thus con- 
tributing to the unity of the expanded town. 

Because of their edge situations the centres are on the 
lowest lying land in each district: this is an important 
element in the attractive power of shopping centres. 

8.2.3 Content The Urban Structure Map shows an 
area of 33 acres for each district centre. The core would 
be a rttoo and office precinct with some 250,000 square 
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The district centres should 
be the visual locus ol 
their districts. 
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Views from the new 
centres to prominent 
features in the existing 
town, seen across the 
parks, would create an 
important tie between the 
new and the old. 




feet for retailing and service establi^ments, and some 
50,000 square feet of offices. The offices would probably 
include— 

post office (with yard for vehicles) 
banks 

building societies 
estate agents 
insurance companies 
Development Corporation 
County Borough Council 
Ministry of Labour 
Ministry of Social Security 
Inland Revenue 

Other uses likely to be located at each district centre 
include— 
public library 
clinic 

group practice centre 

garage and motor ^owroom 

two public houses 

community centre 

youth centre 

day centre for old people 

Christian ecumenical centre 

Roman Catholic church and primary school 

police station 

Some of these services would also be provided in 
other parts of the districts. But those in the centre are 
likely to draw some people from the wh^e of each 
district. The variety of uses should produce a lively atmo- 
sphere throughout the day and establish the district 
centre as a focus of social as well as commercial activity. 

6.2.4 Design Figure 25 is a diagram for a district 
centre. It illustrates the principles that should guide the 



grouping of uses, the relationship of buildings and opert 
spaces, and the pattern of circulation. Further study will 
be required at an early stage of the expansion to produce 
a brief for the detailed design of the first district centre. 
The building forms should establish the centre as a 
symbol of the new district, both when seen from within 
the district or across the open valley from the existing 
town (figure 26). They should also emphasise its role 
as a link between old and new by opening up views over 
the valley to landmarks in the existing town. 



6.3 Bremford 

6.3.1 Site Bramford lies on the gentle western slopes 
of the Dipping Valley between A1 2 on the south and the 
400 kv overhead line from Sizewell on the north. The 
eastern boundary mainly follows All 00 which runs 
along the edge of the valley floor. The fields are large 
and there are a few small woods and spinneys at 
strategic points on the skyline. The open character of the 
district provides extensive views eastwards towards 
Ipswich. 

Surface drainage Is to the Dipping and Beletead Brook. 
The land is good and well farmed, but a large area of 
pasture in the Dipping Valley is periodically flooded. 

The «le is crossed by several lines of 1 32 kv overhead 
cables and thsre is a major grid supply point <400 to 1 32 
kv) in the highest part of the district (about 150 feet) 
behind Bullen Wood. 

The two large and compact villages of Bramford 
(estimated population 2,000) and Sproughton (esti- 
mated population 1.100) are on the floor of the valley 
on the eastern edge of the proposed built-up area. The 
smaller village of Burstall lies beyond the district on the 
west 

6.3.2 Layout A1100 would be the easternmost strand 
in the primary network. South of Sproughton it would be 
diverted eastwards to join A1 2 in the vicinity of Sprites 
Lane. A1100 would eventually be replaced as a through 
traffic route by the northern section of the ftew A45. It 
would then be taken under A12 to join Bramford widi 
Chantry. The two districts would also be linked by 
pedestrian bridges or underpasses. 

The district centre is located near the junction be- 
tween A1 100 end Hadleigh Road which would carry the 
bus routes from Bramford to the town centre, and would 
be realigned to form part of the primary network in the 
new district. 

Between Sproughton and the district centre would be 
one of the *wo combined secondary school sites. The 
other would be on the outer edge of the district beside 
Burstall Long Wood. 

A site for a second new district general hospitaf is re- 
served between the district centre and Chantry Park. 

Sproughton Road and Bramford Road would be 
extended westwards to form part of the district's primary 
network and link it with the northern part of the town. 

There would be two main industrial areas — around 
Bullen Wood in the north-west, and nordi of Hadleigh 
Road. The former would be directly linked by a new 
road to the A4S. Both would have access to A1 2 by one 
of the three north-south primary roads. 

One of the neighbourhoods suitable for more expens- 
ive housing lies outside the primery network on the 
west, with views across the upper valley of Belstead 
Brook to open countryside. 

Most of the other neighbourhoods would be large 
but there are two small ones between Hadleigh Road 
and A12. 
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M.3 DMlfln Bramford hnsnopentrteand thersfore 
a W ong franwworic must be established to contain the 
large areas of housing which could easily become mono- 
tonous. SirKS the furtctional structure of the district will 
be determined by the primary road network it seems 
appropriate to emphasise this in the physical structure. 
This could be done by reserving broad strips for the 
main roads and landscaping these corridors with heavy 
planbrtg prmctuated by industrial areas (figure 28). The 
tree belts would also give protection from the strong 
wmds. 

Bramford and Sproughton villages would lie outside 
ths primary network of the new district A11(X) being 
re-routed to pass west of Sproughton. The two villages 
would remain largely as they are, with small extensions 
on the south. The loss of open views to the west should 
be compeo ss ted in pan by improvements to ths river 
vsNey between the villages ar>d Ipswich. 

^ far as po s sibi s ths layout has been arraitged to 
avoid d e valopmant doaa to the overhead transmission 
Mnas. and some of the primary roads have been routed 
alonp them. Certain lartgths (rf line, however, would 
heve to be put uitderground (figure 76). 



28 Br— iford 
iandaoepe 
Tha landacape IS 
dommsied by the land 
form and wooddnds. The 
first sketch shows Chew at 
Bramford. and the second 
how the woodlaiKii 
noght be enandad to 
contam the expansion 
proposes oattnsd in ths 
thud. 



28 lafstead 

Ahhough the saquenet of 
akaichta « iha sama as tor 
Bramford, tha rtacura of 
the ntw plantmg wouM 
be qutia ddlaiant. It 
would refleet (he more 
ericloead character of the 
speces between existing 
woodland s south of 
Ips w i ch . 



MBatetaad 

6.4.1 SHa Balstaad lias on the plateau between A12 
on the west and the slopes faffing steepfy to the Orwell 
on the aasL The southern edge of the district it defined 
largely by a chain of waff-established woodlands. The 
northern edge overlooks ths valley of Belstead Brook, 
which would separate the new district from the existing 
budt-uparaa in south-west Ipswich. Ths plateau rises to 
Aout ISO feet above ass level. The sits is well-wooded 
with a strong patttm of tmaU fields often emphasised 
by mature hedgerow trees. There are outward views 
from ths edges of the cfistrict especisNy to north and 
M*t acroaa the vaffays. Tha site is cut by tha railway 
which is superbly roulsd in cutting and on embankment 
curving through the «ees and leading the aye across 
pis st int views towards Ipswich. By contrast the pros- 
pect of Ippwich from the present A137 - which also 
'«>■•« the is dateyad until the last moment when 

there is a striking view of tha port from tha top of Bouma 

Hil. 

SwtK* drainage is mainly to the Orwell via Belstead 
Brook and aome smsHar tributarias on the east but the 
aouihran quarter of the district drains outside tha pro- 
poaad d es i gn aiad area to the Stour via Tattingstone 
Brook. 



The land is of good quality and is efficiently used for 
mixed farming. 

The rather scattered village of Belstead is near the 
middle of the district. The hamlet of Wherstead is on the 
eastern side and the villages of Preston, Tattingstone, 
Copdock and Washbrook are just outside the district. 

There are a number of isolated buildings on the site. 
While few of these are listed as buildings of architectural 
or historic importance, some would help to give punctua- 
tion and identity to the new district. 

6.4.2 Layout Birkfield Drive would be extended to be- 
come the principal radial road from Belstead to Ipswich 
and would carry the main bus routes. It should be carried 
through the district to join the existing Brantham road 
south of Tattingstone. providing a better route Into 
Ipswich for A137. The present A137 north of Tatting- 
stone would form the eastern link of the primary road 
network. 

The district centre is located on the edge of the 
plateau north-west of the junction between Birkfield 
Drive and the most northerly of the three east-west 
main roads. 

A site has been reserved for a college of further educa- 
tion between Birkfield Drive and the railway. One of the 
two secondary school sites would be on the other side of 
the railway at the top of Bourne Hill. The other would 
adjoin the railway on the southern edge of the district 
beside Tattingstone Brook. 

The three main industrial areas are on flat land on the 
outer edge: betweeri A12 and Old Hall and Brockley 
woods; between Tattingstone Brook and Holbrook 
Park : and east of Cutlers wood. They would be linked to 
A1 2 by the southernmost strand of the primary network. 

Small low density neighbourhoods for higher 
standard housing would be around Wherstead village 
in the east and beyond the secondary school campus in 
the south. 

6.4.3 Design The impression of a number of pockets 
enclosed by existing woodlands could be emphasised 
by additional planting of a similar character (figure 29). 
Housing and industry could be tucked intothese pockets, 
and the primary road network would bo designed to dis- 
rupt tha pattern as little as possible. 

On its edges the Belstead district would be treated 
differently. To the east the aim should be to emphasise 
the small wooded valleys and to take advantage of the 
fine views across the Orwell estuary. To the north over- 
looking the valley of Belstead Brook Individual planting 
should echo the impression of houses on wooded 
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30 Naighbourhood 
acQ*SB point* 

The 1 (Tiila by i mile god 
means thai a neighbour- 
hood could have six 
access points as shown. 
They would be controlled 
by linked traffic signals. 
This number would be 
required for 1 0.000 
people, but fewer would 
be necessary for smaller 
neighbourhoods. 



31 Bus stop* end 
main pedestrian 
ways 

Bus stops should ideally 
be half-way between 
access points so as to he 
within walking distance 
of all parts of the neigh- 
bourhood and to have 
pedestrian approaches 
separate from the local 
distnbutor roads. The 
highest traffic flows on 
local roads would be on 
the lengths approaching 
access points. To 
minimise the number of 
pedestrian crossings, 
those at the bus stops 
would also be the mam 
connectioits between 
adjacent neighbourhoods. 




❖ 




dopes seen on the Chantry side. To the south the gaps in 
the existing woodlands would be occupied by the 
larger industrial estates. The existirtg village of Belstead 
should form the basis for one of the new housing areas. 

Isolated houses should so far as possible be kept. 
Some may continue to be horrtes even though not farm- 
houses. Others might be suitablefor offices or educational 
establishments. There are examples of both in the 
district at present - Wherstesd Hall, the headquarters of 
the Eastern Electricity Board : and Belstead House, the 
East Suffolk County Council educational centre. 



t.6 Neighbourhood planning 

It is not an object of the draft Basic Plan to provide a 
detailed layout for each part of the residential area. But 
there are a number of principles which should govern 
the design of individual neighbourhoods if they are to 
function efficiently as parts of the overall plan. These 
principles are illustrated on the accompsnyirtg diagrams. 

0. 5.1 Access The number and location of access 
points from the primary road network is determined by 
the needs of traffic. Regular spacing is necessary if full 
benefit is to be gained from the proposed system of 
linked traffic lights. The spacing of access points is 
different on the long and short sides of a neighbourhood 
ar>d the design speeds differ (figure 30). Six 
access points would be needed for the neighbour- 
hoods with a large population or a substantial amount of 
employment. Smaller neighbourhoods would require 
fewer access points. 

Pedestrians require access to each neighbourhood 
both from bus stops on the primary roads and from 
adjacent areas (figure 31 ). The number of underpasses 
can be kept to a minimum if the main pedestrian routes 
Hnking the neighbourhoods cross the primary roads 
close to the bus stops. The latter would normally be 
half-way between the road access points. Thus the 
main pedestrian routes within each neighbourhood 
would be well away from tiia points where neighbour- 
hood distributor roads carry the greatest flows of traffic. 

1. e. near their intersections with the primarv network. 
Other pedesbian crossings might be integrated at 
ground level with the light-controlled access points. 
The greatest pedestrian movement is likely to be on the 
major pedestrian ways approaching the bus stops. These 
run across the districts. Only near the district and local 
centres are pedestrian flows a/ong the districts likely to 
be considerable. 
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32 McivMMwrhood 
dwtnbwtof roMis 
TImm tftouki iNtk ftt ptft* 
0( tht IWKiMMMftlOOd Mid 
cwwwct with tha m«n 
ond tl tfM icem points. 
TtMra • no SM pMiom 
iPty should foKow, osch 
bitng Oscidad when ■ 
nsighbourhood ptsn IS 
pf*ptt«d.Th«v^tould not. 
hOWMT. cf«M sho<t 
cuts boKMOon accan 
points, nor ba da»gnad to 
catty tnoM trafhc than IS 



padastnanacfoasMo (ha 
roadway. Thay thowid 
sarva local cantras 
dmedy and panatrata iha 
r as atannal ccta so that 
aecaaa loops or culs-da- 
sac ata talalivoly shon. 




S3 Location of local 
contras 

Local contras should ba 
iocatad on lha mam 
padastnan ways loading 
to tha buB stops. Imarnal 
traflic mght also ba 
raducad d they warn 
(aalv naar tha accass 
poinia from tha prtmary 
natwodu 




6.B.2. Naighbourhood distributor roads The ac- 
cess points from the primary road network would be 
linked by neighbourhood distributor roads which should 
be designed so that any part of the neighbourhood can 
be reached from any entry point, but so that they do not 
become attractive through routes for extraneous traffic. 
The only traffic Inside a neighbourhood should be that 
with its origin or destination there. Internal roads would 
therefore be lightly loaded except near their junctions 
with the primary network. Neighbourhood distributor 
roads would give direct access to local service buildings 
and to some homes, but most homes should be on 
loops or culs-de-sac serving groups of up to 100 
houses. Neighbourhood distributor roads should be 
planned to cross main pedestrian ways as little as poss- 
ible. The worst place for such crossings would normally 
be near local centres where the greatest pedestrian and 
vehicular flows in the neighbourhood are likely to co- 
incide. 

6.S.3 Local services As stated in section 6.1.7, the 
distribution of local services should be determined not 
mainly by the pattern of neighbourhoods but broadly by 
the number of people required to support an efficient 
unit. There are some services that may require the sup- 
port of about 15,000 people; these include clinics, 
group practice centres. Christian ecumenical centres 
and possibly public libraries (figure 34). There would 
be four units in each district ; one would normally be in 
the district centre and the others would be located 
where they would have good access by car, bus or on 
foot from about a quarter of the district. 

Other local services are supported by fewer people 
and there would be at least a dozen primary schools, 
shopping groups, pubs and meeting rooms in each 
district (figure 34). Their number can be adjusted 
somewhat so as to provide these services in most of the 
neighbourhoods, with a choice of establishment in the 
larger neighbourhoods. But the actual scale of provision 
must take account of many changing factors, including 
likely variations in the age composition of neighbour- 
hood populations at different stages in the town’s 
growth (figure 35). 

There are advantages in grouping most of these ser- 
vices at local centres- 

I Different uses support one another, e.g. mothers 
meeting their children from school can call at nearby 
shops: children can be occupied in the playground 
while their mothers are shopping. 

ii Pedestrian routes, including underpasses from ad- 
joining neighbourhoods and from bus stops, can be 
planned more economically when uses are grouped. 

ill A mixture of compatible uses generates a lively 
atmosphere. 

Local centres would vary in the number of services 
they provide. For instance, some would have a clinic, 
but most would not; most would have a pub, but some 
would not (figure 36). But all local centres should 
normally be located on a main pedestrian route leading 
to a bus stop. Since they would attract service vehicles 
from outside the neighbourhood they should also have 
direct access from a neighbourhood distributor road 
close to Its intersection with the primary network (figure 
33). 
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34 Local sorvicos 

There would be four 
secondary schools, 
clinics and possibly 
ecumenical centres in 
each district. Each should 
be easily accessible 
from the quarter it will 
serve so there would be 
little freedom in the 
choice of location, end 
each would serve several 
neighbourhoods. 



There would be about a 
dozen meeting rooms, 
local shopping groups and 
pubs in each district and 
at least 1 6primary schools. 
Their number and location 
can be adjusted to suit 
the needs of the 
neighbourhoods and to 
take into account the 
positions of the mein 
roads and other features. 



3ff 





a Krimary school 
■ Middle school 

• Local shops 

• Meeting room 

• Public house 
e Clinic 

+ Ecumenical centre 



36 The changing 
population 
structure of a 
srrtall new area 

The assumed initial 
imbalance wilMead to 
'bulges' passing through 
different age groups as 
the neighbourhood gets 
older. These should be 
taken into account when 
deciding the provision of 
neighbourhood services. 



36 Local centres 
The separate requirements 
for different local 
services mean that each 
may have e different 
pattern of distribution. 
Where the preferred 
location for one service is 
close to that for another, 
the nucleus of a local 
centre is created. Locel 
centres would vary 
according to how many 
sarvices cluster together 
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37 W^iflifcoMiliuud 
industry 

This « bw locawd on th« 
•d^s of 0IO nsiQhbettf- 
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fiom Iht notn of tht nwft 
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Wdonfad aiOM. 
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38 Districts 
diagrom 

This illustrates one way m 
which the distncis could 
be organised if the 
principles set out in 
chapter 6 were applied. 
There are other possible 
layouts too, arKf decisions 
on these should be taken 
when the draft Basic Plan 
IS developed further, and 
wher> the planning briefs 
(or each neighbourhood 
are prepared. 



8.8.4 Moighbourhood irtdustry In as many neigh- 
bourtwodt as possible there should be orte or more 
smol iftduitrisi areas. There are four reasons for this pro* 
pool- 

i To sprood traffic flows gerterated by travel to work as 
evenly aa poaaibla over the primary rtetwork. 

d To provKfo aoma factory employmont within walk- 
•ngdistancaofhoiitas. As the social survey showed, this 
would be awcially convenient for married women. 

« To ewabiah a vartsrtional visual scale between the 
primanr roadi and the rosidantial areas, and to help shield 
Ow tatter from the noise artd movement of fast traffic, 
hr To brmg more Ufa imo the rteighbourhoods. 
Workers in the factonas would help support the shops 
and puba and could uea local open spaces in the dinner 
hour. HouotwivoswotddnM feel so cut off from the life 
of the town. 

These induatrial areas should be located between dte 
primarv network and a neighbourhood distributor road, 
with access from the lattor dose to the intersection be- 
tween them. Traffic to the factories would not then have 
to pass through reaidefltiaJ areas, and no homes or gar- 
dens would diractty adjoin industry (figura37). 

Naighbotithood industrial areas would also be suiuble 
for somo other uses. e.g. petrol filling stations, fire 
stations, telephone exchanges. 

8.6.8 Plannittg briefs The above principles should be 
mckidsd in the planning brid given to the designer of 
each rtaighbourhood. The brief should also state what 
local famuras are to be retamed or used in a particular 
way. and should refer to visual requirements for the 
cromioo of a unified dtstiicL The further work necessary 
to develop this draft plan should include studies of the 
various ways by which a unity of design cmild be 
achieved. 

Although none of iho neighbourhoods has yet been 
deaignod. figure 38 is included to illustrate one way in 
which the expansion areas might be organised in accord- 
ance with the above principles. It does not allow for the 
details of local topography %vhich must be taken fully 
into account befora the final plan for any neighbourhood 
iapnxtucod. 
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7 The existing town 



The building of the new districts will be the biggest 
change in Ipswich up to 1 981 . But the rest of the town 
will not stand still. Indeed, it Is already changing rapidly. 
Even before expansion was proposed the County Bor- 
ough Council had initiated the redevelopment of large 
areas in and around the town centre. The Civic College 
and the new livestock market; the Greyfriars group of 
offices, shops, flats and entertainment facilities; the first 
section of a proposed inner ring road with the Civic 
Centre now being built beside it; the ‘East Anglian' site 
between Carr Street and Great Coiman Street now being 
prepared for a new shopping precinct; office buildings 
and additional car parks on land cleared of slums - all 
these testify to the Council's confidence in the future of 
Ipswich and its determination to solve the town's pro- 
blems. 

Further change in the existing town must nowbe plan- 
ned in the context of major expansion. This chapter deals 
with four aspects of Ipswich that have been considered 
in preparing the draft Basic Plan — 
i cross-town communications 
li neighbourhood structure 
ill older housing 
iv sports facilities. 

The town centre is dealt with in the following chapter, 
Figure 39 shows existing land uses throughout the town. 



7.1 Cross-town communications 

The number of trips from one part of the town to another 
will increase greatly as expansion proceeds because 
many newcomers will take jobs and make social con- 
tacts in the existing town while many established 
residents will take jobs and make social contacts in the 
new districts. More and more of these trips are likely 
to be made by car. 

7.1.1 The root of the problem Cross-town traffic is 
already a special problem because of the location of 
Ipswich around the head of the broad Orweli estuary. 
The town was established north of the sharp bend in the 
river around Stoke Hill. Until recent times Ipswich grew 
almost entirely north and east of the river, except for the 
isolated neighbourhood south of Stoke Bridge. Industry 
and other workplaces were concentrated in the town 
centre and along the Gipping/Orwell valley. Most em- 
ployment has remained there (figure 40) and con- 
sequently the spread of residential areas away from the 
valley has led to a great increase in travel to work. The 
problem has become more acute since the war with the 
building of housing estates south-west of the river at 
Maidenhali and Chantry, and the growth of a large new 
industrial area at Nacton on the opposite side of the town. 
Journeys to work in Ipswich remain relatively short - 
half take ten minutes or less. But the social survey show- 
ed that in outlying districts, such as Whitton and Rush- 
mere, only a sixth of the workers have journeys of ten 
minutes or less, whereas in Gainsborough and Stoke, 
adjoining the established industrial areas, the proportion 
is between two thirds and three quarters. 

7.1.2 Impact on town centre Because of the un- 
bridged estuary penetrating deep into the borough, 
east-west traffic, including through traffic to and from 
the Suffolk coast, is either forced into the narrow neck of 
the town centre between Christchurch Park and the Wet 
Dock, or has to use the inadequate ring road north of the 
park. So the two most striking features of Ipswich — the 
great park and the great dock both adjoining the central 
area — have accentuated what would in any case have 
been an acute problem with the growth of traffic in the 
medieval streets. Because of the physical barriers the 
radial roads all converge on two small areas east and 
west of the town centre. 



7.1.3 Proposals The town centre must be made read- 
ily accessible to the growing population and a more 
pleasant place to shop in and work in. The increasing 
number of east-west journeys should be fast and con- 
venient. To achieve these objectives a large part of the 
through and cross-town traffic must be removed from 
the central area. This can be done only by a new road 
35 
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40 Existing 

•mplov'nsnt 
csntrsB and 
communications 
The dot indicates the 
mam employment 
concentration - the 
central area. The industrial 
centres are shown by 
triangles and the airport 
with the star. AH the 
existing quays are on the 
east bank of the river. 



41 'Neighbour- 
hoods' as 
defined by 
residents 

The thickness of the lines 
iridicates the extent of 
agreement, among the 
sample interviewed, on 
the boundaries of 
'neighbourhoods'. The 
thick lines were taken 
into account in the 
formulation of proposals 
for the existing town. The 
boundaries of the brov. 
areas m the following 
diagram follow the thick 
lines. 



42 The effect of nev 
roads on existing 
'neighbour- 
hoods' 

T>.e roads are those 
shown on the proposed 
Urban Structure Man 
(foldout). In most cases 
the proposed roads pass 
between ‘neighbour- 
hoods'. In the few places 
where this is impossible, 
and a new road is shown 
passing through a brow 
area, special p oblems 
will have to be solved. 




IMIOLANDS 






$t YARMOt tTH, 



south of the centre that will help to end the division 
between east and west Ipswich. This is the main purpose 
of the proposed A45 urban motorway connecting with 
the radial roads from east and west well deer of the 
centre, and bridging the Orwell at the Wet Dock. This 
road, more fully described in chapter 19, would carry 
through traffic to and from Felixstowe, and a large part 
of the internal traffic between west and east Ipswich. It 
would form the southern side of a box of primary roads 
surrounding the central area (section 8.4). 

Through traffic to and from Woodbridge and north- 
east Suffolk could also be diverted to the new A4S. After 
the completion of the dock bridge a link could be made 
from the proposed Kesgrave by-pass along the lirte of 
Heath Road to the urban motorway. The growth of traf- 
fic during the expansion period would not justify the 
construction of a northern by-pass. 

To connect these proposed major roads with all parts 
of the existing town there is a need for a grid of limited 
access roads similar to that proposed for the expansion 
area and directly linked with it. 

The Urban Structure Map shows a possible network 
made up largely of improved existing roads with some 
new sections. This is not an ideal solution but is likely 
to be the only practicable course during the period of 
expansion, owing to limited funds and existing property 
values. In defining the precise lines for these roads and 
programming their construction, it will be necessary to 
consider both the origins and destinations of traffic and 
the relationship of the network to the existing fabric of 
the town - in particular to neighbourhood structure and 
to the renewal or improvement of the older residential 
and industrial areas. 



7.2 Neighbourhood structure 

In the social survey the people interviewed were asked 
to define the neighbourhood where they lived. There 
were many Individual interpretations but their answers 
showed a consistent pattern that is summarised in 
figure 41 . Most of these neighbourhoods are defined by 
existing main roads; it is clear that the physical fabnc 
has influenced the social pattern. Because the areas are 
divided by main roads local facilities are not usually 
located in a central position in the neighbourhoods. In 
particular, local shops - except on the more recent 
housing estates- are strung along the radial roads boun- 
ding the neighbourhoods. Ipswich has an adequate 
number of local shops but many of them do not form 
compact centres conveniently placed for the areas they 
serve. In developing the proposed road grid there 
would be opportunities to rationelise local shopping 
provision. The neighbourhoods revealed by the social 
survey have been considered in deciding which main 
roads to recommend for improvement and where to 
suggest entirely new links. Figure 42 shows a possible 
pattern of primary roads related to the potential environ- 
mental areas derived from the social survey. 



7.3 Older housing 

Figure 43 shows the existing town divided into areas 
according to the age and type of housing. This is fully 
described in appendix D. 

In chapter 11 it is suggested that, in addition to the 
slums being dealt with by the Council, there are a num- 
37 
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TOTAL PEOPLE 
114,305 
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44 Existing shopping 
fscititios 

Although new roads 
would normally pass near 
rather than through these 
established centres, 
opportunities for 
relocating and re-arrang- 
ing some will arise. 



bar of areas of older housir>g where comprehensive 
improvement or renewal should be undertaken durirtg 
the expansion period. The definition of these areas will 
influence the detail and liming of the proposed highway 
improvements which should so far as possible go hand 
in hand with improvements to the residential environ- 
menL 



7.4 Sports fftcilitfes 

One of the great assets of Ipswich is the large number of 
excellent public parks (figure 45). These include Christ- 
church Park immediately north of the town centre, artd 
Chantry Park and Bourne Park serving the residential 
areas in the south-west. Bourne Park would become 
part of the major open space in the valley of Belstead 
brook, and Chantry Park would also serve part of the 
expansion area. East Ipswich is not so lavishly provided 
with open space but this part of the town adjoins the 
extensive heaths outside the borough boundary and is 
also close to the Orwell estuary. The most serious de- 
ficiency of parks is in north-west Ipswich end this would 
be met by the proposed open space in the Gipping valley 
between Bramford and Whitton, and additional provis- 
ion east of Henley Road. 

Despite the great amount of open space there is a de- 
ficiency of playing fields and other ^orts facilities. The 
National Playing Fields Association recommend a stand- 
ard of six acres per thousand people; Ipswich would 
have just over two acres per thousand if all the playing 
fields shown on the 1971 Development Plan were pro- 
vided. The Council has recently completed a survey of 
sports facilities and has proposed the establishment of a 
major sports centre. This would serve the whole sub- 
region, and for some events the whole of East Anglia. It 
should therefore have good access from the regiunal 
road system as well as from all parts of the town. The 
draft Basic Plan shows a site for the sports centre in the 
bend of the river near Sproughton Manor and close to 
the proposed newA45. 



45 Exiatirsg 

The black areas show the 
main parks and other 
public recreation areas 
within the town. The 
river is navigeble below 
Stoke Bridge. The main 
deficiency is in playing 
fields, though Whitton 
does not have a good 
park. 
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8 The town centre 



46 The centre of 
the town 

Scale : 6 incfios to 1 mile. 



Our first report set out two principles for the planning of 
the central area— 

i It should remain the principal shopping and service 
centre forthe whole sub-region. 

li Redevelopment should preserve the existing scale 
and character in the heart of the town. 

Figures 50, 51 and 52 show preliminary proposals, 
based on these principles, for the broad pattern of uses, 
vehicle and pedestrian circulation, and car parking 
provision. At this stage the proposals are diagrammatic 
and do now show the detailed alignment of roads or the 
precise use of every site. Further work will be needed to 
quantify requirements, define road lines and car parks, 
make proposals for pedestrian precincts, and produce a 
financial appraisal, 



8.1 Activities 

Much of the social and economic activity of Ipswich is 
concentrated in and immediately around the central area. 



Nearly all the functions serving the sub-region are there, 
including Courtly Hall, the Civic College, the livestock 
market, the football ground and the railway goods yard, 
as well as the principal shops and offices. There is a con- 
siderable amount of warehousing and industry in the 
centre and the port directly adjoins it on the south. 
Ipswich town centre is the major employment area of the 
sub-region. 

Table 8 shows the estimated site area, floorspace and 
employment for each of the main uses in the central area. 
The figures are for an area (figure 46) rather wider than 
that containing most of the central uses today. A wider 
area was studied so that- 

I it would cover the areas into which central uses 
might in future expand ; 

ii it would encompass the area affected by traffic 
movement into the town centre. 

Activities at present concentrated in the central area 
will tend to increase in volume for three reasons— 
a the increased population of Ipswich ; 
b the growing populationintherestofthesub-region; 



8 Existing uses In the central area 



Use 






Offices 



Warehouses 



Iridusirv 



Education 



Churches 



Transport 



Other uses'" 



Residential 



Vacant sites 






Total 



Site area 
(acres) 



31 



42 



14 



23 



23 



51 



23 



367 



Floorspace of I 
(square feat) 



1,575,000 



1,292,000 



1,824,000 



1,646,000 



284.000 



226.000 



Estimated 

employment 



4,000 



7,500 



3,000 



5,700 



300 



687,000 



1.000 



7,720,000 



23,300 



Sources : County Borough Council and field surveys, 

*lncludlng emettainment recreation, hotels and restaurants. 
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c the national trend towards an increase in the type of 
activity carried out in sub-regional centres. 

At the same time there is a growirtg tendency for certain 
activities previously concentrated in town centres, 
e.g. industry and warehousing, to decentralise. The ob- 
ject of the plan should be to anticipate these trends and 
direct them in an orderly way rather than allowing intol- 
erable congestion to be followed by sporadic dispersal, 
As a sub-regional centre Ipswich is likely to serve 
much the same area in the future as at present. Despite 
the growth of papulation and services it Is unlikely that it 
would capture much custom from such well-estab- 
lished centres as Colchester, Norwich and Cambridge. 
The establishment of a new city in central East Anglia, 
which has been mooted, would make little difference as 
it would compete only in the more remote and sparsely 
populated parts of the Ipswich area of influence. 

In recommending that Ipswich central area will re- 
main the principal sub-regional centre we imply neither 
that it should perform only sub-regional functions nor 
that all sub-regional functions should be performed 
there. On the one hand, the central area should remain a 
district centre for much of the existing town, and a local 
centre for people living and working in and around it. On 
the other hand, some sub-regional uses — especially 
warehousing and service industry — would be better 
located outside the central area. Sut with the establish- 
ment of the two proposed district centres, there would 
be a greater emphasis in the central area on those sub- 
regional uses which are best located there. In the main 
these are not large land users or employment generators. 
However, the central area may also have to accommo- 
date most of the bash (national and regional) offices 
that move to Ipswich. It is therefore necessary to esti- 
mate the amount of activity that can be efficiently carried 
on in the central area consistently with the objective of 
creating a satisfactory environment. 



8.2 Physical form 



widened butthe medieval pattern remains intactand the 
narrow alleys running north/south across the shopping 
centre are a vital part of its character (figure 48). 

Immediately north of the centre is Christchurch Park, 
surrounded by the larger Victorian houses, and In this 
area are the present district general hospital, the museum 
and art gallery, and Ipswich School. 

In other directions the shopping centre adjoins streets 
such as Museum Street and Northgate Street where 
historic facades have been largely preserved and where 
the predominant use is now professional offices. 

East of the centre a pre-war council estate cuts off the 
Civic College and County Hall from the heart of the town. 

On the west is the principal area of post-war clearance 
and redevelopment. Here the Civic Centre and other 
large office blocks are being built alongside the com- 
pleted section of inner ring road and beyond are the 
livestock market and the football ground. The area is 
characterised by large buildings in a spacious setting, 
contrasting with the heart of the town (figure 49). 

To the south, between the shopping centre and the 
river. Is a considerable area of industrial and commercial 
uses. The rtarrow north-south streets continue, with 
some pleasant groups of old houses, up to the abrupt 
change of scale of the buildings surrounding the West 
Dock. 

The amount of current rebuilding and further planning 
applications, the age end condition of some of the build- 
ings, and the likelihood of changing functions all suggest 
that there may be considerable redevelopment in the 
central area during the expansion period. This develop- 
ment will be of two kinds- 

i The rebuilding of individual shops and offices in the 
heart of the town, generally on existing sites and with no 
change of use. 

li Major redevelopments, such as the possible re- 
location of County Hall and the railway goods yard, 
providing an opportunity for complete changes of use 
and character. 



The main uses in the central area today fall into a 
number of fairly distinct zones, though there are 
subsidiary uses in all of them (figure 47). 

The shopping centre largely coincides with the 
historic core of the town. It is linear in form, with a 
'High Street' made up of Westgate Street, Tavern Street 
and Carr Street, and important extensions in the Butter 
Market, Upper Brook Street and some other adjoining 
streets. At the heart of the shopping area is the Cornhill— 
the central square of Ipswich with the Town Hall and the 
General Post Office. The area consists mainly of three 
and four storey buildings punctuated by spires and 
towers of the medieval churches, giving Ipswich its 
characteristic image. Some of the main streets have been 



The social survey showed that most people in Ipswich 
ere anxious to preserve its market town atmosphere. 
This seems to be compounded of two elements— 

i the small scale of the buildings and the narrow wind- 
ing streets: 

ii the close-knit mixture of uses. 

The character of Ipswich is not determined in the main 
by noteworthy individual buildings. Few are worth 
keeping for themselves — but it is vital that those few 
should be preserved to provide historical continuity and 
architectural variety. They include most of the churches, 
the Ancient House, the Great White Horse, the Custom 
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I'tduslrv ar<<i warehousmg 
dommaie the river and 
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shopping centre 




I Shopping IHI 

Industry, warehousing, 

wholesaling, docks 

Bus station 

Land awaiting development B 
Railway land 

t Offices 0 
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main car parks and bus 
nation. By using ono'Way 
systams it is possibia to 
craaia adaquaia 
capacity for future traffic. 



The streets tfirougb the 
histone areas would form 
the basis of the pedestrian 
system. This would 
extend aventually 
throughout new 
davafopmani artd into 
ac^acani rasidaniial and 
recreation araaa separated 
from roads wherever 
possible. In some areas 
roads would be cloeed to 
traffic, in others vehicles 
would bs excluded only at 
specific times. Elsewhere 
existing service roads 
would remain, possibly 
with pavement 
improvements. 
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House, and the remaining medieval houses in Fore 
Street and elsewhere- There are also a number of street 
frontages such as those in Museum Street, Lower Brook 
Street and St. Peters Street that should if possible be pre- 
served. 

But the main constraint on the planning of the central 
area is not the need to preserve individual buildings or 
groups of buildings, but the aim of maintaining the 
present scale in the heart of the town. This is the main 
limitation on the desirable volume of activity. The 
principal limiting factor is the capacity of the streets to 
give access to town centre uses without drastic widen- 
ing or multi-level road works. Even if the greater part of 
through and cross-town traffic were removed to the 
proposed A45 urban motorway, the central streets 
would still have to carry a considerable volume of calling 
traffic- We estimate that road improvements in scale with 
the heart of the town could serve a maximum of about 

10.000 off-street car parking spaces including those In 
Greyfriars and the Civic Centre. This is about three times 
the present number. About half the total would be for 
shoppers and Would have to be in multi-storey struc- 
tures close to the main shopping streets ; the rest would 
be for people working in the central area. The upper 
limit on employment in the central area would thus be 
fixed by the proportion of workers coming by car. At 
present this appears to be below 30 per cent. If it could 
be stabilised at about 30 per cent, then the town centre 
circulation and car parking system could support an 
employment total of some 27,000, an increase of about 

4.000 on the numbers employed today. This would 
allow for the growth of sub-regional functions snd for 
the establishment of basic offices, provided that some of 
the existing industry and warehousing were decentral- 
ised to the expansion areas. 

To get 70 per cent of the people working in the central 
area to make use of public transport it would be neces- 
sary to provide convenient and frequent services. The 
plan contributes to this aim by— 

a The shape of the new districts which permits a re- 
latively short route mileagetotake buses within a quarter 
of a mile of the majority of homes. 

b A circulation system in the centre that provides set- 
ting down points close to every workplace. 

However, it might be necessary, in order to achieve a 
ZQ IQ modal split between private and public transport, 
to restrain the use of private cars by adjusting the level of 
parking charges. The only alternative would be to 
reduce the level of activity below that which seems 
likely to be desirable. There must be a constant review 
of the interplay between the main factors- the growth of 
employment.thelevelof traffic and the provision of pub- 
lic transport. 



8.4 Circulation 

Figure 50 shows two main elements in the proposed 
road pattern for the central area- 

i a box of primary distributors wholly surrounding the 

ii a figure of eight of one-way streets serving the car 
parks and central uses. 

The A45 urban motorway would form the south side 
of the box. On the west Birkfield Drive would be con- 
tinued over a new river crossing to join St. Matthews 
Street. On the north St. Matthews Street and Crown 
Street would be improved. On the east a new road would 
run between the Civic College and Alexandra Park to 
link Crown Street with the urban motorway. 

The figure of eight would be made up largely of exist- 
ing streets. There would have to be some major widen- 
ing and new construction, but by adopting one-way 
flow it would be possible to limit these to a scale com- 
patible with that of the existing town. Furthermore, the 
use of existing streets wherever possible would enable 
the new system to be introduced fairly quickly. Local 
bus routes from all directions could follow the figure of 
eight and thus give access to all parts of the centre. The 
establishment of this pattern would make it possible to 
consider the precincting or partial precincting of the 
main shopping streets and the smaller streets running 
between them (figure 51 ). 



8.5 Pattern of uses 

Six areas would be defined by the box of primary roads 
and the figure of eight (figure 52). The shopping centre 
would form the upper part of the figure eight; the lower 
part would be for commercial uses, mainly offices, but 
including those Industries and warehouses which must 
remain in the central area. The four areas between the 
figure of eight and the box would be mainly occupied by 
educational uses around the Civic College to the east; 
by the Wet Dock to the South ; by new residential areas 
near the river and railway station; and by mixed uses 
including the local government centre on the west. 

The calculations on which we have based our prelim- 
inary proposals for the town centre are set out in appen- 
dix G. and some of the more important uses are dis- 
cussed Individually In part IV. 



8.6 Design 

The town centre is an important element in the visual 
structure of the expanded town discussed in chapter 1 0. 
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TtM pm »nt forni t$ wmmartted in fifiur* 53. and a broad 
dwM-dimattfiortal policy for the central area is shown in 
figure 54 . The msi n features are - 
I To pr es erv e artd enhar>ce the green edge of the 
piateau that appean to contain the Inner town. 

a To maintain and intansifv the contrast between the 
smaM scats of the historic heart and the larger scale of the 
areas immediatefy around it 

iii To improve the river as an integral part of the urban 
acerta (see chapMr 9). 

Further study wHI be needed of a number of aspects, 
including - 

a The character required of new buildings in the 
historic centre to ensure that they fri in with the remain- 



ing oldef buildings and that the churches continue to be 
domiitating elements in the townscepe. 

b The most suHeble uses for historic buildings, and 
measures to ensure proper care end maintenance of the 
town s heritage of older houses and churches. 

c The design of new main roads around the centre, 
especially tha urban motorway ; how they look from the 
town and how the town looks from them are equally 
important 

d The types of housing suitable for the central area, 
and the best forms and locations for them. 

e The relationship between the town centre and the 
river, and the use of sites around the Wot Dock, if their 
present uses should be relocated. 
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Areas for 

J concentrating and 
relating future tall 
blocks 



g Open yards etc. 

P replaced by new 
low blocks to 
preserve and 
enhance views 
both of Stoke Hill 
from the centre, 
and of the centre 
from the new A45 
shown in black. 




9 The river 



A centuiy barges navigated the Gipping to Stow- 
maritet and regattas were held in the heart of Ipswich. 
Today commerce and recreation on the river ere largely 
confirted to the broad Orwell estuary below the Wet 
Dock. The town reaches are neither useful nor beautiful. 
Many people have expressed corKem about the state of 
the river : some years ago the Ipswich Society coitducted 
a survey artd made some valuable suggestions. Expan- 
sion to the west wHI add M the potential importance of 
the river artd give an opportunity for improvirtg it 



ss 



The critical 
posItloA of the 
river 




9.1 Problems 

The Gipping/Orwell runs for nine miles through the 
proposed designated area from just above Sramford Mill 
in the north to Freston Reach in the south. Its course is 
tortuous. ar>d until the estuary is reached, there it no 
point from which more than a quarter of a mile of riw 
can be seen (figure 55). 

The Orwell it tidal up to Horseferry Weir and slime and 
refuse on the river bed ere exposed for half the lime. The 
rise and fall erodes the banks snd keeps silt artd mud in 
suspension, giving the river a constantly filthy appear- 
ance. it is alto polluted by industrial effluent discharged 
upstream. Buildiogs generally back on to the river; the 
banks are in poor condition: the towing path is decay- 
ing ; artd the river corridor is almost without pleasant in- 
ckfent 

The combined foul and storm water sewers serving 
the town are designed so that at limes of prolonged 
heavy rain they overflow into the Orwell : but when a 
rainstorm coincides with a spring tide and a heavy runoff 
higher up the valley the lower parts of the town are 
flooded. 

Above the buih-up area the river vanes in wkfth and 
depth. In the shallower parts weed prevents bathing and 
would make boating hazardous. Fishing is the only sport 
at Ihe moment. 

The plan aims to rectify some of these defects and to 
make the river once more an attractive feature of the 
town. It will take many years to achieve this. But it is 
important to have a perspective to guide riverside de- 
velopment end inspire improvements whenever the 
opportunity arises. 



9.2 Proposals 

These are shown in figure 56. 

i The approach to Ipswich from the estuary would be 
improved by careful extensions to the Gainsborough 
estate together with extensions to the existing wood- 
lands. creating a well-defirted edge to the town. 

ii On the opposite shore the Strand should be de- 
signed as a picnic area with hardy seats and tables, im- 
proved car parking and better access to the water. 

iii The construction of the proposed new quay at 
Halifax on (ha right bank opposite Cliff Quay would 
complete the industrialisation of the upper estuary. If 
approved, it should be designed so as not to spoil the 
views of the wooded ridge above Stoke Park from the 
opposite bank. It would be desirable to replace the yacht 
moorings now in the area of river bed to be reclaimed, 
and to ensure continued facilities for the Orwell Yacht 
Club and the boatyerd at Bourne Bridge. 
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Proposed river 
improvements 

The main proposals ate 
lor retaining the level of 
«vaier above Stoke Bridge 
and for creating land ■ 
scaped riverside walks 
end picnic areas These 
should be done in edddion 
to basic flood prevention 
works. The sketches show 
proposed sections through 
the liver banks. 



Public open space 
Secondery school plaving fields 
Playing fields 



Existing trees 



Special regional recraation facilities 



Industry 



Housing 



Existing prominent features 



Possible new prominent features 
NewA45 



Town distributor roads 



Neighbourhood distributor roads 



Parking 



Footpaths 
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RIVERBANK TREATMENT to combine aerty flood prevention with later landKaping 
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iv The proposed bridge carrying the A45 urban 
motorway over the Wet Dock and the New Cut would 
make an imposing entrance to the town in scale with the 
port installations on either hand. 

V The next section of the river from the New Cut to 
Constantine Weir is critical. It is here that flooding 
occurs; here too the river is closest to the heart of the 
town. The East Suffolk and Norfolk River Authority 
have prepared a scheme for a weir in the New Cut and 
improvements to the banks and river bed to end the 
danger of flooding. Works would extend upstream as far 
as the bridge carrying the main railway line. A model has 
been tested and the authority hopes to make an early 
start on theae works. 

It is vital to prevent flooding, but the need for major 
works should also be seen as an opportunity to enhance 
Ipswich by improving the appearance and use of the 
river. The visitor arriving by train makes his first contact 
with Ipswich around this section of the river. People 
living in the expansion area would cross it frequently 
by way of Stoke Bridge, Princes Street bridge, or the 
new bridge carrying the proposed extension of Birk- 
field Drive into the town centre. The natural direction for 
the expansion of the central area is towards the north 
bank of the Orwell between these bridges. The reloca- 
tion of the yeast factory and the railway goods station 
would provide sites for prestige offices or high density 
housing if the river were improved. 

To make the most of this part of the town it is essential 
in our view to retain enough water to cover the river bed 
at all times, and to provide attractive riverside walks. 
These two conditions are not met by the River Author- 
ity's scheme. We are therefore recommending some 
amendments, including a second weir to maintain the 
water level upstream from Stoke Bridge, and a different 
treatment of the banks. We recommend that they be 
drawn out in detail, tested and costed before a final 
decision is taken. 

The cost of these proposals would be greater than a 
simple flood protection scheme, mainly because sewers 
would have to be diverted and sewage pumped to pre- 
vent the water backing up. Butthe cost would be a small 
proportion of the total investment in town expansion. 
We believe it would be fully justified by the long-term 
benefits it would confer. 

Towns in many parts of the world are considering how 
they can make better use of their waterways to enhance 
the urban scene and provide some relief from the grow- 
ing weight of traffic and bulk of buildings. The river is 
one of the most important assets of Ipswich ; a revival of 
its past beauty and interest could make a major con- 
tribution to the image of the expanded town, 
vi The river divides just above Constantine Weir— 
a The Gipping (eastern limb) is kept at a constant 
level between two sluices. This Is because the water was 



formerly used for cooling by the Constantine Road 
power station. A short canal joins the river and together 
they enclose two sides of the recreation grourrd in Port- 
man's Walk. This open space, together with the bowling 
alley, the greyhound track and the football ground, pro- 
vide some of the ingredients for a town pleasure park 
which could be developed to cater for a wide variety of 
pursuits along this stretch of the river. The traditional 
fairground site is on the opposite bank. Constantine 
Road power station has been closed. This may make 
possible a revival of pleasure boating In the heart of the 
town. 

b The Orwell (western limb) is at present seriously 
polluted : its condition would be improved if the effluent 
from the beet sugar factory could be diverted to one of 
the new trunk sewers serving Bremford district. 

vii The two limbs rejoin above Yarmouth Road and 
the Gipping then extends without interruption to the 
beet sugar factory. Despite the mixture of industry, 
obsolete housing, market garden end tips, the riverside 
is surprisingly pleasant, mainly because of the mature 
trees. Further planting should be done at strategic points 
and when adjoining land is taken for industrial develop- 
ment firms should be encouraged to site playing fields 
beside the river so that the green walk is further en- 
hanced. 

viii The island south of Chantry Cut is likely to be 
used for sand and gravel extraction. It is suggested that 
the method of working be arranged so that an uninter- 
rupted lake results. Land to the east and south could be 
earmarked for lakeside housing close to the Bramford 
district centre. One of the proposed secondary school 
campuses would overlook the lake from the west. 

ix The river narrows and becomes much shallower 
near the approach to Sproughton mill. This stretch is 
likely to be used only for incidental recreation — walking, 
fishing, etc. Planting is proposed to screen the beet 
sugar factory and the rather harsh edge of Sproughton 
village. 

X The long stretch of the river from Sproughton mill 
to Bramford mill curves round the wooded hillside 
reserved for a regional sports centre. Flat land between 
the river and All 00 should be used for public playing 
fields. The small sewage works serving Bramford village 
could eventually be removed. 

The proposed urban motorway from Blakenham to 
east Ipswich will be close to the river for most of its 
length. The visual relationship between the two should 
be considered at every stage in the design of the road 
and of river improvements. 

We have dealt with each distinctive section of the 
river in turn. While it is important to have variety in the 
riverside scene it is equally important to design the 
improvements to give a greater impression of the 
continuity of the river throughout the expanded town. 



S7 Student riverside 
accommodation 
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10 Visual structure 



The preceding chapters have considered each geo- 
graphical division of the town. They have tried to show 
how these parts will be welded together by the central 
area and the developing system of cross-town com- 
munications. This functional structure should be mirror- 
ed by the visual structure. The draft Basic Plan — though 
two-dimensional In presentation — embodies a broad 
three dimensional policy for the overall form of the town. 
This is made up of a number of elements, Including such 
things as— 

i D/sfr/cts with an identifying character. 

ii The scale of different parts of the town — height and 
bulk of buildings, relation of buildings to streets and 
open spaces. 

ill The edges of the town and of distinctive parts of it. 

iv The landmarks (natural or martr-made) that are 
seen from many points within and outside the town. 

V Distinctive buildings or groups of buildings that 
stand out as symbols of particular parts of the town. 

Such elements make up the visual structure, helping 
people to find their way about the town and to feel at 
home in it. 



10.1 Existing Ipswich 

Many of the small towns in Suffolk lie snugly in a river 
valley, invisible from a short distance away, neatly con- 
tained by the edges of the plateau. Half a century ago, 
Ipswich was like this. The town was entirely within the 
Gipping/Orwell valley, uniquely sited where the river 
makes its sharp right-angle bend around Stoke Hill. The 
town centre and the inner areas ere contained by an al- 
most complete circle of tree-crowned slopes. But the 
suburbs have now spread beyond this edge and far over 
the plateau. They have no natural limits and the 
character of development has not generally defined any 
artificial ones. Ipswich presents a ragged edge to the 
surrounding countryside, 

Throughout the town buildings are mainly of two and 
three storeys. But there is a marked contrast between 
the closely built-up character of the narrow streets in the 
centre, punctuated by the towers and spires of the 
medieval churches, and the spreading low density 
suburbs. It Is the intimate scale of the central streets 
with their bustle of activity - rather than the quality of 
individual buildings — that gives the town its essential 
character. 

Immediately north and south of the centre are two 
open spaces of very different nature — Christchurch Park 
and the Wet Dock. This juxtaposition of park, shopping 
centre and port is perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
Ipswich — presenting problems for cross-town traffic 
and opportunities for town design. 

The pattern of small-scale building is broken only by a 
few large structures. First to be built were the mills and 
warehouses on the north side of the Wet Dock, followed 
in recent years by the Civic College, the Bramford Road 
flats, the hospital tower, and Greyfriars. Descending to 
the inner town from the plateau one is aware first of the 
green edge apparently containing it, secondly of the 
large buildings on the fringes of the historic centre, and 
lastly of the group of churches and the town hall 
marking, but not prominently, the heart of Ipswich. 

The large buildings near the centre are the main land- 
marks of Ipswich, together with Cliff Quey power 
station, the gas holder, the beet sugar factory, the 
Claydon cement works with its 400-foot chimney, and 
the two prominent hills of Sproughton Manor and 
Mockbeggars Hall. All these lie in the Gipping/Orwell 
valley, emphasising the line of the river pivoting about 
the green promontory of Stoke Hill, which forms a 
southern edge to the town centre and a western edge to 
the industrialised upperestuary. 

These landmarks would be the main reference points 
in the visual structure of the expanded town. The two 
new districts would lie on a plateau where there are few 
natural or man-made landmarks; but they overlook the 
Gipping/Orwell valley with its succession of focal 
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Woodlands and shelter belts. 



•mmm Roads. 

— . - 26'contourswithl8ndbeiow50'0.0. 
MMS showm shaded. 



• New groups of tall buildings 
emphasizing main centres. 

▲ New tall blocks, possibly residential, 
on main hill tops. 



IHIMM Dominam horizons seen from dtstant 
key points. These should remain 
wooded and some might be crowned 
by tail blocks. Low buildings should 
normally be avoided unless combined 
with dense tree planting. 




A Other landmarks: new and existing 
hospiuls. existing flats, industries 
and Civic College. In addition to those 
shown, others may be formed by a 
few blocks of flats, major new 
factories and offices on the 
rural fringe. 
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points, and the smaller tributary valley of Belstead 
Brook. 



10.2 Future policy 

The physical form of the town should emphasise— 

i the separate identity of existing Ipswich and the two 
new districts ; 

ii the union of all these as a single town. 

These aims would be achieved by using the two 
valleys as the main ordering element in the townscape, 
at once dividing and uniting its component parts. Free of 
further building and left open for recreation, the valleys 
would separate Ipswich, Belstead and Branford. But 
containing existing and new landmarks seen from 
critical points in the town, the valleys would also visually 
unite the different built-up areas. 

The new districts would be largely residential areas, 
small in scale and varying little in density. Factories 
would be mainly single storey buildings on extensive 
sites. On the gently sloping plateau the new districts 
would not be seen from existing Ipswich or the surround- 
ing countryside, nor would there be long views from 
most parts of them. Only the district centres, with their 
concentration of intensive uses, provide an opportunity 
for tall buildings and dense development. Sited on the 
edge of the plateau, overlooking the valleys separating 
Bramford and Belstead from Ipswich, the district 
centres would have views of the main landmarks along 
the line of the river, and would themselves be seen 
from many points in the existing town. These features 
should be fully exploited in the detailed design ••o that 
the district centres become new reference points in the 
total town structure. 

The new urban motorway following the valley from 
west to east and bridging the head of the estuary would 
become yet another landmark emphasising the line of 
the river and linking the existing focal points. The road 
should be located and designed to exploit views of 
existing and new landmarks and as itself a key element 
in the visual structure. The river should be emphasised 
by further planting to give a soft line in contrast to the 
hard line of the motorway. There should be prominent 
buildings or landscape features at Sproughton Manor; 
at the hospital adjoining Chantry Park; on the edges of 
the town centre linking Greyfriars, the dock and the Civic 
College; and on Stoke Hill, which will be the geo- 
graphical centra of the expanded town, with the central 
area extending towards it and the urban motorway on 
its flank. 

All these would help to bind the various elements into 
a unified town, which should wherever possible be en- 
closed by a green edge beyond which is the open 
countryside (figure 58). In the central area the contrast 



between the intimate small-scale core and the larger 
buildings around should be preserved and emphasised 
in the character of new building and urban renewal 
(see chapter 8). Belstead and Bramford would each be 
given a distinct three-dimensional character (see 
chapter 6). 
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11 Homes 



The draft Basic Plan shows the areas allocated for 
residential neighbourhoods. These areas include the 
land required for housing and access roads at the re- 
commended average net density, and the land required 
for nursery and primary schools, local shops, small open 
spaces, churches, public houses and meeting places. 
Though the basic plan does not go into more detaii 
than this, it is necessary at this stage to make assump- 
tions about the number of dwellings of different sizes, 
standards and densities that will be included in the 
housing programme. There are three reasons for this— 

i To confirm that the proposed residential densities 
can provide a range of housing to meet the likely need. 

ii To provide a basis for an urban design policy show- 
ing the height and bulk of buildings in different parts of 
the new districts. 

iii To provide housing costs for the financial appraisal. 

The broad objective of housing policy must be to 

provide a wide enough range of homes to give people a 
choice of size, standard, tenure and environment, and an 
opportunity of moving when their circumstances or 
tastes change. 



59 Expected 

household size 
distribution of 
newcomers 

The number of people in 
the household is shown 
on the right-hand side. 




60 Estimated 

household size 
distribution of the 
total population 




11.1 Dweliing sizes 

A household projection, based on the population 
projection (on assumptions described in appendix B), 
shows the number of separate households of various 
sizes and types to be expected In Ipswich at different 
dates (figures 59 and 60). In converting this household 
projection into a housing programme It Is necessary to 
make some assumptions about the mobility of house- 
holds between dwellings during the course of the family 
cycle. Most people moving to Ipswich will be young 
married couples, many of whom will move Into a family 
house If they can, and until their families increase they 
may have more accommodation than they need. Later 
on, when the children grow up and leave home, the 
couple are still likely to be living in the same ora similar 
house, and once again they will have spare rooms. For 
the purpose of estimating demand we need to know if, 
when and on what conditions they are likely to move 
into a smallerdwelling. 

11.1.1 Housing mobility The Ipswich social survey 
provides some information on mobility, which can be 
compared with that from a national survey by Culling- 
worth and his colleagues. The Ipswich survey suggests 
that relatively few people moving house do so to get one 
of a different size. Of people who had moved into their 
present home during the previous five yeers, only 12 per 
cent had wanted a larger house and four percents small- 
er one. Of those in Ipswich who wanted to move, 1 2 per 
cent said they would like a larger house and 1 2 per cent 
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said they would like a smaller one; the proportions were 
similar among those who actually expected to move 
within two years. These findings are in line with those 
reported by Cullingwoith ; he concluded that the main 
reasons for moving were changes in personal circum- 
stances (marriage, change of job, bereavement, etc.) 
which accounted for 43 per cent, and a desire for 'better' 
housing and greater security (a higher-ciass neighbour- 
hood or a change of tenure to owner-occupation) which 
accounted for 38 percent. 

The surveys, both in Ipswich and nationally, show 
that age is a critical factor in movement. The cycle 
begins when young new households split off from exist- 
ing households; mobility reaches a peak among small 
families with young children, and declines through the 
later stages of family life to a relatively immobile old age. 
This is why growing households generally have about 
the right number of rooms but older households often 
have more than they need. At all ages the higher a 
family's income the more likely it is to move. Old people, 
if they move at all, generally go into the cheapest 
houses, while middle aged people and small families 
obtain the most expensive ones. 

In interpreting these results it must be remembered 
that people's preferences are influenced by what 
accommodation has been available. It is difficult to 
estimate any hidden demand for smaller homes because 
most of the dwellings built In the past generation have 
had three bedrooms. 

11.1.2 Accommodation standards in Ipswich 
There are at present large numbers of one and two 
person households occupying family houses. In 1961, 
out of a total of 36,262 households, 1 5,641 consisted of 
one or two people, and 9,51 3 of these (27 per cent of all 
households) were occupying more thart four rooms. 
Some of these will have moved into the smaller flats 
built by the Borough Council since 1 961 . 

11.1.3 The need for small dwellings There are 
good reasons why small households should be given the 
opportunity of living in suitable small dwellings. Some 
types of small dwellings can be built at higher densities, 
thus contributing to the achievement of a compact town. 
It is a waste of resources to provide largerdwelllngsthan 
people want. Properly designed small dwellings can give 
greater comfort and convenience, particularly for 
elderly people. 

In preparing the housing programme we have 
assumed that more small households than at present 
would occupy small dwellings if these were available 
at the right time, in the right place and at the right price. 

n .1 .4 Assumed standards For the purpose of the 
basic plan we have had to make assumptions about the 
relationship between household size and dwelling size 
at the end of the expansion period. This has to be done 
not just for the expansion areas but for the whole of 
Ipswich, since the expansion areas will provide homes 



for some of the new households formed in Ipswich 
during the period. We are also assuming that some 
households already established in Ipswich will move 
into the new districts, and some of the newcomers into 
the existing town. It is difficult to estimate the extent of 
this movement but the social survey showed that more 
than a third of Council tenants in Ipswich would like to 
live in a different district or a better house. Much will 
depend on rent policies yet to be decided. It is likely 
that these movers will include some elderly people 
seeking smaller dwellings. The assumed accommoda- 
tion standards are shown in appendix D and the pro- 
posed stock of dwellings in table 11.1. The household 
projections have been carried forward to 2001 to see 
whether the range of dwellings built during the expan- 
sion period will be broadly suitable on the assumption 
that there is no further intake of population to expanded 
Ipswich. The recommended long-term accommodation 
standards are given in appendix D. We have assumed 
that by the end of the century there will have been 
enough movement between districts for these standards 
to apply generally in the expanded town. 



1 1 .2 Dwelling types 

11.2.1 Family dwellings will amount to about 63 
per cent of all new dwellings. They are best provided in 
the form of one, two or three storey houses, and as all 
family dwellings are likely to have children living in 
them at some time, all should have a garden. A variety of 
sizes, standards and environments will be needed. 

11.2.2 Small dwellings have been divided into two 
main groups— those for young people, and those for the 
middle aged and elderly- because their needs are differ- 
er\t. The younger households wanting small dwellings 
may consist of single people, living alone or sharing 
with friends, or young married couples not yet wanting 
to settle in a family house. Such people will want to be 
near work, shops, and entertainments and some may ^ 
like to live in tall blocks if they can afford to. 

On the other hand, middle aged couples whose chil- 
dren have left home will want at least two or three 
rooms and plenty of storage space. Car ownership will 
be high, heating will be important and since the middle 
aged are likely to stay in the same dwelling in their old 
age, the design should be suitable for old people. There is 
likely to be a big demand for bungalows from these 
households because many will want and can afford, 
the advantage of a garden, and the quietness and ' 
privacy of a single storey dwelling. But other middle 
aged people will want to take advantage of freedom 
from family ties to lead a more urban life, and may choose 
a flat near the central area or a district centre, perhaps 
with a splendid view over a park or the river, where they 
are close to all that is going on. 

Small households of retired people have similar needs 
to the middle aged, except that the sharp drop in iticome { 



11.1 Proposed housing 
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usually expected with retirement msy prove an econo- 
mic incentive to move to a smaller and cheaper dvrelling, 
particularly for those renting their homes. Old people are 
usually attached to rtietr neighbourhood, friends and re- 
latives. and do fwt often want to move away from what is 
farruliar. Fewer old people seem to want gardens these 
days. They should be given the opportunity of moving to 
a flat or a bungalow close to their old home or family. 

We therefore recommend the provision of small 
dwellings of two distinct types flats arKl bungalows 
grouped among the family houses for middle aged and 
old people: and flats at higher density in the town and 
district centres for young households and sonw of the 
older ones. 



11.3 Tenure 

11.3.1 National trends The pattern of housing 
tenure is changing, and changing rapidly- 



6>mI Bmain England England Ipamneli 
1S47 19sa 1962 19S1 

% % % % 

Owner eeeupiart 2S 39 43 «9 

Councd tenant* 13 20 21 29 

PrivMa Mnanu St 40 36 23 

Sourea: J. 9. CutUogwonh. Engkih Hnieng Trends and Canau*. 

New housing today is almost entirely private building 
for owner-occupation or council building for renting. 
Since privately rented dwellings are almost sll old. we 
can expect this sector to disappear aventuatty as old 
housing is ranawad. 

The general rise in reel incomes expected in the next 
15-20 years is likely to lead to furdier increases in 
owner-occupation. So is the fact that more people than 
aver before wHI inherit the capital value of their parents' 
or grandparents' housss. 

With housing finance aa it is today, most people mov- 
ing in middle or old age are likely to continue the same 
form of tenure they have held previously. 'Thera is no 
incsntive for owner-occupiers to change to unsubeidiaed 
rented accommodation, while people who have been 
renting all thair lives do not usually have the capital to 
purchase a house and would find diffkulty in getting a 
mortgage. Thus most changes in tenure take place when 
people get married or while their families are growing. 

Soma social differences between owner-occupiers 
and ranters can ba expected to continue; owner- 
occupiers are likely to include a relatively high propor- 
tion of white coVar workers with incomes above the av- 
erage. They may also continua to have household siaas 
below the average. 



91 Assumed changes 
In housing 
tenure 

Of the total number of 
dwellings built up to 
1981. haH would be for 
owner-occupation. The 
gray area represents 
dweibngs that might be 
built initially for renting 
and later sold. 




11.3.2 Aaaumptions for Ipswich We estimate that 
the distribution of incomes in 1971 wilt allow about 25 
par cant of the newcomers to purchase a house if they 
wish. It if expected that the rise in real incomes by 1981 
will ensbie sbout 50 percent of the new population to be 
owner-occupiers. This n about the proportion in 
Ipswich now. It is assumed that a majority of people who 
can afford to buy a house will wish to do so. tiiough 
soma may prefer to rent until dtey feel settled in the 
town. The proportion of homes built for sale in the ex- 
pansion area should therefore start at about 20 par cent 
and increase steadily so that by the end of the expansion 
period about haH the new dwellings are owner- 
occupied (figure 61 ). This has been stated as a Govern- 
ment objective. 

Young people in flats will normsUy want to rent. 
Traditionally, flats in England have always been rented, 
but there is likely to be an increasing desire to purchase 
flats by middle aged and elderly people moving out of 
owner-occupied houses : we propose that initially tan 
per cant of flats for middle aged and elderly people 
should be lor sale. 
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ThfM broad tiandarda of housiog art tuggaatad to 
maat dfffarant lovafa of inconta and diffarant taataa. 

About 60 par cant of ail dwa9ir>gs atwuld conform 
bioadiv to tha atandard in tha Parkar-Moma raport aa 
racommandad in tha Miniatry of Houaing'a Circular 
36/67. It would apply to moat rantad houaaa. to about 
40 par cam of thoaa for aale. and to aoma flata. 

Tha iftiarmadiala aiartdard would cortaiM of alightfy 
tnora axpanaiva dwaMnga for paopla who can afford 
larger gardana and intagral garagaa. and more ganaroua 
aiafMlarda of apaca artd amanity. It would apply to a 
atitaR proportion of rantad houaaa. to about haH tha 
flata on high danatty aitaa. artd to about 40 par cant of 
houaaa arrdburtgalowi for aaia. 

OwaUmga of both that# atandarda would ba built at 
about tha sama rfanaity. Oanarbaa on naw private and 
caurtcil estttea are tartdirtg to convarga. They ahould 




extra car apaca par dwelling, and for avary family houaa 
to have a gardan. At tha aarrta tima they ahotdd ba 
aconomical in land and attginaaring aarvicaa artd put 
awyorta within aaay roach public transport artd 
oihsr f a c ibtiaai A rsnga of 10 to 20 dwellings par nat 
acre it ra co mmandad. but most areas would be near 
tba average of about 1 S. 

Tha highaat standard would induda sorrw luxury 
flats for both ssla and rartt. and detached houses for 
tale. Tha danaity range proposed for tha latter is 5 to 1 0 
dwallingi par nat acre. 

Tha praciaa proportiorta of dwaflirtgs of each stattdard 
to build each year artd thair density will ba dacidad by 
tha Oa'miopmant Corporation artd the County Borough 
Counefl. They ahtxild taka account of tha household 
d w r ac i srirt ca of rtaar co maraandof aatabliahad Ipswich 
f am il ia a who orant to mova to lha axpartaion area. Our 
proposals are put forward to provida a batia for allocating 
tha light amount of Isrtd for houamg. They are summw* 
iaad in tsWa 11.2. If average danaitiaa should bo lower 
than we have asMimod then land now altocstsd for 
expansion sftw 1981 wifl have to ba bullion before that 
dstt and a ubaaquant axpsntion accommodated elaa- 




capscity of Ipswich might ba greater, but other aapects 
of the plan would have to ba altered to provida work and 
aorvicos for more paopla. 
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67 Projected 
average 
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the established 
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68 Projected average 
household size 
of the 

newcomers 







69 Projected average 
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the total 
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11.5 Renewal and improvement of existing 
residential areas 

The County Borough Council have been demolishing 
about 200 unfit houses every year. Up to 1981 the 
Council expect to demolish a further 500 dwellings that 
may become unfit during the period. 

There is also the problem of older houses which, 
though not unfit by present statutory standards, are 
well below modern standards In amenities and layout. 
In expanded Ipswich there will be a sharp contrast 
betweert the relatively large quantity of modern homes 
and most of the areas surviving from the nineteenth 
century. Figure 43 shows the age of housing in the 
existing town. Between 1870 and 1913 the building 
rate was about 300 dwellings a year; this means that 
throughout the planned expansion the stock of 
dwellings more than a century old will be increasing by 
300 a year. 

Many of these older homes are now owner-occupied. 
Some have been considerably improved to bring them 
closer to accepted standards; others are deteriorating. 
Most of them are in areas that lack local open space and 
garages, and where the road layout will not be suitable 
for the expected growth of traffic. 

As pointed out in the recent report of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee 'Our Older Homes', the 
need is not for wholesale clearance and rebuilding but 
for comprehensive improvement of large areas, includ- 
ing the demolition of some houses to enhance the en- 
vironment of those that will remain occupied for a 
generation or more. This would include more provision 
of local open space and garages or car parks. 

Under existing powers the local authority cannot 
tackle housing in this way. But the problem of 'twilight 
areas' is becoming one of national concern and it is 
possible that during the expansion period new powers 
and financial assistance will be made available. 

In refining the draft Basic Plan for existing Ipswich, 
the areas to be comprehensively improved when powers 
are available should be defined. Their extent and poss- 
ible treatment will be an important factor in determining 
the detailed location and programming of various 
lengths of the primary road networkin the existing town. 



11.6 Conclusions 

The housing programme outlined above covers the three 
points raised at the beginning of this chapter— 

i The average net density in the residential areas 
(excluding high density flats in the town and district 
centres) would be 1 4.2 dwellings per acre. In 1 981 the 
average size of newcomers' households is expected to be 
3.25 persons. The population density would therefore be 
46 persons per acre, somewhat below the range of 50 to 
60 persons per acre recommended in our first report. 
But average household size will continue to increase up 
to 1991 (figures 67. 68. and 69) when the average 
net density is likely to be about 50 persons per acre. 
The recommended accommodation standards provide 
an average of 4.25 bed spaces per dwelling, equivalent 
to 60 bed spaces per acre. It should be noted that the 
number of bed spaces per acre is often used in planning 
reports as a measure of residential density. It determines 
the maximum number of people that could be accom- 
modated without overcrowding ; in practice, the popula- 
tion is usually lower than this. 

ii It is clear that the number of dwellings suitable for 
tall blocks will be relatively small. They should therefore 
be concentrated mainly in the town centre and the 
district centres to give visual emphasis to these focal 
points of economic and social life. Some tall blocks 
might also be built on certain favourable sites such as 
Stoke Hill and Sproughton Manor. In the greater part of 
the expansion area, densities will range from 10 to 20 
dwellings per acre. This range does not result in marked 
contrasts in the bulk of buildings. Visual variety will have 
to be achieved through the details of design, layout and 
landscaping, 

ill The proposed division of the housing programme 
between dwellings of three standards, each divided into 
those for sale and for rent, provides a basis for the hous- 
ing section of the financial appraisal described in 
chapter21. 
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12 Industry 



12.1 Established industry 

The increase in empioyment in existing manufacturing 
industry has been estimated as 6,000 by 1981 (4.2.2). 
The average number of workers per acre on existing 
industriai sites is relatively iow, and most firms have 
stated that the tikeiy growth of empioyment up to 1 981 
can be accommodated on their existing sites. There will 
be a large increase in manufacturing employment at 
Nacton, relatively small increases irt most of the other 
existing industrial areas, and reductions in the town 
centre and the area east of the Wet Dock. A few firms in 
the town centre are already considering relocation on 
more spacious and convenient sites elsewhere; others 
should be encouraged to do so during the expansion 
period. The availability of sites in the new districts 
would facilitate this process. 



12.2 New Industry 

12.2.1 Employment The number of jobs in new 
manufacturing industry required in Ipswich during the 
expansion period cannot be exactly estimated since it 
will depend upon the quantity of basic offices attracted 
from London and the build-up of service trades. The 
maximum need is likely to be for 16,000 new factory 
jobs; sufficient land must be allocated to meet this 
maximum need, though it may not all be taken up by 
1981. 

Two additional sources of empioyment on new in- 
dustrial estates must also be considered — 

i Firms relocated from the existing town as a result of 
redevelopment for new and improved roads and other 
uses; it is impossible to make a firm estimate in advance 
of detailed plans, but a figure of 3,000 employees seems 
to be of the right order. 

ii Service industries that can best be located on in- 
dustrial estates. These include laundries, dairies, 
builders’ yards, road haulage depots, warehouses, local 
authority and statutory undertakers' depots. Studies 
described in appendix E estimate the total service em- 
ployment suitable for industrial estates as 6,400 in 1981. 

New industrial areas must thus provide for about 
25,000 workers, with some room for subsequent ex- 
pansion. 

12.2.2 Acreage The number of workers per acre of 
industrial land varies considerably between one type of 
industry and another. We do not know what industries 
will be attracted to Ipswich. The average density of the 
larger industrial estates in all the earlier new towns is 
much the same as a result of the great diversity of factor- 
ies there. We may expect Ipswich to have a similar ex- 
perience. But average density is likely to be lowerthan in 



the earlier new towns owing to the growth of automa- 
tion and the need for more roads and carparks. 

Allocations of industrial acreage must allow for ex- 
pansion of employment after firms have settled in. Most 
firms that move to new towns have been growing be- 
fore their move and continue to grow after it. This means 
that densities gradually increase as expansion land Is 
occupied by factory buildings, a result that is often 
overlooked in new town master plans. It is true that the 
Increase In automation may at the same time be lowering 
densities; but this might be balanced by increases in 
shift working (so that more people occupy the same 
area during a working day), and in the proportion of 
office and research workers. Projections of industrial 
density are discussed In appendix E where it is shown 
that industry is likely to have about 30 workers per gross 
acre initially, rising to about 50 per acre after perhaps ten 
years. This means that the area required for new in- 
dustry in 1981 could be about 600 acres, in order to 
provide for the growth of newly established industries 
after 1 981 and to give some flexibility in programming 
industrial development, the Urban Structure Map shows 
a somewhat larger area for new industry. 

12.2.3 Industrial estates Two types of industrial 
estate are proposed— 

i Large industrial estates of conventional type. 

ii Smaller industrial estates within the residential 
neighbourhoods. 

The Urban Structure Map shows five major industrial 
estates in the new districts. They range from 57 to 208 
acres. They are therefore big enough to provide the 
advantages of industrial concentration — 

a A range of sites of different shapes and sizes is avail- 
able for letting at any given time. 

b A smaller area of land need be reserved for ex- 
pansion since it can be available to a number of factories, 
not all of which will require it. 

c Common services can be provided, e.g. banks, post 
offices, canteens, etc. 

Industrial estatesshould be no larger than is necessary 
to enjoy these advantages. The smallertheyare the more 
widely distributed they can be, with the advantages that 
traffic is spread more evenly over the main road system, 
that peak flows are in both directions, and that more 
people can live within walking or cycling distance of their 
work. 

Eachoftheindustrlalestatesin Bramfordand Belstead 
has direct access from one or more of the town dis- 
tributor roads, and they have been placed as close as 
possible to junctions with the regional roads A12 and 
A45. They are sited on the edges of the districts so that 
they can expand outwards if the maximum estimated 
acreage should eventually prove too small. They will be 
partly screened from residential areas and the surround- 
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ing countryaide by existing and new woodlands. 

The reasons for proposing neighbourhood industry 
have been given in section 6.5.4. Such sites will not be 
suitable for all types of industry because factories there 
will have to be good neighbours to the nearby housing. 
Some restrictive conditions would have to be agreed, 
but the general trend appears to be that fewer and fewer 
factories can be regarded as a nuisance. Studies da- 
scribed in appendix E suggest that about a quarter of 
total factory employment may be suitable for neigh- 
bourhood industrial areas. The average density of work- 
ers per acre may not be higher than on the main industrial 
estates because r>etghbourhood industry should be sur- 
rounded by thick planting. Each estate should be be- 
tween 30 and 40 acres. Sites are rtot shown on the 
Urban Stiucture Map because they would be decided 
when each neighbourhood is planned in detail. 

Neighbourhood industry would be something of an 
experiment But the plan does not commit Ipswich to it 
If the demand is smaller than we expect then later 
r>aighbourhood8 can be designed without Industry end 
the major industrial areas enlarged. Neighbourhood in- 
dustrial areas are also suitable for essential uses such as 
telephorw exchanges, fire stations artd petrol filling 
stations. 

A small new industrial area is shown between the rail- 
way and the proposed new quay on reclaimed land at 
Halifax. If this proposal is approved, the area should be 
reserved for industries requiring direct access to the 
port; it may be suitable for firms that have to move from 
Therrtesside, as well as from the central area of Ipswich. 

Artother small industrial area is shown beside the 
proposed railway freight terminal in the north of Bram- 
ford district This would be suitable for warehouses 
associated with the terminal. 

Land at Nacton held by a major engineering firm for 
future expansion has been shown as existing industry. 
So has the whole of the existing industrial area between 
Hadleigh and Sproughton Roads, though there is some 
lar>d available there for new factories. 

Figures 70 and 71 are sketches of a possible layout 
for thefirst new industrial estate. 
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13 Offices 



Offices may be considered under three heads— 

i Those attached to factories, hospitals, colleges and 
other land uses {a/7c///ary offices). 

ii Those direotly serving the town or the sub-region, 
including local government and professional offices 
{residentiary offices). 

iii Those with a national or regional function, e.g. 
head offices of national organisations, or branches serv- 
ing the whole of East Anglia {basic offices) . 

About 20 per cent of the labour force in Ipswich at 
present are office workers. They are mainly in ancillary 
and residentiary offices, which are likely to maintain a 
constant proportion of the growing labour force. But if 
the town becomes increasingly attractive to offices de- 
centralising from London, the proportion in all offices 
could rise to 25 per cent or even more. There could thus 
be an increase by 1 981 of some 1 0,000 to 1 6,000 office 
workers. 

It is not possible to show numerically the relation be- 
tween additional office workers and land allocations. 
Ancillary offices are covered by the land allocated for the 
use they are attached to, e.g. factories, schools. Much of 
the increase in residentiary offices will be in shopping 
centres or in converted houses in suitable parts of the 
central area. Offices decentralised from London will form 
part of the town's economic base : in this sense they are 
an alternative to factory employment, bringing new- 
comers with different occupations and widening the 
opportunities for the growing labour force. 



13.1 Government offices 



of Ipswich, or outside the County Borough. A site of up 
to 1 1 acres for a new County Hall could be made avail- 
able close to the new Civic Centre, forming a local 
government area in the western part of the town centre 
(figure 65). 

13.1.3 Development Corporation The Ipswich De- 
velopment Corporation, to be established under the New 
Towns Act 1965, will have a large administrative and 
technical staff during the period of rapid expansion. 
Earlier Development Corporations have generally set up 
their office in a large country house in the designated 
area. In the expansion of an established large town the 
Development Corporation may consider it more 
appropriate to have Its office In the town centre close to 
the Civic Centre. 

The Development Corporation would also require 
housing and information offices of perhaps 2,500 square 
feet in each of the two district centres. 

13.1.4 Ipswich County Borough Council Con- 
struction of the new Civic Centre on the western edge 
of the town centre is now in progress. All the depart- 
ments of the Council will eventually be located there. 
The plans provide sufficient floor space to accommo- 
date the additional staff needed for the larger town. 

The Borough Council may also require housing and 
welfare offices of about 1,000 square feet in each of the 
two district centres. It would be convenient for the pub- 
lic if these could be combined with the district offices of 
the Development Corporation. 



13.1.1 National government The Ministry of Public 
Building and Works is taking some 54,000 square feet 
of completed offices in which to accommodate most of 
the Ipswich branches of government departments. 

About 5,000 square feet would be required in each 
district centre for the local offices of the Ministry of 
Labour and the Ministry of Social Security, and poss- 
ibly 10,000 square feet in one centre for the Inland 
Revenue. 

The General Post Office wili need two acres in the 
town centre for sorting and administrative offices. The 
new building will replace the present ones in Falcon 
Street and Cornhill, but the G.P.O. will need a new pub- 
lic office in the shopping centre when the Cornhill 
building is relinquished. There would be post offices in 
each of the district centres : the larger neighbourhoods 
should have sub-offices in local shops. 

13.1.2 East Suffolk County Council The present 
County Hall on the eastern edge of the town centre is un- 
suitable and too small. The County Council have con- 
sidered rebuilding in the town centre, or in another part 



13.2 Private offices 

13.2.1 Local business and professional offices 
These generally serve the whole sub-region. They are 
likely to remain predominantly in the central area where 
they are most accessible to clients and to each other. A 
survey of local professional firms in 1965 showed that 
most of them intend to expand to serve the growing 
population and expect to increase their staff by about 50 
per cent. Some wili need larger premises and some new 
firms will also be established. 

These offices do not usually seek accommodation in 
large new buildings because of the high rents and diffi- 
culty of public access. They prefer premises over shops 
or in converted houses close to the main shopping 
centre, such as those in Museum Street, Elm Street, 
Arcade Street and Northgate Street where professional 
and business offices are at present concentrated. A 
number of insurance companies and building societies 
are in purpose-built offices in Princes Street, and others 
are scattered about the shopping centre. There are 
several streets in the central area where some houses 
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have been converted to offices and where further con- 
versions might be appropriate, e.g. Lower Brook Street. 
Professionai offices are a suitable use for some of the 
groups of older buildings that shouid be preserved. 

Some of the additionai professionai and business 
offices wouid be in the district centres. They may include 
branch offices of solicitors, estate agents, typing and 
duplicating agencies, etc. already established in the 
town. Others would be branches of banks, building 
societies, and insurance companies. It is not possible to 
make an accurate forecast of their requirements but it 
might be of the order of 40,000 square feet in each 
district centre — say 20 firms with an average of 2,000 
square feet. 

1 3.2.2 Basic offices Ipswich is likely to prove attrac- 
tive to some of the growing number of offices de- 
centralising all or part of their operations from central 
London, especially to those that retain an office near 
Liverpool Street. The forthcoming electrification of the 
railway will reduce the journey time to one hour. But 
Ipswich will be in competition with other new and ex- 
panding towns so it is difficult to forecast how many 
offices will move. The plan must show a variety of loca- 
tions that could be used for office development but that 
would not prejudice other developments if not taken up 
forsome years. 

Basic offices can be offered three types of site- in the 
town centre, in a district centre, or on the rural fringe. 

i Town centre The Location of Offices Bureau takes 
the view that most dffices decentralising from London 
will seek a town centre site. Its advantages are- 

a public transportfrom most parts of the sub-region ; 

b a wide range of supplies and services close at hand ; 

c proximity totherailwaystation; 

d doseto shops and restaurantsfor staff and visitors. 

Redevelopment of parts of the triangle between 
Princes Street, St. Peters Street and the river would pro- 
vide a number of excellent sites for large office buildings 
between the station and the main shopping centre and 
close to the urban motorway. 

ii District centres Their advantages over the town 
centre are— 

a closerto homes of potential staff; 

b closertoopenspace; 

c cheaper land; 

d easier accessibility by private car. 

They are further- though not too far-from the station, 
and would have a smaller range of shops and services 
close at hand. District centres might be attractive to some 
of the smaller decentralised offices. 

iii Rural fringe Offices on the outskirts of the town 
would have the benefit of the cheapest sites, and a park- 
like setting providing attractive working conditions and 
room for expansion. A number of sites - some with 



attractive large houses — could be acquired by the De- 
velopment Corporation and made available for early 
office development. They might suit the larger and more 
self-sufficient businesses and research establishments 
that could run canteens and special buses for their staff. 

Office Development Permits are at present required 
for new office buildings in East Anglia. When the ex- 
pansion begins permits should be made readily available 
in ipswich where office development can help reduce 
congestion in London. The Development Corporation 
and the County Borough Council should at an early 
stage acquire suitable sites in the central area and on the 
fringes of the designated area and publicise their advan- 
tages for offices. The Borough Council already have some 
suitable land in the town centre. 
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14 Social services 



14.1 Education 

The draft Basic Plan is being prepared at a lime when the 
country's educational system Is undergoing major 
changes affecting the size and grouping of schools for 
different age groups. Neither national policy nor its 
interpretation by the Local Education Authority are yet 
decided. The plan proposes a distribution of schools 
that can be adapted to a number of different educational 
arrangements, while giving full weight to broader social 
considerations and to the place of schools in the total 
urban design. 

14.1.1 Primary schools The Urban Structure Map 
does not show primary school sites; these will be 
decided when each neighbourhood is planned in detail. 

The transfer from primary to secondary education, 
whether it comes at the age of 11, 12 or 13, will still be 
the main breal< in a child’s school life. In our view, 
children of primary school age should so far as possible 
have the opportunity of education within their own 
neiglj^bourhood. 

There are two planning advantages in making primary 
schools as small as educational policy will allow— 

i the smaller the schools the shorter the maximum 
distance any pupil has to walk; 

ii the smaller the schools the more sites there are to 
punctuate residential areas without disrupting their 
pattern. 

Ipswich Education Committee at present favours two- 
form entry primary schools. These can be within a quarter 
of a mile of most homes at the proposed residential 
density. The larger of the proposed neighbourhoods 
would support two of these schools, and most of the 
smaller neighbourhoods one. The few very small 
neighbourhoods could either have one-form entry 
schools, or rely on schools in adjacent larger neighbour- 
hoods, underpasses being built to ensure safe journeys 
over main roads. If the Local Education Authority should 
decide to split primary education between infantschools 
(5-7) and middle schools (8-11/12), then the larger 
neighbourhoods could have either two two-form entry 
middle schools, or one four-form entry middle school. 
The latter should be in a central position and not grouped 
with any of the infant schools, so that school sites are 
not too big. 

In calculatiitg gross residential density an allowance of 
1.5 acres per thousand people has been made for primary 
schools. This includes provision for nursery classes as 
recommended by the Plowden Committee, and is based 
on a primary-secondary break at 12. If the break is earlier 
or later the land requirement will be slightly different: 
adjustments can be made when neighbourhoods are 
designed in detail. The land requirements will not be 
greatly affected by differing numbers of one-form, two- 



form a nd four-form entry schools. 

Owing to the age composition of the newcomers there 
will be fluctuations in the number of primary school 
children in each neighbourhood. Since each new 
district would be built over a short period (chapter 20), 
contiguous neighbourhoods would usually have a similar 
age composition, so there would be little scope for 
dealing with the fluctuations by enlarging school 
catchment areas. It might be necessary to use mobile 
classrooms. 

Some of the primary schools maybe run by the Church 
of England or the Roman Catholic Church. These would 
have a larger catchment area, perhaps extending to a 
whole district. Denominational schools could be 
allocated sites in the larger neighbourhoods near to the 
district centres, where they would be conveniently 
situated to use public transport. 

14.1.2 Secondary schools The Urban Structure 
Map shows four areas of approximately 96 acres each, 
one on the inner edge of each district near the centre and 
one on the outer edge. Each area would accommodate 
two large comprehensive schools. In these locations 
their extensive playing fields could adjoin the general 
open space system, and the large groups of buildings 
could be integrated with the landscape. They would 
have access from the primary road network, with its bus 
routes, and from the pedestrian network, by bridge or 
underpass. The size of the sites can be adjusted when the 
required number of places is known. 

In the existing town the Local Education Authority 
propose comprehensive schools for children up to 16, 
and separate sixth form colleges. In view of the need to 
foster the social unity of the expanded town, and to en- 
courage mobility between old and new districts, it seems 
to us undesirable that two different systems of second- 
ary education should become a permanent feature of 
Ipswich, The Local Education Authority may wish to 
consider the eventual establishment of a single system 
for the whole town, as opportunities for reorganisation 



14.1.3 Special schools The need is not yet dearly 
defined. As they will serve a wide area they should ad- 
join the open space on the Ipswich side of the new 
districts. 

14.1.4 Higher education The East Anglian Regional 
Advisory Council for Further Education has recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science that a Polytechnic be established in East 
Anglia. After considering the cases made by Ipswich 
and the two other local education authorities who 
wanted the Polytechnic in their areas, the Advisory 
Council has expressed the view that it should be in 
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Ipswich. There are universities in Cambridge, Norwich 
and Colchester; Ipswich will soon be the iargest and 
fastest*grQuving town in East Anglia and one of the 
biggest towns in the country without an institution of 
higher education. 

In our view, a Polytechnic shouid be located in the 
heart of the town where it could forge close links with 
the local community and provide an outstanding group 
of buildings, and where students could have easy access 
to central services. A total of 50 to 60 acres would be 
required for the college buildings, halls of residence, 
and playing fields— but these need not all be on the seme 
site. The college buildings could be near the present 
Civic College, creating an educational area In the eastern 
part of the town centre. Student housing could overlook 
the river in the southern part of the central area. 

The County Borough Council and East Suffolk 
County Council are actively considering the establish- 
ment of a teacher training college. Belstead House, al- 
ready used by the County Council as an educational 
centre, would be an appropriate nucleus, and the site is 
shown on the Urban Structure Map. 

14.1.5 Further and adult education Even after the 
establishment of a Polytechnic, the Civic College would 
continue to be an important centre of further education 
for the sub-region. It is desirable that there should also 
be provision for further education and adult education 
in the new districts, close to people’s homes and work- 
places. The district centres would be ideal locations for 
small colleges which could provide distinguished archi- 
tecture and help to establish each centre as a focus of 
cultural and recreational activity. 



ing rooms in the new neighbourhoods. 

14.2.3 Old people Homes for old people may be 
needed in the expansion areas by 1981. The need will 
increase sharply towards the end of the century, They 
should be sited in the neighbourhoods, close to meeting 
places, shops and public transport routes. Flats and 
bungalows specially designed for old people would be 
incorporated in the residential areas. 

There should be a day centre in each of the district 
centres where old people can meet, read the papers, and 
get meals. 

14.2.4 Handicapped people A handicraft centre 
should be built in one of the district centres, and a train- 
ing centre near one of the industrial areas. 

A proportion of houses in each neighbourhood should 
be built with larger doors and passages and other special 
features needed by handicapped persons. Public 
buildings and shopping precincts should have ramps for 
wheel chairs. 

14.2.5 Children Two small hostels may be needed 
for boys and girls of 1 5 to 1 8 ; they should be in one of 
the neighbourhoods close to an industrial area. 

One home will be needed for boys of 1 3 and over and 
this should be near a secondary school and district 
centre. 

14.2.6 Day nurseries These may be provided by the 
local authority, by industrialists, or by other private 
interests. They should be located in the landscaped areas 
surrounding neighbourhood industrial sites for the con- 
venienceof working mothers, and also in the town centre. 



14.2 Health and welfare 

14.2.1 Hospitals There is a shortage of hospital beds 
in the sub-region and the main hospital in Anglesea 
Road is old and expensive to run. The East Anglian Re- 
gional Hospital Board proposes to start building in 1968 
a district general hospital of 1,100 beds at Heath Road 
on the eastern outskirts of Ipswich. This hospital must be 
completed as soon as possible if the expanding popula- 
tion Is to be adequately served. 

By the mid-1970s a second new general hospital will 
probably be required. It should be located on the west of 
Ipswich where the major expansion would take place 
and should be readily accessible from ail parts of the 
sub-region. Asite of 50 acres is required, preferably close 
to a district centre. It should include a helicopter landing 
space. The draft Basic Plan shows a site for this hos- 
pital between Bramford district centre and Chantry Park. 

The psychiatric hospital at Woodbridge Is to be 
closed and this branch of the health service for the sub- 
region concentrated at the St. Clements site in east 
Ipswich where there is enough undeveloped land. 

14.2.2 General practitioners and local authority 
clinics The most likely pattern for these services is 
groups of about six doctors in buildings separate from 
but adjacent to local authority clinics; each pair of 
buildings would serve about 15,000 people and would 
require about one acre. There would be a clinic and 
group practice building in each district centre and the 
others should be close to local shops and primary 
schools. The district centre clinic would provide the 
morespeclalised services. 

General practices in the existing town will probably 
take patients from the expansion area, and some doctors 
and dentists could be provided with individual consult- 



14.2.7 Ambulance stations An ambulance station 
will form part of the new Civic Centre. A second one 
may be needed and should be located in Bramford 
district centre near the second new general hospital. 



14.3 Other services 

14.3.1 Police The new Suffolk police authority came 
into operation on 1 April 1967. it will require a new 
headquarters with good access to all parts of East and 
West Suffolk; a suitable location might be close to the 
newA45inthe north of the designated area. 

A new central police station for Ipswich is now being 
built as part of the Civic Centre. 

There may also be a police station in each district 
centre, one of which might be a divisional headquarters. 

14.3.2 Law courts New borough courts are being 
built in the Civic Centre. A new assize court and county 
courts could form part of the new County Hal!, adjacent 
to the Civic Centre. No courts will be required in the 
expansion area. 

14.3.3 Fire Service The Suffolk Fire Service head- 
quarters is in Colchester Road, Ipswich. A new station is 
needed by 1970 to replace Bond Street station and 
serve the southern part of the existing town, including 
the port. A site of half to three quarters of an acre should 
be near the new A45. Each new district would have a 
fire station with a site of two acres, including staff 
housing. It should be centrally placed, with good access 
to the industrial areas and the regional roads. It could be 
In a neighbourhood Industrial area adjoining the primary 
network close to one of the intersections with A12 or 
A45.. 
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15 Community activities 



15.1 Churches 

The Suffolk Ecumenical Committee, representing most 
Christian denominations, has put forward the idea of 
ecumenical centres instead of denominational churches. 
Each centre would have two halls for worship, one hall 
for meetings and other activities, and four houses for 
ministers. It would require about two acres and would 
serve some 15,000 people. Four ecumenical centres 
would be needed in each district; one should be in the 
district centre. 

Denominations preferring to have their own places of 
worship could be allocated sites in the district centre or 
the neighbourhoods. 



15.2 Public hcuses 

There should be licensed premises in most of the resi- 
dential neighbourhoods. A standard of one public house 
to about 5,000 people, which has been achieved in the 
earlier new towns, would allow the larger neighbour- 
hoods to have two pubs. It would add to the variety of 
social provision if some smaller, more intimate pubs 
could be built in neighbourhoods with fewer than 5,000 
people. 



15.3 Meeting places 

15.3.1 Concert hall Ahall to seat 1,850 is included in 
the plans for the Civic Centre. Designed primarily for 
music, [twill also be available for other events. 

15.3.2 Conference hall The Civic Centre will also 
include a conference hall to seat 400 for a meeting and 
250 fora banquet. 

15.3.3 Local meeting places A great variety of meet- 
ing places will be needed for voluntary activities in the 
new districts. Some will be provided in ecumenical 
centres, some organisations may build their own, some 
may meet in pubs. But there will be a need for publicly 
provided meeting places. There should be a large hall 
and a number of small halls in each district centre ; these 
might be part of the colleges of further education. The 
Development Corporation should provide a small 
meeting hall with kitchen and committee room in each 
neighbourhood at an early stage in its development. In 
the larger neighbourhoods a community centre might be 
needed. It could be combined with a clinic and a branch 
library. The new meeting places would be used by some 
organisations serving the whole town ; this would help 
to meet the deficiency in existing Ipswich. 



15.3.4 Youth clubs Youth clubs may be run in the 
proposed ecumenical centres, while some organisations, 
e.g. the Scouts, may provide their own premises. But the 
Development Corporation and the local authority will 
have to provide buildings in which a number of youth 
organisations can meet for a variety of activities. These 
should not normally be attached to schools or colleges 
but should be separate buildings that teenagers can 
look on as their own preserve. In our view, there should 
be youth centres in central Ipswich and in each of the 
district centres. 



1 5.4 Libraries 

There is a central library in Northgate Street and four 
branch libraries, one library building to about 25,000 
people in existing Ipswich. There should be a library in 
each of the new district centres; part-time library 
facilities might also be provided in some of the neigh- 
bourhood meeting places or in mobile units. 



1 5.5 Museum and art gallery 

These are in High Street, close to the shopping centre 
but not well situated to attract casual visitors. It would 
be an advantage if the museum and art gallery could be 
moved to a site on one of the main pedestrian routes in 
the town centre. One or more of the churches or another 
historic building might make good homes for them. 



15.6 Theatres 

A new theatre to seat 600 is included in the plans for the 
Civic Centre and programmed for 1 968/69. This will be 
leased to the Ipswich TheatreTrust 
The present arts theatre is an attractive building which 
should be retained for amateur performances. 



15.7 Cinemas 

The three large cinemas in the town centre are likely to be 
able to cater for the increased population. 
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16 Commerce 



15.8 Swimming pools 

There are two small indoor pools in the town centre. A 
competition pool should be built either in the town centre 
or the proposed sports centre (chapter 17). The pro- 
posed colleges of further education might provide 
swimming pools in the new districts. 



15.9 Other facilities 

The bowling alley and greyhound stadium on the edge of 
the town centre are capable of meeting future demand. 

The Savoy ballroom is at present used exclusively for 
bingo, There is a new dance hall at Greyfriars. 



16.1 Shopping 

A policy for the distribution of the main shopping centres 
was set out in our first report. It Is a vital part of the 
proposed sub-regionsi strategy and a major factor in 
determining the general form of the Ipswich expansion. 
The essential elements of the policy are— 

i The central area to remain the principal shopping 
centre, providing most of the occasional and specialist 
shopping and much of the monthly shopping for the 
whole sub-region, with weekly shopping for most of 
existing Ipswich and dally shopping for people living or 
working nearby. 

li Two district centres to provide the weekly and some 
of the monthly shopping for the main expansion area 
and for the small towns and villages south and west of 
Ipswich. 

This policy was supported by estimates (in appendix 
E of the first report) of retail expenditure on different 
classes of goods in 1981. Any current changes In these 
estimates would not be of such a magnitude as to 
affect the broad policy for shopping centres. But ex- 
pected changes in expenditure during the next few 
years will determine the amount of shopping floor space 
to be provided at each stage In the development of the 
centres. We therefore recommend that forward esti- 
mates of retail expenditure — on the best assumptions 
available at the time — should be made before designing 
the district centres in detail and before any more plan- 
ning consents are given for major shopping projects In 
the town centre. 



16.1.1 Local shops In addition to the main centres 
there will be a need for local shops closer to people's 
homes. They should be as widely distributed as the 
economics of retailing and the habits of consumers will 
permit. Local shops give an essential service and provide 
Informal meeting places as well. 

Local shops can be either isolated 'corner' shops or 
groups of six or more, including a chemist, grocer, green- 
grocer, baker, newsagent/confectioner and butcher. 

If isolated shops could offer a sufficiently wide range 
of goods then they might become the only form of local 
shopping. There could be one such shop to about 1 .500 
people, putting every home within 400 yards of a shop, 
except in the smallest neighbourhoods. 

If groups of shops are preferred, then each would 
need the support of about 5,000 people, and they must 
therefore be farther away from some of their customers. 
The larger neighbourhoods might have one or two local 
centres and two or three isolated shops, the medium- 
sized neighbourhoods a local centre, and the small 
neighbourhoods a single shop. 

Local shops should be sited close to primary schools, 
open spaces and bus stops. They generate some traffic 
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sod should thsrvfora bs osar an intsrasction with tha 
primary rtatwork artd have soma car par1cif>B. But they 
should also have pedestrian Knks with the whole of the 
area they serve. 

The district centres would provide local shopping for 
people living close to them. 



16^ Warehousing 

Ipswich is an important centre of the wholeesla trade. 
This is likely to grow to serve the expanding population 
of the town and the sub-region, arxi— for sotim goods— 
the whole of East Anglia. Methods of wholesale dis- 
tribution are changirtg rapidly and we have been unable 
to predict its future tequirements, except for a broad 
estimate of the numbers likely to be employed. The 
traditional cramped warehouse site near the town centre 
is tending to give way to a large out-of-town or suburb- 
an aha r>ear the regional road network. Most warehouses 
do not need to be dcwely related to other land uses, 
though some. e.g. milk distribution depots, must be well 
placed to serve the residential areas. Most of them can 
probably be sited on industrial estates artd an allowance 
has been made for them in estimating dM amount of In- 
dustrial land required (appendix E). 

Most of the existing warehouses are in the central area 
and it is hoped that most of these will eventually be re- 
located on industrial estates. Warehouses at presem 



occupy some 50 acres in the central ares and it is 
estimated that only 16 acres of these require to be near 
die port or other central uses. Some of these may require 
relocation to rrtaka way for new roads or car parks and 
altemative sites would be required. Sites irwght also be 
required in the central area for storage cloaely linked with 
retail shopping (e.g. for furniture). There may be a need 
for further storage facilities Unked with the port ar>d 
these could best be provided in association vrith the 
proposed new quay at Halifax. 



16.3 Hotels 

Ipswich is not well provided vrith hotels in the central 
area though dtere has recently been tome expansion of 
hotel facilities on the outskirts. Exparttion wM brittg the 
need for more accomnwdadon and for a hotel of higher 
starKlard than arry of the existing ones. A new luxury 
hotel might be built in the centre or in a cheeper and 
quieter location overlooking one of the parka and cloaa 
to tha regional roads. It must be sited where adequate 
car parkirtg can be provided. 

Some hotel bedrooms might be provided at one of the 
public houses in esch of tha new district centres. 

Because of the high cost of buMing new hotels, it is 
kksly that there wiH ba a corttinuing need for most of tha 
existing accomriKXlabon in tha central area. 



72 The Gipping at 
Sproughton 
Tha nvarsida park aitd 
sports centre would 
appear to the right 
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17 Open space and landscape 



One of t^e outstanding features of Ipswich is its fine 
urban parks. The plan seeks to ensure that the expansion 
area enjoys equally good open spaces, with a systen^ of 
green areas, taking advantage of the long stretches of 
riverand the many existing woodlands. 

The Urban Structure Map shows two types of open 
space in addition to the sports centre, the cemetery, and 
educational playing fields. The first type Includes public 
and private playing fields, golf courses, allotments, 
some parks, and some riverside land liable to flooding 
that should be available for public enjoyment but receive 
only minimum maintenance. These different uses have 
not been distinguished on the map ; suitable land from 
the open space reservation should be made available for 
each category es the demand arises. The second type of 
open space is woodlands. Including most of the new 
parks and roadside tree belts. 

A large area of open space Is needed for the following 
reasons— 

i To provide sufficient parks end playing fields for the 
population of the expansion areas and to make good the 
deficiency of playing fields in Ipswich. 

ii To preserve all the existing woodlands and to plant 
new areas to give protection from the prevailing winds. 

ill To provide adequate visual and sound barriers for 
main roads and industrial areas. 

iv Because of the extent of land liable to flood in the 
valleys of theGIpping and Belstead Brook. 

V To provide attractive sites for out-of-town offices 
(chapter 13). 

vi To use the attractions of the area to meet regional 
needs, e.g. for golf courses and riverside picnic places. 

Open space of all kinds on the Urban Structure Map 
amounts to 25 acres per thousand of the ultimate 
population of 273,000 in the expanded town. This is 
similar to the provision made in recent plans for new 
towns, 



country the management of educational nature reserves 
is underthe aegis of the Local Education Authority which 
sometimes delegates its responsibilities to the local 
naturalists’ trust 

Public access to woodlands should be made as free as 
possible, but first there should be a programme of 
selective felling and replanting, fencing, construction of 
paths and car parks, provision of seats and picnic 
places, accompanied by public education through 
schools and voluntary organisations. The good manage- 
ment of existing and new woodlands can contribute a 
lot to the quality of the urban environment Some might 
be commercially exploited to help meet the cost of 
management 



17.2 Sports centre 

A site of 20 acres in east Ipswich was included in the 
approved Ipswich Development Plan. It is too small and 
on the wrong side of the town to serve expanded Ips- 
wich and the sub-region. A site of 85 acres at Sprought- 
on Manor is shown on the draft Basic Plan. It is close to 
the regional main roads and will be seen by many 
people entering or passing through the town. The sports 
centre should provide for athletics, cycling and tennis 
and include a multi-purpose games hall. 



17.3 Cemetery and crematorium 

The existing crematorium will be able to serve the ex- 
panded town for many years. But an additional cemetery 
will be needed and a site of 63 acres has been allocated 
between Holbrook Parkand Cutlers Wood. 



17.4 Scenic drive 



17.1 Woodlands 

More than half the parks, woodlands and roadside 
planting shown on the Urban Structure Map already 
exist; the remainder should be progressively planted in 
advance of building construction. In Belstead the larger 
woodlands mark the southern boundary of the district 
and there are others among the neighbourhoods. In 
Bramford most of the woodland is new planting fringing 
the main roads and industrial areas. 

It is suggested that some of the woodlands should be 
run as educational nature reserves. The Nature Con- 
servancy would assist in setting up the necessary 
machinery to manage such woodlands, would help to 

preparesuitable management plans and be availableinan 

advisory capacity. In similar cases elsewhere in the 



The Urban Structure Map shows a proposed scenic road 
running from Preston along the edge of the Orwell 
estuary and continuing (without intersections) through 
the valley of Belstead Brook. It would give access to pic- 
nic places on the riverside and other recreational 
facilities along the valley. The route would make use of 
part of the existing road along the Strand when A138 
has been diverted past Belstead district centre. It would 
be a narrow road with curves to discourage high speeds, 
and would have small laybys for up to ten parked cars at 
frequentintervals. 
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73 Part of tho 
Ipawich 
northom ring 
road ia vary woll 
landacapad . . . 



74 ... and part ia not 
The primary road r>atworlc 
should wharavar poaaibla 
ba treated in a way 
as good as the road in the 
lint example. 




7f Distribution of 
major now opan 
apace 

The bulk of these are 
playing fields though 
provision would also be 
made for golf courses, 
ragiortal recreation facil- 
rtiet on the banks of the 
estuary, ar>d the sports 
centre. 




17.9 Larsdacapo policy 

It ia an important objoctivo of the draft Baaic Plan to par- 
petuata the Suffolk tradition of a compact urban area in a 
green settiitg. with a sharp contrast between town end 
countryside. I^m outside, the built-up areas should be 
seen frarrted in trees ; from inside, the edge of the town 
^ould bo seen as a green ticyline not dominated by 
buildings. WWtln the built-up areas troM will ba eguaify 
important in enclosing cluatars of housing and screen- 
ing main roads and industrial areas. Thera should ba 
planting for these purposes within the existing built-up 
ares (figures 73 and 74). Mora planting is also aaaantial 
to protect the town from the strong winds blowing 
across the open East At>glian countrysida. 



Early arrangamants should be mads for tha supply of 
saplings, and planting should precede building when- 
ever poasibla, some areas being used as temporary tree 
nursarias. It will ba nacasaary to arrange for part of tha 
surface water run-off to go to soakaways tt» maintain 
tha supply of ground water to woodlands within tha 
built-up ama. 

The countryside on the edge of the town should ba 
wen cared for and in good heart. The plan attempts to 
further this objective by giving the town an edge of 
woodlands, industry, secondary schools and low 
density high standard housing - uses that will intaifers 
as liMa at possible with adjacent agricultura. 
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18 Engineering services 



7f Elaetricitv ' 
•wppW 

Th« ihKA iin«t show ttw 
400 kv ovorhud 



convsrgs with ths 1 32 kv 
bn«s SI Butlsn Wood. Ths 
msio sufastabon thsro it 
shown by ths squsit. Ths 
broksn boss rttow whsts 
ths 1 32 kvimst should bs 
put undaf^round snd Ihs 
dfdm whtra ihs tftnt* 
format ttstions sarvine 
ths dmnett with this 
33 kv supply should bs 
locstsd. 



11.1 Els c t rt city 

18.1.1 Ovsrhssd trsntmistion linss A numbst of 
132 kv snd 400 kv ovsrhssd knst cro« ths propo ss d 
dssipnslod SIM. Thaos art Bnksd to ths gsnsrsting 
station at Ckff Quay <2S8 msgawatt capacity) and to ths 
maior grid supply point at BuHsn Wood in ths Bnmford 
distiicL 

So far as possibis ths layout of ths now diKricts has 
boon anangsd to prsvant ovarhssd inas cutting rasi- 
dantial ataaa. Only four mlloa of caUs (out of a total of 
14 mBss in ths proposad dswgnatsd araa) naad ba put 
undarground so sscura a satisf a ctory layout (figurs 76). 
ThacostofthiswouldhavstDbobomsbythaDsvaiop- 
msnt Corporation and has basn includsd in tha financiai 
sta tsmsnt 

Thsrs is a proposal for a 400 kv imo from tha south to 
BuRsn Wood. A 132 kviins toconnact with a nawgiid 



sub-station in tha north of Ipswich may also bs naadsd 
in tha aarty 1 970s. Thass naw linss should bs routad to 
avoid propossd rasidsntial araas. 

18.1.2 Sub-stations Two 132/33 kv grid sub- 
stations (aach on about 5 scras) would ba required to 
serve tha new districts. One will ba adjacent to tha 
Bobbrtshola tawsga works and would serve new 
reaidantisi araas at Chantry snd Stoka Park as wall as the 
Oslitaad district Tha other — to serve tha Bramford 
district - would ba adjacent to the major grid supply 
point St Bullsn Wood. Each of those sub-stations would 
contain two tsrgs transformers and associated switch- 
gear ; they should ba wall acraanad by trass. 

Thera would baa naad for four 33/11 kv primary sub- 
stations to serve rasidantial and industrial areas within a 
radius of.1) milas. Each would have s site of approx- 
imstaly 120 feat x 100 feet. They tiiould be located in 
industrial araas or rosdsida woodlands. 



18^ Oea 




In the first report we said : ‘Action to incraasa water 
supplies to the sub-rsgion is urgently needed so that tha 
steady axparwion of Ipswich will not ba held up by lack 
of water.' Tha problam is being conudarad by our cfianta 
ind^wndantty of dw report and wa understand that a 
solution win bs found in time for the expansion to pro- 
casd. 

Two aarvica rssarvoirs, aach of five to tan acres, 
would be needed for the expansion areas. They could ba 
at Rovrton and Copcock. 

Tha Ipswich Wstsr Authority urgantty needs s she of 
thraa to four scree for a new depot 
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18.2.1 Supergrid Eastern Gas are at present laying a 
section of 24-inch supergrid pipalitw from Haskaton to 
Bramford across tha north of Ipswich. It will ba con- 
tiiHNd to Cdcltsstar in 1 9B8. and will ba routad srour>d 
tha Bramford district 

18.2.2 Local distribution The first expsrtsion sress 
would be fed from the sxistirtg Ipswich to Colchester gas 
iTMin alongskie A12. Later davalopmant areas would ba 
Bnkad either to existing mains or to ths new supsrgrid. 

Ths distribution network would consist of high/mad- 
ium prsasura mains sloogsida tha primary road network. 
This high pressure gas would be reduced to tha domestic 
laval by govamora (approximately two par 10.000 
people) on sites about 20 feat square. 

No additionsi gas hoMars will ba naadsd in Ipcwich. 



184 Water 




1 1.4 Orain«9« 

18.4.1 Sewage diaposel One of the reasons lor tlte 
proposed location of the Belstssd and Bramford districts 
was that the whole expansion area could be served by a 
single sewage treatment works. The greater part of the 
area lies within the natural catchment area of Che Bel- 
stead Brook or where interceptor sewers can drain by 
gravity to its catchment area. The sewage from some 
small parts of each district would have to be pumped - 
the lower-lying parts of Bramford. near Bramford and 
Sproiighton villages, and the southern part of Beistaad 
in the catchments of the Tattingstona and Freston 
brooks. Rgura 77 shows the Knee of trunk sewers to 
serve the rtew districts. 

In conjunction with the Borough Engirteer and Sur- 



veyor a study has been made of three possible sites for a 
new treatment works— 
i BtElobbitsholeclosatotheexistingworks, 

U at Bourne Bridge nearthe mouth of Beistaad Brook, 
iii at the mouth of Freston Brook. 

A works at Bourne Bridge would causa the least 
nuisance to residential areas but this site was considerad 
unsuitable because the large expanse of fiilers and tanks 
could not be adequately screened. There is little differ- 
ence between Freston and Bobbctshole in respect of 
amenity, but a new works at Freston would cost con- 
siderably more. We therefore recommend that the new 
works should be sited at Bobbitshole. Development 
closest to Bobbitshole would be non>residential artd the 
works should be sited as far from the valley bottom as 
possible and must be set amidst thick planting. 

18.4.2 Surface water The run-off from Beistaad 
would be to Betstead Brook and Tattingstona Brook 
and from Bramford to the Gipping and Beistaad Brook. 
The Gipping and Beistaad Brook ate controlled by the 
East Suffolk and Norfolk River Authority, and Tatting- 
stone Brook by the Essex River Authority. Tho two 
authorities are cortsidering how to improve the water- 
ways to cope with the increased run-off from the new 
built-up areas. 



18.B Telee om municatiens 

Two or three new teN>hone exchanges would be 
needed to serve the new dtsbicts. They could be sated in 
neighbourhood industrial areas. 

The main Ipswich exchange in Portman Road will be 
extertded. 

A telephone engineering depot of 2) acres is required 
artd could be sited in one of the major industrial areas. 




18.8 Refuse disposal 

The County Borough already requires a rtew tip for 
domestic refuse from the existing town ; axpartsion will 
accentuate the problem. 'Dtere are few sites with good 
road access, short haulage distartce, and low amenity 
value. 

As a short-term ntassura. refuse will be tipped in 
Braziers Wood between the airport and the OrweH; this 
site can only absorb small quantities of refuse without 
harming the charactsr of the area. 

A study should be made tit find a long-term solution, 
which might include greater destruction of refuse, sort- 
ing and sefvagina and dumping in the sea. 



18.7 Bervlee reservations 

Sinca most of the artginearing services— else tri city, gas. 
macornmunications. water, domettk oil supplies - re- 
quire distribution mains along the major roads, servics 
ducts (readily accessible without disturbing roads) 
should run alongside the primary road grid within the 
areas sat aside for planting. 

In the future other domestic secvicas. e.g. district hot 
water, may be placed in pipes: the setting asidt of ser- 
vice reservations alongside the primary road network 
would enable this to be done. 

Sewers should also follow the servica reservations 
wherever possible: manholes should never be located 
in mein roadways but should be accesaibla to servics 
vehicles perked off the roadway. 
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19 Communications 



73 Alternative routes 
considered for 
theA4S 

The broken line indicates 
tiiPlBfigUis costed in the 
comparative study. 



19.1 Roads 

The road system of expanded Ipswich would be based on 
the now generally accepted principle of a hierarchy of 
road types. Roads of each type have intersections only 
with the types immediately above and below them in the 
hierarchy:thehigherthestatusof a road the fewer inter- 
sections it has and the faster speed it is designed for. 

There would be four types of road— 

i Regional roads *1 . 

.. > Primary network 

II Town distributors J 

iii Neighbourhood distributors \ Secondary 

iv Access roads J network 

Types i and ii together form the primary network 
which is shown on the Urban Structure Map (foldout). 
The main principle which has governed the layout of the 
network is that non-calling traffic should not have to 
enter residential neighbourhoods, industrial areas and 



the town centre. This is only possible if there is an 
efficient primary network that is attractive for longer 
journeys between different parts of the town, and from 
them to places outside. 

These primary roads should be considered for classi- 
fication as principal roads, eligible for grants from the 
Ministry of Transport, in accordance with the following 
extract from the Ministry's circular 9/66— 

‘11. In considering a road for classification as a 
principal road, the Mlnisterwill take into account first, 
the function of the road, and secondly, the volume of 
traffic using it. Some of the factors that will have a 
bearing on the problem in different types of area are 
indicated below. 

(a) Urban Areas In addition to the chief routes giving 
access and egress to the town, the most important 
streets which link them and are also used by traffic 
circulating within and across the town can be 
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considered for classification as principal roads. 
Ultimately, it is intended that the network of principal 
roads should coincide with the primary distributors in 
the approved development plan. The immediate 
purpose, however, is to identify the streets which at 
the present time perform this primary distributory 
function.' 

The primary network would be designed mainly on 
traffic criteria, though environmental factors should be 
taken into account in the location of Individual lengths of 
road. 

The Urban Structure Map does not show the second- 
ary network. This comprises the distributors within 
local areas, together with the shorter roads leading from 
them giving access to individual properties. Because the 
secondary network falls entirely within local areas, en- 
vironmental considerations should largely determine its 
traffic loading and design. 

19.1.1 Regional roads These are the rerouted A12 
and A45 which would carry through traffic, distribute 
terminating traffic from outside Ipswich to different 
parts of the town, and also take much cross-town 
traffic. Because of the need to make the most of existing 
roads and of the limited funds available for new highway 
construction, these roads should continue to form part 
of the town network. But they should be high speed 
roads built to urban motorway standards to keep 
through traffic as far as possible off other town roads, 

19.1.2 The A45 The proposed new line remains 
broadly as shown In the first report. Estimates of future 
traffic have shown the need for at least one major road — 
whether it be the A45 or a town distributor — running 
from east to west immediately south of the town centre. 
Its principal function would be to carry traffic between 
residential and industrial areas on each side of the Or- 
well estuary, and in particular to take the heavy flows 
generated by industrial areas at Nacton, Cliff Quay, 
Stoke, and in the Gipping valley. It would also carry 
traffic from these parts of Ipswich to Norwich, Cam- 
bridge and the Midlands, and would distribute much of 
the traffic bound for the town centre to its most con- 
venient entry point. If the growing amount of through 
traffic to and from Felixstowe were added to this road 
the maximum flow would only be increased by about 
ten per cent. So if the A45 were routed completely out- 
side Ipswich on the north or the south, this would not re- 
move the need for a major east-west road immediately 
south of the centre. In view of this, it would be most 
economical for the new road to become the A45. 

The most difficult section of the new road is that 
through the closely built-up area around the head of the 
estuary. Several alternative routes have been considered. 
The first report mentioned the possibility of taking the 



new A45 across the Wet Dock by a high level bridge. 
Further study has shown that if the new road is to make 
its full contribution to the relief of congestion in the town 
centre, then it must have intersections with an improved 
Wherstead Road and an improved Duke Streei/Holy- 
wells Road. These would give much better accessibility 
than at present to the port and to the industries around 
the Wet Dock. The connexion with Wherstead Road 
would enable it to be used by some of the traffic from 
Belstead district, so preventing the overloading of Birk- 
field Drive. The connexion with Duke Street would 
enable traffic from the west to the Civic College and 
Gainsborough areas to use the new A46. Without these 
intersections, much of the traffic that could otherwise 
use the new A45 Would have to pass through the town 
centre. This would defeat the main objective of the pro- 
posed system of circulation in and around the central 

The need for these intersections rules out the possi- 
bility of a high-level bridge; if the bridge were high 
enough to give clearance to all the ships at present using 
the Wet Dock, it would be too high to have connexions 
with surface roads on either side. 

A low-levei bridge with a central opening to pass 
shipping Into the Wet Dock is not feasible because the 
time of high water, when the lock gates are opened, 
would frequently coincide with the peak hour for cross- 
town traffic. 

There remain three possible routes for the new road 
south of the town centre— 

i immediatelynorthoftheWetDock; 

ii by a fixed bridge across the middle of the Wet 
Dock; 

IN by a fixed bridge across the Wet Dock near the lock 
gates. 

Figure 78 shows the three possible locations. All of 
them would meet the traffic requirements. Studies have 
been made of their costs, their impact on the existing 
fabric of the town, and the feasibility of early construc- 

There are four objections to locating a road of the re- 
quired capacity between the central area and the dock 
(alternativel) — 

a It would set a definite limit to the expansion of the 
central area on the south. This Is undesirable because the 
centre at present has a predominantly linear east-west 
form. The enlarged civic and educations! areas proposed 
in chapters should limit its further extension to west and 
east respectively ; the line of Crown Street, which must 
be improved as a major road, should be the northern 
boundary. Expansion is only possible to the south. In 
view of the role of Ipswich as the major centre of a 
growing sub-region, the possibility of expanding the 
centre should be safeguarded. The new A45 would 
form the southern side of the box of roads around the 
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town centre proposed in chapter 8. It should not there- 
fore be located north of the river and the Wet Dock, 
where it would occupy land that maybe needed for valu- 
able central uses. 

b Traffic forecasts show that the new road must be at 
least as wide as the Ml. Located north of the dock it 
would cut a broad band through three of the important 
clusters of historic buildings — around St. Peters Street 
Lower Brook Street and Fore Street {figure 48). Not only 
would Important Individual buildings be lost but the 
whole character of these areas would be altered for the 
worse. 

c Such a road would be a barrier to local traffic and 
pedestrians, both of which would have to cross it at a 
different level. It would defeat the aim stated in the first 
report of bringing about a closer relationship between 
the central area and the river. 

d Many existing uses in substantial buildings would 
have to be relocated and this would make It impassible 
to build the road in the early years of the expansion 
when it will be needed. 

The last three objections could be overcome by build- 
ing a section of the new road in tunnel. But this would be 
very expensive and would still be open to the objection 
of restricting the future growth of the centre. 

The cost of acquiring the land for a road north of the 
dock would be approximately £2 millions. 

The other two elternetives both require a bridge over 
the Wet Dock with a maximum height of about 35 feet 
above water level in order to construct the necessary In- 
tersections on each side of the river. If the bridge were 
across the middle of the dock (alternative 2} com- 
pensation might have to be paid to users of large ships 
in the northern part of the dock. The land would cost 
over £3 millions and there would be considerable dis- 
turbance of substantial industries and demolition of 
newly built homes. 

If the bridge were near the lock gates (alternative 3) 
large ships could no longer use any pert of the Wet 
Dock, the New Cut or the Dock Commission's slipway 
at Ship Launch Road. Compensation might therefore be 
greater than for alternative 2, but the land would cost 
less than £1 million, and fewer substantial uses would 
have to be relocated. The road would pass through 
areas of older homes and much of it would be over water 
or through parkland. 

The cost of constructing the road on all three routes 
would be between £14 and £1 5 millions. 

In the light of this analysis, we recommend that the 
proposed new A45 should cross the Wet Dock by a 
fixed bridge near the lock gates. This alternative has the 
least impact on existing uses and the lowest land costs, 
and the road could be built in the early stages of the ex- 
pansion. It does entail some restriction on the height of 
ships using the Wet Dock but this would affect only a 
small proportion of the total trade of the port. Its effects 
might be minimised by a greater use of smaller ships 
and barges, and by the relocation of some of the uses at 
present around the Wet Dock at the proposed new quay 
at Halifax. 

The recommended line for the new A45 shown on the 
Urban Structure Map would be subject to minor 
changes when the road is designed in detail after studies 
of its engineering, its visual impact on the town, its cost, 
and its effect on existing uses. These studies should be 
carried out as soon as possible. 

19.1.3 The A12 The proposed bridge over the Wet 
Dock could also carry through traffic on A12, replacing 
the present unsatisfactory route along Yarmouth Road, 
Valley Road and Colchester Road. The A12 and A45 



would share the improved Felixstowe Road, and A12 
would then follow Bixley Road and Heath Road to join 
the proposed Kesgrave by-pass. There is unlikely to be 
sufficient through traffic on A12 to justify the construc- 
tion of a northern by-pass of Ipswich. However, to pro- 
vide for any unforeseen growth of traffic from the coastal 
area served by A1 2, a route for a northern by-pass should 
be reserved. This could be linked to the M12 motorway 
suggested in our first report. These are both shown by 
broken lines on the Urban Structure Map. 

19.1.4 Town distributors These would be in the 
form of a rectilinear network extending throughout Bel- 
stead and Bramford and eventually linking to a similar 
network to be developed in existing Ipswich. The main 
reason for recommending a grid Is that only this network 
gives a choice of routes, resulting in the most even dis- 
tribution of traffic over the system. This reduces con- 
gestion to a minimum. A second reason is that better 
junctions can be designed if major roads intersect at 
right angles and at regular intervals. Evenly spaced inter- 
sections are desirable because studies suggest that the 
most economic road network uses traffic light control, 
with expensive multi-level intersections kept to a mini- 

The dimensions of the grid are determined by several 
factors. Town distributors would normally carry bus 
routes, which means that one dimension should be half a 
mile to keep bus stops within about a quarter of a mile of 
every home. 

The other grid dimension is determined by two 
factors. First, the light-controlled intersections between 
town distributors would have a limited capacity, A 
major factor governing the amount of traffic passing 
through any one of these intersections would be 
the size of the adjoining neighbourhood. Secondly, 
the existing radial roads must form part of the grid where 
they cross the new districts. These factors taken together 
suggested a second grid dimension of one mile. Thus 
the normal area enclosed fay the grid is one mile by half a 
mile. 

There would therefore be three town distributors run- 
ning the length of each district, two of which would pass 
under or over A1 2 to link Bramford and Belstead.AllOO, 
relieved of its through traffic on completion of the new 
A45, would form the most easterly of the three longitud- 
inal roads in Bramford. Its southern end would be re- 
routed to cross A1 2 near Sprites Lane and link Bramford 
with Chantry. 

There would be four town distributors across each 
district. From each district two of these would continue 
as radial roads into Ipswich. The two serving Belstead 
would be Birkfieid Drive, widened, and extended in both 
directions, and V^herstead Road. At present Vl/herstead 
Road is the A1 37 to Manningtree, but we propose that 
this classification be transferred to Birkfieid Drive, with a 
connexion between this road and the present A1 37 near 
Bentley. This arrangement would by-pass Tattingstone 
White Horse, overcome the problem of large flows enter- 
ing the town centre overthe congested Stoke Bridge, and 
enable Belstead district centre to serve the surrounding 
countryside (figure 80). 

Bramford would be linked to Ipswich mainly by Had- 
leigh Road and Sproughton Road. Both would need 
extensive improvements, and new lengths of road would 
be necessary around the existing Hadleigh Road in- 
dustrial estate to relieve Bramford Road and the double 
roundabouts at the London Road, Hadleigh Road. Yar- 
mouth Road junctions. These links do not appear in the 
network used for the traffic studies described in 
appendix G, because the need for them was revealed by 
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tht iMionnunt of pn>i«cnd flows to the preUminaty net- 
work. 

The traffic aaaiortments alto ravtaled other short- 
comitrgs in the prafanirwry network, a t)d the roads neces- 
s«v to correct these shortcotninss are induded on the 
Urban Sauctura Map. Most of the new town distributor 
roads could bo bull initialy as two-larte sinple carriage- 
ways and later ardarged to four-lar>e dual carriageways. 
Some of the roads to the town centra rrtight eventually 
raquira to be tix-iatte dual carriageways; this would 
depend largely on the length of the peak period, and tite 
proportion of work journeys made by car (figure 81 ). 

Most intaraa c tiora betwe en district distributors would 
bo at ground level and controlled by linked traffic lights. 
But it would almoet certainly be necessary to introduce 
muhi-iavai intersections on A137 (Birfcfield Drive) srtd 
A1071 (Hadlaigh Road) rtear to the proposed disbict 
centres. 

The grid pattern in the new areas should eventually be 
extended throughout the existing town. When this is 
done it wil be posaiblo to travel rapidly from any part of 



the expanded town to any other part. Today, the road 
structure in the existing town consists largely of radial 
roads, there being only two partial ring roads - a north- 
ern 'by-pass’, which is inside the built-up area; and a 
taction of inner ring road to the west of the town centre. 
The problems produced by the present road pattern ware 
discussed in chapter 7. 

Even with a fairiy evenly spaced network in the exist- 
ing town the greatest flows will be near the town centre 
writich lies on the direct route for much crosa-town tref- 
fic. The proposed box of high capacity roads surround- 
ing the centre is described in chapters. The touthem tida 
of the box would be the new A46 urban motorwey which 
would have to carry a very heavy flow of traffic in tha 
peak hour. This flow might eventually exceed the 
capecitv of a bridge built during the first stage of the 
expansion. The plan would pennh a secoitd bridge to be 
built over the Wet Dock end linked with suitable feeder 
roads. Alternatively, the use of private cars for journeys 
to work might have to be limited by parking leairictions 
in employment areas combined with ^>ecial measures to 



tt MMMbwrwSee 

Tha soW Knse show the 
mein rouses serving the 
rtew disbicts. They 
would cel SI the railway 
«a6on R end the bus 
stabori. The broken Hnee 
shew piwiible edepteiions 
of exisling rouses to ht the 
rtow rood network. 
Addittonei buaee would 
be gsregad near Portmen 
Roed.0. 
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S3 Su* routat In 
th* district* 

Mon homes would be 
within i mile of a bus 
route, ertd alt routes 
would pass the district 
cenUM on the way to the 
town centra. In the peak 
hour there might be a bus 
every 5 to 6 minutes in 
eech duecdon on die 
three routes in each 
district end one every 
1 to 1 i minutes between 
the district centres and 
the town centra. 



S4 Town centre 
buses 

Thsre would be two 
mein loops in the centre 
ghring e choice of bus 
stop. The edditionel smelt 
loop would enable 
country bueee end long 
distance coaches to caU 
without srKircling a mein 
loop. It would also enable 
short tripe to be run by 
district services in pe^ 
psriods. Both Belstead 
and Bremford services 
would pass the reilwsy 
•tstion giving a frequent 
service to the town centre. 



provide cheap and convenient puWie transport 

1B.1.5 Secondary network This term is used for the 
roede within the environmental areas defined by the 
primary network. They form the meana of getting from 
an indhridusl building on to the grid. TTiey occur in 
residential neighbourhoods, industrial estates and the 
canoal area. Access roads serve individual buildings 
and car perking areas. Neighbourhood distributors 
could cover the full length or width of a neighbourhood 
and It ia on them that the higheet traffic flows within the 
neighbourhoods can ba expected. However, the one 
mile by half a mile grid anabfas traffic to ba kept within 
the limit where pedettrian/vehicular segregation is not 
rtormally essentisl. The greatest freedom ie therefore 
given to the designer. However, this freedom ie loat artd 
the system breaks down if tfie access points on opposite 
sides of a naighbourhood are joirwd directly by a road. 
This would give the oppwtunity for traffic to take short 
cuts through a naighbourhood which would conflict 
with its basic environmental requirements. A consider- 
able number of layouts for rteighbourhoods can be 




I I 

I I 




produced without auch links 
Becauaa the neighbourhood distributota would be in- 
direct they would not normally ba used by buses. The 
exception to this would be in tha central area, where the 
local distributors would form the one-way network ra- 
Istad to the pattern of land uaas and destinationa within 
tha centra. It Is expected that only in the central area and 
district contras would traffic flows on the local die- 
tributors be high enough to warrant pedestrian segrega- 
tion. 



1B.2 Bus routes 

Figure 82 shows tiw bus routes proposed tt serve tha 
new districts. The expansion areas hava been shaped ao 
that almost every home would be within a quarter of a 
mile of a bus atop on orta of the town distributor roads, 
artd ao that bU routes could servo a district carrtra. tha 
main railway station, and the town centre. Routes 
could be in the form of loops, with the advantage that 
buses in both directions could pick up passengers 
bourtd for the district snd town centres About 16 miles 
of additional route would ba required to serve approx- 
imately 120.000 people in the expansion areas. This 
comperes with 41 route milSB (including the Eastam 
Counties local servicsa in Ipswich) required to serve a 
similar number in axistirtg Ipswich, where many homes 
are more than a quarter of a mile from a bus stop. Tha 
proposed routes would allow a high frequency of ser- 
vices throughout tire day: sstimstea are givan in 
appendix G. 

Buses would rtormally run on the town distributor 
roads becausa the neighbourhoods do iwt provide 
direct routes. The possibility of 'bus only' roads was cwi • 
sidarsd but their usa is rwt recommeixiad in residantisi 
areas because of their coat aitd the difficulty of prevent- 
ing other traffic using them ss short cuts. But the 
fessibiirty of special laybys and 'bus only' laites at tha 
side of all purpose roads should ba examined when the 
roads are being designed in detail. 

All the industrial areas and sacorKisfy schoole would 
be near regular bus routes, but spectal aervicas might ba 
ttacassary at peak hours, especially to serve tha major 
irtdustrisi estates 

Country bus routes of Eastern Counties could be 
diverted to pass the new district centres 

The central sres would corrtsin special arraitgements 
for town buses aimed at improving accessibility ar>d at 
tha same time using a road system compatible with 
pedestrian and other traffic requirements The proposed 
one-way circulation would mean that all bus routes 
would cross the town cenbe from whichever diraction 
they came, giving passengers a choice of alighting 
points. For example, buses approachirtg from the east 
would have a stop near tha Civic Centra as well ss one 
rtear tha Co-operative. Buses from ths west would stop 
rtear the Civic College as well as near the Civic Centre 
(figure 84). 

A suitable site for a kmg distance and country bus 
station must be found on the central area loop aystam. 
preferably to the south-west of the main shopping area. 
This would snsbia coaches to get on to A46 at Gippes- 
wyk Park without having to cross tha centre. It would 
also serve the expanding office area artd the railway 
station as wsH as the main shops. Country buses artd 
long distance coaches would not normally complete the 
circuit around the shopping centre. 

The Constantine Road depot could be extended to 
garage the additional town buses needed to serve the 
expanded population. 
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ttM Ewt Suffoltc tine near Bramford Road bridge to the 
Norwich line near Sproughton sidtngt. 

A road traffic problem is created by rail traffic to the 
port which must pass over the level crossing at the foot 
of Stoke Bridge. Rail traffic from the port increased from 

34,000 totu to 46.500 tons between 1964 and 19M. 
Much of this originates at Cliff Quay. There is an urgent 
need for an alternative rail link in the form of a bridge 
scross the New Cut linking with the existing line over 
the Wet Dock lock gates. 



19.i Air 

There are daily flights in summer from Ipswich airport at 
Nacton to Southend, where they connect with planes 
for Europe and the Channel Islands. These services are 
used almost equally by people from Norwich and 
Ipswich and to a much lesser degree by people from the 
rest of Suffolk artd Norfolk. 

Though traffic will increase, the opening of a civil air- 
port at Norwich means that Ipswich airport with only 
minor improvements, should be able to harKfle the likely 
volume of passertger traffic from the sub-region for many 



Should this forecast prove wrong, the only suitable 
alternative site is at Martlesham. The old service airfield 
coukf provide better runways, but the extra capital and 
runnirtg costs could not be justified on current estimates 
of future traffic. 

194 Welklag and cycling The activities of the East Anglian Flying Club and 

other private aircraft movements are increasing, but they 
Many journeys acroea the new district a . especially to are unlikalyto need majorchsr>gesatthesirport 
factorias artd secondary schools, are likely to be made on 
fool or by cycle. There should bs cycls urtderpatsss. 
shared with thspsdsstrian ways, linking neighbourhood 19 .SSm 
distribuier roads on each sida of the primary grid. 

Trade through Ipswich is increasing and the Dock 
Commiasion have plans for a naw quay of soma 3,300 
194 RaR faet at Haltfax on the west bank of the Orvrell oppoaite 

Cliff Quay. Proposals for the first stage of 1,100 feet 

19.4.1 Pasaenger British Rail propose to axtand the have been submitted to the National Ports Council, 
ilamificaiiuii of the main Kna from Colchaaiar to Ipa- The new quay is shown on the Urban Structure Map 
wich during the 1 970a. This wii give a journey time of and the lsr>d between it and a realigned Wharstead Road 
•bout an hour from Livarpool Street to Ipswich. The has been reserved for industry. 

Kite has capacity for four ttaina an hour, and ihia should The port would be affected by the plan in two ways, 

be e de quate even tor peek periods : the off-peek fre- The building of the A45 urban motorway, with its con- 
quancy would probeUy be two trains an hour. nectionstoWherstead Road and Duke Street/Hcrfywells 

ipewieh station has baan subatantiaNy improved dur- Road, would give much better road access to ail parts of 
ing the last two y ea r s . Proposals to build e block of the port including the proposed new quay. This would 
offices adjoining too station and to inersaaa the nurrtber reduce delays and msks Ipswich more sttractive to ship- 
of car parking spaces are now being consdarad by the pars, especially if combined with improvements to A45 
County Borough Council. batwsen Ipswich snd the Midlands. Better access 

would bs particularly helpful to the development of con- 

19.4.2 Goods Ipawich goods yani is situatad along- tainerandroll-on/roll-offtraffic. 

sida the rivar Orwel between Princee Street end Stoke Pert of the cost of obtaining improved access to ths 
bridgss. This has ths dissdvantagt for the town that tha port ia some restriction on the use of the Wat Dock en- 

raBway occu p ie s the only land whaie ths central area tailed by the proposed bridge. Ships with structures 

could reach down to the rhrar, and ths disadvarrtage for mors than about 30 feat high would no longer be able 

the railway that e ccees is poor both from tha main Kna to use the Wet Dock. Only about a sixth of the total ton- 

end for road vehidae. nsge passing through the port is haruflsd in ths Wet 

A arte is shown on tha draft Bask Plan alongside the Dock, and this proportion could be expected to fall 

main iifla north-east of Brantford viHaga and adjoirting rapidly after the opening of the new quay. Tha building 

the prepoaad new A45. British Rail have agraad to study of tha rtaw quay would enable some of the users 

the feasibility of this sito for a rtaw freight tanninal to ra- around the dock to be relocated on more suitable sites. 

plsce ths goods yard at Commerciel Road. About 50 Others might continue their present operations by using 

seres would bs taquirsd, induding an area 1 450 feet x barges, specially modified ships, or pipelines to loading 
600 feat for hertdkng containers on Imsr trains. snd discharge points below the bridge. 

Be c euee of the ftely irtcrease in haight traffic to and The precise effects of the bridge, and the costs of 
from the docks at Feftxstowa, provision has been mads compensation and relocation, must bo studied before the 
in the plan tor a new rail curve leading westwards from bridgaand its approaches are designed In detail. 
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20 Programming 



To accommodate 70,000 newcomers and their natural 
increase by 1981, Ipswich must build at twice the 
average rate of the earlier new towns. It was not part of 
our terms of reference to considerthefeasibility of such 
a rapid expansion, and we have assumed that adequate 
finance, constructional resources and employment will 
be available. 

Little is known about the social effects of different rates 
of expansion. But it seems clear that the successful 
settlement of newcomers depends largely upon the 
balanced provision of homes, jobs and social facilities. 
There are potential advantages both in more rapid 
growth and in the expansion of an established town. 
The advantage of rapid growth isthatthefasterthe build- 
up, the shorter the time that the first newcomers have to 
wait for services requiring a large population to support 
them, e.g. new district shopping centres. The advantage 
of expanding an established town is that It already has 
some of the higher level services that a new town may 
lack for many years. But these advantages can be 
obtained only with a logical and realistic programme ol 
growth. 

Figures 86 to 89 show four proposed stages for the 
construction of the expansion area ; each stage provides 
for a population increase of 20,000. No dates have been 
put to these stages because it is not yet known when 
planned expansion will begin or how the rate of growth 
will vary. If 70,000 newcomers and their natural increase 
are to be accommodated by 1981 then that year will see 
the completion of the fourth stage of the programme. But 
if expansion is spread over a longer period it should still 
follow the same sequence. 



20.1 Objectives 

The sequence of construction is designed to achieve the 
following objectives— 

i To locate each successive residential area next to 
one already developed ; this means that neighbourhoods 
in course of development are not isolated from the rest 
of the town ; that their residents can use services in ad- 
joining neighbourhoods while their own are being 
completed; and that bus routes can be economically 
extended as the town grows. It Is also likely to entail the 
minimum severance of farm units and the least inter- 
ference with agriculture in advance of construction. 

ii To provide district centres at the earliest possible 
date in the development of each district, for the con- 
venience of the newcomers and the relief of congestion 
in the town centre. 

Hi To leave room in each district for natural increase 
after the period of rapid expansion. 

iv To obtain the most economical provision of new 
roads and engineering services, with the maximum use 
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of existing roads and services in the early stages of ex- 
pansion. 



20.2 Application 

In furtherance of these objectives planned expansion 
should start with the Chantry extension adjoining the 
existing town. It should then proceed to the nearest 
parts of either Bramford or Belstead district — but not to 
both because population growth must be concentrated 
in one district at a time if each istoget a district centre at 
the earliest possible date in its development. Building 
Belstead first would have the advantage of economies 
in sewerage and electricity supply, since wherever de- 
velopment is located, it must be connected to the sew- 
age works at Bobbitshole and the adjacent transformer 
point. But Bramford is served by existing roads with 
spare capacity — A11 00 and Hadleigh Road — and traffic 
to the town centre would enter on the west where there is 
less congestion than on the south. The development of 
Belstead would require improvements to A137, 
especially at Bourne Bridge and Stoke Bridge, and the 
extension of Birkfield Drive southwards from Chantry 
to the new district and northwards into the town centre. 
In view of the importance of constructional traffic and 
the greater use of the town centre in the early phases of 
expansion, we recommend that Bramford should be 
built before Belstead. Pedestrian subways or bridges 
across A12 would be required to link the Chantry ex- 
tension with the first part of Bramford district. They 
should be incorporated in the forthcoming improve- 
ments to the trunk road. 

Construction would be concentrated in Bramford 
until the end of the second stage; there would then be 
sufficient population to support the district centre, 
though its first phase should come into operation when 
the population is about 20,000. 

With 40,000 people In Bramford, the emphasis would 
shift to Belstead ; construction would start at the end 
nearest Bramford so that the first newcomers in Belstead 
could use Bramford district centre until their own was 
operational. Development in the third stage would 
proceed along the northern half of Belstead district so 
as to make the maximum use of the first trunk sewer end 
the first new road between A12 and A137; the first 
phase of the district centre would be ready by the end of 
this stage. 

In the last stage development would be concentrated 
in the southern half of Belstead and the district centre 
would be completed. 

At each stage industrial areas would be opened up 
with roads and engineering services in advance of hous- 
ing construction. The maps show the maximum area of 
industrial land likely to be needed at each stage. Not all 



of this will betaken up by factory buildings, but a suffi- 
cient quantity of industrial land must be available at any 
time to accommodate firms of different sizes, with differ- 
ent densities, and with different expansion requirements. 

Parks and playing fields should be opened up close to 
each residential area as it is completed. Planting should 
so far as possible precede construction so that the 
screening of roads and industrial areas is effective at an 
early stage. 

For each stage of expansion the maps show the more 
important road improvements and new roads required 
in the existing town to handle the increasing volume of 
traffic. Some of these would have been necessary even 
without town expansion because of the increase in car 
ownership and use. 

The eastern section of the A45 urban motorway, in- 
cluding the bridge over the Wet Dock, and its main con- 
nexions with existing roads, should be completed dur- 
ing the first stage of expansion. If this is to be achieved 
an early start must be made on the detailed design of the 
road, the acquisition of land, and the relocation or 
adaptation of existing uses affected by the road and the 
bridge. The first stage would also include the new link 
from A45 along the line of Heath Road to the proposed 
Kesgreve by-pass, providing a better route for A12 
through traffic. 

In the second stage a new road would be built from 
Bramford Road through Whitton to Norwich Road, 
which would be improved into the town centre. 

The third stage would include the north-western 
section of the urban motorway, completing the new 
route for through traffic on A45 : the extension of Birk- 
field Drive through Belstead district to join A1 37 south 
of Tattingstone ; and the linking of A138 with the pri- 
mary network in Belstead district. 

In the last stage road improvements would be ntainly 
on the eastern approaches to the town centre. 

Road improvements in the central area itself should 
continue throughout the expansion, but their precise 
programming requires further study. 
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21 Finance 



Th* financial ttudy of tfia draft ftaaic Plan hat boon 
iMda in two ttagaa- 

I An Mttmwa of ttw coat of conatnwtion and land 
acquWtton that would ba meuirod by public and privata 
davalopa ta in implama o ting tha axpanaion up to 1981 
accotdmo to tha plan daocribad in this raport Thla pro* 
vidaa a tnaaaura of tha cal on national invaaimant la* 
aourcM^ and a baaia for c ompa na on with othar town 
axpaniiona and now towna. whan thay hava baan coatad 
in aMtar dotal. 

I An apprait a l of annual oxpandituro and incoma in 
ra ap a ct of conatniction and land aequiaition up to 1 981 . 
Thit providaa a baaia for nagotiationt batwaan cantral 
and local govammant about thair raapactiva aharaa of 
coda and loluma. and a financial framaworic for tha 
brood programming of axpanaion. 

A particular difhcuitY in coating tha axpanaion of an 
aatabiahad toam ia thd aoma propoaala mdudad in tha 
baaic plan. a^. road i m provama n t i to and around tha 
cantr a l araa. would hava baan nacadary ovan without 
plannad a xp anaion. though thair acaia and timing might 
hava baan diffarant Othar propoaali.' a.g. a rtow aawaga 
worka, may bacoma viablo only bacauaa of tha growth 
of tha town, but wM aaiva tha aitabBahad population 
aa wal aa tha nawoomata. Wa have attamptod to 
diatinguiah batwaan thoaa coda whoty attributablo to 
the conaouction of tha propoaad axpanaion araaa. and 
thoaa attributaMa to both tha axpanaion araaa and tha 



For tha purpoaa of companaon with othar major 
davalopmants with diffarant population targets it a 
nacaasary to exprata thaae global figuraa aa coats par 
pareon. Tha main componanta of tha £191.68 miliiona 
diraetty attributabla to tha axpartsion areas hava baan 
drvidad by M),000 — tha number of paopla expected to ba 
Rving in tha expansion araaa by 1981. Tha results era 
given intabla 21. 




fntmmeMi hm indud* tha ulxriM o( profraUniMl md tMiHdcd 
SUM and dtsi proportion ol ovartiaada attobutaWa to dssign and 



axidtog town. AppandU H Bats tha m^ items of cod 
todudodtothatwocatogoriaa-llalsoliststhoaoitams- 
notataty al works to tha central area - that hava not baan 
coated bacauaa propoaala are not yd aufficiamfydatailad. 

Tha dataia of tha cod aatimstae and tha financial 
• ppr i ia i l are ad out to appanrfix H. Tha main condua- 
ions are givan in this chapter. 

Separata costs hsva baan aatimstad for each of tha 
forty diffarant types of constructional work fisted to tha 
appendix. Expanrtitura and incoma hava baan calculatad 
for each of the ftat five yaara of plannad axpanaion, and 
for two whaagusnt pattoda of fivo years aach. Tha phas- 
ing of conaouction was based on tha pro(pamma of 
davalopmant ouitinad to chapter 20, but costs hsva not 
baan calculatid for each of tha four stages drown ontha 
prog ram me maps because these could not ba praciaaly 
dated. 



Z1.1 C««t of conatniction 

Tha cod diractly dtirbutabla to tha txpantiofr araaa la 
aatimatod to ba £191.68 milions. TMt is within tha 
rangaol £160to £200 milBo ns statad to tha fird raport 
Tha additional cod aorfoutabla to both tha nawcomars 
and tha aatabfiahad population ia aitimatad to ba £50.1 7 

m Wo na . 
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Though the estimated cost has been divided b/ 
80,000, some of the development it represents — e.g. 
roads, trunk sewers, district centres — will serve the ulti- 
mate population of 126,000 for which the expansion 
areas have been planned to accommodate natural in- 
crease after 1 981 , The final cost per person will therefore 
be significantly smaller than the figures in the table. 



21.2 Cost of land 

The cost of acquiring the whole of the land in the 
proposed expansion areas is estimated to be £5.65 mil- 
lions at1966 prices. 



21.3 Financial appraisal 



90 Breakdown of 
capital costs 

Year by year costs are 
shown for the first five 
years. The bars for years 6 
tolOandll to15 
indicate annual averages 
for those periods. 

The figures relate only to 
development in the 
expansion areas. 



In order to simplify the calculations we have assumed 
that all building work, except houses for owner-occupa- 
tion, will be financed by the public authorities, and that 
revenue will therefore be in the form of rack rents, cost 
rents, subsidies and grants. In practice, some construc- 
tion, e.g. of the larger factories and offices, of churches 
and public houses, will be financed by private develop- 
ers and returns to the public authorities will be in the 
form of ground rents. 

At 1966 values, accumulated income (including sub- 
sidies and grants) from the development of the expan- 
sion areas up to 1981 is estimated to be £12.1 80 millions, 
and accumulated loan charges £14.185 millions. This 
comparison takes no account of increases in values re- 
sulting from the growth of population and economic 
activity. On the assumption that property values in 
Ipswich increase during the expansion period at the 
same rate as they have done in the whole country over a 
similar past period, but making no allowance for rent 
increases after buildings are let for the first time, then 
accumulated income up to 1 981 might be £21 .5 millions, 
and accumulated loan charges might be £20.5 millions. 
The national increase in property values has been due 
partly to inflation and partly to increases in population 
and real income. Though inflation may not continue at 
the same rate, the real increase in values in an expanding 
town is likely to be greater than the national average. 



estimate of the increase in rateable value resulting from 
the expansion. The work we have done on costs for this 
report would provide a suitable starting point for such a 
study. 

The second study would be more ambitious. The 
financial appraisal made for Ipswich, like those for other 
proposed new towns and town expansions, covers only 
investment in construction. But this is accompanied 
by investment in productive equipment, especially by 
the industrial enterprises moving to the town. It would 
be useful to assess the return on this investment and to 
compare it with similar investment in alternative loca- 
tions such as the congested areas from which factories 
and offices move to new and expanding towns. A large 
part of the investment in an expanded town — for hous- 
ing and most of its associated services— would have to be 
incurred in any event to provide for the growing popula- 
tion. Indications from the new towns are that when this 
investment is part of a balanced programme of urban 
growth it results in marked increases in industrial 
productivity, and hence in a greater addition to the 
national product than if the investment took place else- 
where - as well as in a greater sum of human satisfaction. 
In the expansion of an established town, additional 
costs may be incurred because urban renewal may be 
carried out earlier than it would have been without 
expansion, but the economic and social benefits of 
planned growth are spread over a greater population. 
When the expansion is located — as that of Ipswich is- 
at the centre of a sub-region capable of continuing 
economic growth, then the public investment in in- 
frastructure will make possible increasing returns in in- 
dustrial production over a long period. An attempt to 
quantify these returns would be of considerable value in 
formulating future policy for new towns and town 
expansions in their regional and sub-regional setting. 



21 .4 The broader picture 

Two further studies would be necessary to makea com- 
plete economic evaluation of a major expansion such as 
that proposed for Ipswich. 

The first is an estimate of the operating costs and 
revenues of publicservices in the expansion areas and in 
the whole of the expanded town, together with an 
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22 Management 



Design and management are two aspects of a single could be of immense value to the Ipswich Development 
process— that of creating through physical development Corporation and the County Borough Council in their 
a prosperous and happy community. Good design can bigger and more complex task of carrying through the 
make subsequent management easier; good manage- rapid majorexpansion of an existing largetown. 
mantcan helpto realise the objectives of design. 

Examples of design serving management are— 

i The layout of the new districts so that a few bus 
routes can give a convenient service to the whole popu- 
lation. 

li The reservation of industrial areas large enough to 
permit the continuous letting of plots of different shapes 
and sizes, and the distribution of these areas so that 
traffic is evenly spread throughout the main road system. 

The needs of management have been constantly in 
mind in the preparation of this draft Basic Plan, and they 
must be even more carefully considered when detailed 
plans are made for the expansion areas and the town 
centre. 

Examples of management serving design are— 

a The preservation of existing woodlands and the 
creation of new ones for the enhancement of the town, 
and arrangements for the public to enjoy them without 
destroying them. 

b The need to encourage older people, especially re- 
latives of newcomers, to move from London to Ipswich 
from the beginning of expansion; this would secure a 
more balanced age composition, and make it possible to 
Include a reasonable proportion of smalt dwellings in the 
housing programme from the start. The experience of the 
earlier new towns and the survey of I.S.S. applicants has 
shown that the demand exists; It is up to the Develop- 
ment Corporation and the County Borough Council to 
ensure that suitable arrangements are made for meeting 
it. 

In these and other ways the implementation of the 
basic plan will depend upon the adoption of manage- 
ment policies appropriate to the objectives set. 

The Basic Plan is intended as a flexible document that 
can and must be frequently reviewed as the expansion 
proceeds. The needs for many sorts of economic and 
social provision cannot be accurately estimated In 
advance. For this reason it is essential to set up from the 
start a comprehensive system of recording information 
about incoming people and industry and the changing 
pattern of economic and social activities. These records 
should befrequently analysed and the results used when 
modifying the Basic Plan and drawing up detailed plans. 

The people of the expanding town should have 
opportunities to comment on the plans and the methods 
proposed to implementthem. 

The Development Corporations and voluntary organ- 
isations in the earlier new towns have a wealth of ex- 
perience of the problems of creating a planned new com- 
munity. This experience has never been fuily analysed 
and summarised. Studies of the earlier new towns 
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Appendix A 

Consultants' terms of reference from the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 



Part I 

It is proposed to add 70,000 people from London to 
Ipswich by 1 981 . Yoj are to advise how this can best be 
done. The Ministry hope that It will prove feasible to 
accommodate the whole of this population in an ex- 
panded Ipswich, but if you consider that a somewhat 
lower figure would produce a clearly better planning 
result, you are to advise us where else in the Ipswich 
area (as defined on the attached map) the extra provision 
should be made. In the light of your conclusions you are 
to advise on the area of land to be designated under 
section 1 of the New Towns Act 1 946, for the expansion 
of Ipswich up to 1981. You are also to indicate how 
development might proceed after 1 981, either by further 
expansion and renewal of Ipswich, or at other points in 
the sub-region. 

Th e work wi II i n volve : 

a An examination of the existing structure, resources, 
population, employment, communications, service im- 
portance, and of the renewal, economic and physical 
possibilities of Ipswich in order to establish its role in 
relation to a substantial expansion of population. 

b A similar examination of the area defined in the 
attached map in order to identify alternative locations 
and forms of possible developmerrt. 

c An assessment of the potential for village and small 
town expansion, the future use and appearance of the 
coastline and estuaries, special recreational areas, re- 
gional parks, etc. (In particular, theimpact of the proposed 
population increase will be studied in relation to areas of 
high amenity value and to the steps necessary to pre- 
serve them and to enhance their value for recreation.) 

These studies will form the basis for the recommenda- 
tions for designation and of the subsequent work on the 
basic plan for Greater Ipswich. They will also enable con- 
clusions to be drawn on the proposed rate of population 
increase and on a 'rolling Programme’ for the develop- 
ment of highway and other engineering services. 

Throughout account will be taken of the overall 
strategy of the Government in relation to the South East 
of England. 



There will also be a need to give detailed consideration 
to certain critical areas of urban renewal and new de- 
velopment outside the central area. 

In advance of the completion of the basic plan, a selec- 
tion of suitable pilot residential development projects will 
need to be made and design work on them started, but 
this work will not form part of the present commission. 

Social Study 

Throughout the project you will be concerned about the 
social Implications of your proposals and will, with the 
help of the Institute of Community Studies, gather 
relevant sociological information to help guide both the 
recommendations on designation and the more detailed 
proposals of the basic plan. 

Survey work will cover the present use — in Ipswich 
itself and in other selected parts of the 'area of search' — 
of public and private transport, retail shops, recreational 
facilities; the 'community structure' of the Ipswich area ; 
the likely reactions of local people to alternative sets of 
proposals for expansion ; and some enquiry. In London, 
among potential migrants and among those making or in- 
fluencing the decisions on moving to Ipswich — e.g. ex- 
porting authorities, employers, the Location of Offices 
Bureau, etc. 

It Is understood that the Institute of Community Stud- 
ies reserve the right to publish a report at the end of the 
contract, evaluating the techniques of 'social planning' 
that have been developed and used. 

Clients 

Your client for Part I of the Study will be the Minister, 
and for Part II the Ipswich County Borough Council and 
the Minister jointly. 

It is, however, the Minister's intention (to which you 
have agreed) to transfer his interest in Part II to a Devel- 
opment Corporation established under the New Towns 
Act1946, if and when such a Corporation is appointed. 



Note; the New Towns Act 
^ 946, was superseded by the 
New Towns Act 1966. 



Part II 

You are to prepare a draft basic plan for the expanded 
town which will be related to stated social and economic 
objectives. The plan will be programmed, costed, and 
the revenues estimated. 

During the formulation of the basic plan, detailed con- 
sideration (Including, where necessary, the preparation 
of 3-dimensiona! drawings) will be given to the existing 
central area, together with any extension of the area 
which may be proposed. 



Duration of Study and Submission of Reports 

You will commence work on the Study on 14th June, 
1965. 

Your final report on Part I will be submitted to the 
Minister not later than 14th June, 1966. You expect, 
however, to be able to communicate the substance of 
your policy recommendations to the Department by 14th 
April, 1966. 

Your report on Part II will be submitted to the Ipswich 
County Borough Council and the Minister [or Develop- 
ment Corporation) not laterthan 1 4th June. 1 967. 
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Appendix B 
Population 
and household 
projections 



I Population projections 

Method 

The population projections have been made with a 
speciallv designed computer programme. 

Projection of the established population of the pro- 
posed designated area had to be from 1961, since this 
was the latest year for which detailed Census figures 
were available, giving the full breakdown by age, sex 
and marital status. The projected figures therefore relate 
to April of each year. 

The basic rates of mortality, marriage and fertility were 
supplied by the Government Actuary's Department and 
are those used in national projections. The latest rates 
available when the projections were carried out were 
those for the national projections from mid-1 964. 

The rates used imply— 

i Mortality : continuing to fall to 40% of present values 
by the end of the century at ages under 40, with a pro- 
gressively smaller rate of decline at higher ages. 

ii Marriage: A continuation of recent trends to a 
younger average age at marriage and higher proportions 
married at all ages. 

ill Fertility: rates continuing to rise, though not as 
fast as in the period 1 955-1964. 

A feature of the calculation is a check that the num- 
bers of men and women marrying in any one year agree. 
This becomes important when dealing with an intake 
population in which the numbers of men and women of 
the ages when most marriages occur may differ consider- 
ably, because of rapid variations in the age distribution. 
There are corresponding checks for other changes in 
marital status. 

It should be noted that figures for secondary school 
children are for the five-year age group between the 
eleventh and sixteenth birthdays. 

Figures are available at five-year intervals 1961-2001 
for the established population, and 1 971—2001 for the 
newcomers. 



Projection of the established population 

For the first report the populations of the County 
Borough end all the other local authority areas or parts 
thereof in the Ipswich sub-region were projected 
separately to the end of the century. Allowances were 
made for different levels of fertility and mortality m 
Ipswich C.B., the urban districts (Felixstowe, Stow- 
market, Woodbridge and Hadleigh), and the rural 
districts (Deben, Gipping and Samford). 

Net inward migration was included until 1968. This 
was estimated from the Registrar General's mid-year 
estimates until 1965, and thereafter was based on a 
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91 Prajected age 
composition of 
newcomers 




period of i natural increase 
. planned [ only 
migration 



age 



I normal working ages 



. normal school ages 



92 Projected age 
composition of 
combined 
popuiation 

Before the end of the 
century the popuiation 
will exceed the planned 
capacity of expanded 
Ipswich. The first report 
recommended that other 
towns in the sub-region 
should be expanded to 
take some of the natural 
increase. 




■ normal working ages 
normal school ages 



continuation of the current rate of house completions. 

When the proposed designated area had been deter- 
mined, its popuiation from ^ 961 onwards was obtained 
by adding to the population of Ipswich C.B. the appro- 
priate proportions of the populations of Samford R.D. 
and of that part of Gipping R.D. in the sub-region, These 
proportions increased slightly from 1961 to 1968, since 
new building in Samford and Gipping is concentrated 
in parishes adjoining Ipswich. From 1968 the propor- 
tions ware held constant, since all further new building is 
assumed to be part of the planned expansion, except 
that for the natural increase of the established popula- 
tion which is assumed to be spread through the rural 
districts in proportion to the present population. 



Projection of the newcomers 

The type of people likely to move to Ipswich is discussed 
in appendix C to the first report. Their probable age 
composition is shown in figure 3 of this report 
(chapter 3). 

The calculations all assume that planned growth 
starts in 1 368— 9. The effect of a possible later start Is dis- 
cussed below. 

A rapid build-up in the construction rate was assumed 
with a constant rate of intake thereafter. This entails a 
slowly rising rate of house completions during the intake 
period, to accommodate the natural increase of the 
established population and the few second generation 
households that will be formed among newcomers be- 
fore 1981. The intake figures used In the calculations 
were 4,000 persons in 1 968-9 and 5,500 persons a year 
1969-1981. 



Results 

Figure 5 (chapter 3) shows the growth in the various 
sections of the population. It is only after the end of the 
Intake period that the natural increase of the newcomers 
becomes an important factor. 

Figures 91 and 92 show the age composition of the 
newcomers, and of the established population and new- 
comers combined, as projected to the end of the century. 

Here and In the rest of this appendix the term 'the 
established population' includes net inward migration 
to 1 968. 

The post-war births 'bulge' can be clearly seen in the 
established population, in the 10— 14 age group in 1 961 . 
Since intake is spread over less than a generation (see 
first report, page 76), the newcomers still show signifi- 
cant imbalance in 1 981 , with a deficiency of teenagers 
and an excess of children and young adults. This im- 
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b>l>n e « a wl>ti¥o>y Iwafe 1981.afl>r 13 ywfi of hwni- 
grxion. than in 1 971 . attar only 3 vun. 

This ralativa d tortaga of taanagara among tha now- 
comars in 1 991 moans that in the years immediataiy 
attar the and of plarmad intake, when these paopta form 
tha main child-bearing groups, there win bo a noticeabla 
faHirtg off bi the number of births. This is demonsrated i n 
figure 93 which shows that the number of children of 
primary school age falls considerably between 1 986 and 
1996. The same pattern is repeated five years later for 
secondary school children (figure 94). 

Figute 96 shows that towwds the ertd of the century 
the rHmber of people of pertstonable age will increase 
much fatrer amortg tha nawrcomeis titan in the estab- 
tohed population. 



The adeant a ge of expanding an existing town 
In 1981 the planned expansion of Ipswich will have 

been going on for about the same time as the building of 

Stevenage new town in 1961. Figure 6 (chapter 3) 

therefore compares the pro)ected age compositiDn of the 



total population of expanded Ipswich in 1981 with the 
age composition of the Stevenage population in 1 961 . 

The Stevenage population is far less balanced, both 
in the relative scarcity of old people and in the depth of 
the teenage trough. The projected imbalance i n Ipswich 
is as great as it is only because the peak of newcomers 
aged 30-34 in 1 981 coincides with the post-war 'bulge' 
In the established population. 



The question of population balance 

The most balanced population is a 'stable' one, with con- 
stant rates of rrrortality and fertility, and an unchanging 
age composition. The same number of babies are born 
every year and demand for services such as education, 
health and housing remains constant. 

This situation is unlikefy ever to be achieved in practice 
and for most planning purposes a satisfactorily balanced 
population is one in which the demand for various 
services rises gradually with time. Fluctuations in tha 
sizes of successive age-groups produce fluctuations in 
the denwrtd for services; then either the peak demand 
will not be adequately met or else the provision for it 
wili subsequently be underutilised and hence a less 
•cortomical social investment. 

Population imbalance is clearly relative, and in this re- 
spect Ipswich has an advantage over the earlier new 
towns. However. wKhin the expansion area the situation 
win be more like that of a conventional new town. If 
people from existing Ipswich go to live in Belsteed artd 
Bramford this may help to spread the age distribution, 
but tha people most likely to do this are the most mobile 
elements in the population : young couples with or 
tvrthout childran— in fact people very similar to tha new- 
comers. 

A problem of population imbalance will therefore 
exist in the new districts, and in a more acute form in 
smaller areas. A neighbourhood built and populated in, 
aay, 2i years, will have an age structure that may be 
roughly represented by tha first diagram in figure 99 at 
the younger ages. Ten and 20 years later this population, 
at the yourtger ages, may be like the second and third 
diagrams in figure 99. These demonstrate how the de- 
mand for sertnces will fluctuate. Demand for primaiY 
aclxxti places, for example, might fall to 60 per cent 
of its first peak value. Population movements after the 
initial intake will of course tend to iron out such fluctua- 
tions. 



The effect of a lass balanced intake population 

The population projections have been based on the 
assumption that the age structure of the newcomers will 
approximate to the 'composite' pattern shown in figure 
3 (chapter 3). Thia was derived by assuming that two 
thirds would have the age structure of tha intake to 
Crawley In 1964. typical of recent migrants to the wall 
established London new towns, and one third the rather 
more balanced population that can be expected to move 
to houses for sale. 

If attempts to attract such a better balanced intake 
population prove unsuccessful, the newcomers to 
Ipswich might resemble some of the less balanced 
migrant populations such as the intake to Swirtdon In 
1 963-4. Thia is compared with that assumed for Ipswich 
in figure 3. 

Outiirte projections have been made to compare the 
population resulting from a 'Swindon' type Intake with 
titat it Is hoped to achieve at Ipswich. The 'Swindon' In- 
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certainty only arises after 1966, since the population to 
that date is reasonabty wall defined. Only figures above 
the heavy line are affected - sirtce these are the ones 
which refer to persons born after 1966. The newcomers 
are affected less than the existing population because 
the 0—4 age group at dates until 1981 slways iitcludes 
babies bom before their parents moved to Ipswich, arkd 
the assumed intake pattern is independent of fertility 
rates. 

The variability of the total population becomes 
greater with time, and beyond 1986 it has two causes, 
since there is a range of values for the number of 
potential mothers, as well as for the number of children 
they will have. 

The total number of births in Englartdand Wales since 
the 1964 national projections (also on figure 96) 
shows that (he rising trend in births has stopped, at leaat 
temporarily. This might suggest that ths lower limit 
shown on the diagram, and in tables B1 sr>d B2. is the 
appropriste assumption for Ipswich. But the evidence is 
not conclusive, and an sherrtativt temporary assumption 
might be that total births in England and Wales will re- 
main at a constant level of about 850.000 a year. The 
population totals for expartded Ipswich on the three 
fertility assumptions outlined above ere shown in table 
B3. for dates until 1 981 . 



take would produce a migrant population about 6^ per 
cent greater in 1981, and nearly 20 per cent greater in 
2001 . The toul population of Ipswich would be 2i per 
cent greater in 1 981 and 6i per cent greater in 2001 . The 
1981 increase results from the almost complete absence 
of old people in the intake population, and hence the 
presence of more people of child-bearing age. and the 
2001 irtcrease from a cortsequant growth in the number 
of childbearing second generation families. 

The magnitude of the resultirvg piannirrg problem can 
be seen from the fact that with ths 'Swindon' intake the 
number of people of pensionable age would be nearly 
eight times bigger in 2001 than in 1981. but would only 
double with the Ipswich pattern. The fluctuating demand 
for all services would be accentuated. 



'The effect of e later Btart 

If the start of building is delayed one year, but tfia target 
of an intake of 70.000 people by 1 981 is kept to, ttua 
means compressirtg ths Imaka into twelve years instead 



SHeM •( pQselWe veriedera la fertHtty assoHiptleas 
(fisures in thousand*) 

■1 btsaUsM pepetedoB 

Ae* mi 1976 1981 

0-4 11-e±07 127±1-9 1>2±3-7 

S-9 11-2 11-8±0-7 12-7±1-9 



Variatiorts In fertility essumptions 



10- 14 10-1 11-2 11-a± 0-7 

11- 19 94 1»1 11-2 



The most recent national fertility rateswhich were avsil- 
able when the projections were first made were those 
used for projections from mid-1964. This year came at 
the erKl of a ten-year period of risirtg fertility rates (see 
figure 96). The assumption incorporated in the national 
projection was that fertility rates would continue to rise, 
though more slowly than 1 955-1 964. 

Predictions of fertility which have, in the event, 
proved incorrect, have been the ^ief causeof the almost 
notorious failures of some past population forecasts, ft 
is therefore advisable to consider the effect on our 
projections of possible variations in the fertility assump- 
tions. 

Following the approach of Boreham (New Society, 
3rd March. 1966), an upper limit might be put to the 
future trend in fertility rates by assuming they sre un- 
liksfy to rise faster in the next 1 6 years than they did in 
iha ten years 1 9SS to 1 964. This upper limit is shown in 
figure 96 In terms of total births in EnglarKi and Wales, 
with e corresponding lower limit equidistant from the 
central assumption made by the Registrar General. 

Tables B1 and B2 assess the effect of such possible 
variations in fertility on the two components of the 
projected population of Ipswich. The element of un- 



AlBBM 132-9±07 138«±2-a t443 ±9-3 



■2 Baw ce wf* 



Aga 1871 1979 1981 

0-4 2-67±0-6 7-0±0-7 10-2-k2-3 

5 - 9 1-26 641046 9-8±0-7 

10-14 0-81 3-1 7'2±046 

16-19 073 2-2 4-6 

AHagn 164±046 47O±0-76 80-71346 



•3 Total pepuiaden 



3. Conatam binh* 
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of thtnMn. Sine* th« build-up may also be slower, a 
po ssi ble intake pattern would be 2.000 in 1969-70. 
4,000 in 1970-1 and 6.400 in each of the ten years 
1971-1981. 

An adtustmeni on this scale would not substantially 
otter the age structure of the newcomers except slighlly 
in 1971. Hence it is possible to deduce the resultant 
population totals by simply scaling the figures for 
natural ncrease in each period, taking account of the 
length of time for wrhich each section of the population is 
present 

The results of this adiustment are shown below. 
Without redoing the detailed projections the figure for 
any section of the newcomers can be obtairted faiify 
accurately by scalirtg the calculated value by the factor 
shown in the table below. 



Totii HiungraiH population Seal* 

Onginaev AdjuMad taelor 

caleulstad 

1171 16.610 6J)76 3ei 

1676 46.666 40.806 -673 

1661 60.738 78.710 -976 




I 3 3 4 S «« 

persons 



The effect of emigration 



The experionce of the new towne suggests that some 
four per cent of the houeehoids that move to Ipswich 
may leave again each year. The projections assume that 
such emigrants wiH be replaced by other households with 
s simdar composition, so that the net intake by 1 981 will 
be 70.000. In latw years older families leaving Ipswich 
may be replaced by younger ones, and this will help to 
redress the population imbala rtce. 

Records of population movement shouM be kept so 
that revised projections can be made including an 
allow a nce ter the turnover of population. This may well 
be tewsr in an upending large town than in an entirely 
new town. 



Chock on the method 

It is not yet possible to check die population projections 
ter the proposed designeted area, since it has no admini • 
strative exiMenct. Chacks must thereters be made on the 
projection for Ipswich C.6. 

The estimatts of net inward migraiion included in the 
projection until 1 968 were made on the basis of the 



II Household projections 

Method 

A computer programme has been developed to divide a 
given population into a probable distribution of house- 
holds of various sizes arKf types using material from the 
1961 Census Household Composition Tables. 

After allowance has been made for those living in cer- 
tain king-stay institutions, the population is first 
analysed into families and households according to the 
1 981 pattern. A scaling process ensures that the correct 
number of children are included. Thirty-two household 
types are distinguished. 

One assumption of these calculations is that no two 
families will form a single household (a family being de- 
fined. as in the Census, as a married couple with or 
without children or s lone parent with one or more 
children). 



Testing the validity of the calculation 



Ragistrar Gananfs mid-year estimates to 1965. with 
allowance ter the natural inciaace which actually occur- 

rad. Theofficial mid-year cstimatefor 1966 was 121 .280 
and our figure was 1 21^80. This broad agreement con- 
firms that tha projaction programme calculatet natural 
incraaia co rractfy. 

The 1 966 Caneue figure for Ipewich C.B. is a ten per 
cent sample figure of 1 1 6.780. Taking account of sampl- 
ing error, the 9S par cant probability range of the total 
population is (118.780 ± 2 x 104) x 10, It. 116,700 to 
1 20,860. Further, tha Census office contideis Ihst the 
ovaraH figures suggest that in addition to normal 
tampkng error, the population was undercounted by 
between one and two per cent Taking e figure of 1 .5 per 
cant we obtain for Ipswich a population range of 
118.3S0 to 122,770. Our calculated value of 121,480 
liee well within this range. 



This was the first lime tha computer programme had 
been used so some check was necessary. The 1961 
Ipswich C.B. population was therefore analysed. The 
calculated household size distribution was compared 
with that shown in the Census Household Composition 
Tablat. This part of the Census was based on a 10 per 
cent sample, so a 95 per cent probability range for the 
number of households of each size was considered to 
allow ter sampling arror. Shared households were re- 
placed by their components. 

The calculated total number of househokJa agrees 
satisfactorily with the value deduced from the sample. 
For the size distribution, agreement is adequate for one 
and two person households, but the sample shows more 
three parson households and slightly fewer of four and 
more persons than the calculation. This discrepancy can 
be explained by considering the number of dependent 
children in the sample : 2,844. The full population figuret 
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97 The reDsabiilitv 
the houseSaald 
pioleetson 

The household projection 
wus tested by applying the 
method to the present 
population of Ipswich and 
checking the result 
against the known house- 
hold structure. The line 
representing the projected 
value in each case fell 
within the shaded area 
representing the piobable 
range uf vaiufes from the 
1 961 census sample. 



show that ten per cent of the children in the 1961 
population is at least 3,020 — even if no children stayed 
at school after 1 5 (see table B4 for a definition of children 
In this context). The difference is clearly outside the 
range of sampling error (2,744—2,944 at the 95 per cent 
probability level) and suggests a biased sample. Too few 
children in the sample would produce proportionately 
more families with only one child and fewer with two or 
more children than in the population as a whole. This 
pattern of too many households of three persons and too 
few of four and more persons is exactlythat of the sample 
as compared with the calculated distribution. 

If reasonable allowance is made for this bias, we ob- 
tain the household size distribution of figure 97, where 
the calculated values all fall well within the probable 
range of the adjusted sample values. This demon- 
strates that the calculation is valid and that national 
household composition distributions are appropriate for 
Ipswich. 



Projecting to the future 

The populations derived from the projection were then 
analysed, to give household distributions for the future. 

An assumption has to be made on the future level of 
single person household formation among the non- 
married population. This level has been rising recently 
but future trends are necessarily uncertain (see 
Cullingworth, 'English Housing Trends', Beckermann et 
al. 'The British Economy in 1975'). The exact form of 
calculation used in our programme differs from theirs 
and so do the age ranges, so figures are not directly 
comparable. 

For the established population of the proposed 
designated area the assumption made is that the rate of 
single person household formation by those able to do so 
(i.B. excluding persons heading families as lone parents) 
will rise by 1 0 per cent per decade at ages over 45, and 
by 20 per cent per decade under 45 — where it is at pre- 
sent very low. For the newcomers the rates have been 
set relatively high In the earlier years, on the assumption 
that an adequate number of small dwellings will be 
built from the start, despite the small numbers of non- 
married edults among the newcomers. These rates are 
similar to those for the established population at the end 
of the century. Table B4 sets out the headship rates im- 
plied by the calculations. 

It Is of course obvious that there will only be the pro- 
jected number of single person households if suitable 
accommodation Is available. Hence this calculation 
assumes that, as a matter of policy, small dwellings will 
in future be easier to obtain than at present. 

The results of the calculations are shown in tables B5, 
B6 and B7, and figures 59 and 60. The tables are 
mainly rearranged copies of the printout from the com- 
puter, and as such may give a false impression of 
accuracy. We do not claim that we can predict the num- 
bers of households of each type to the last two digits. 



Comments on the results 

7 Established population 

The number of one-person households rises, but their 
proportion of all households remains more or less 
constant, since the groups from which these households 
are drawn become smaller with rising marriage rates. 

For the rest there is a trend to larger households as 
time goes on. Rising fertility rates have been assumed in 
the population projections and this produces a fall in 
the proportion of two-person households, mainly 
married couples withoutchildren. 

The changes in average household size (see figure 
67) can be explained by the 'bulge' of post-war 
births which is rather more marked in Ipswich than in the 
whole of England and Wales. Between 1 971 and 1 981 
these people will have most of their children. The 
population figures show a corresponding sharp rise in 
natural increase between 1971 and 1976. Hence there 
will be a secondary bulge, much more flattened than the 
first, which will give a higher average household size in 
1 981 , and the effects of which gradually wear off in 1 991 
and 2001. ' 

The effect of the 'bulge' can also be seen In table B5. 
In 1971 unmarried members of the bulge inflate type 1 
(young and middle aged people living alone) above the 
general rising trend. Also in 1971 type 3 (young married 
couples) is inflated by large numbers of recently married 
members of the bulge who have not yet had any chil- 
dren. This type falls sharply by 1981 when most of the 
bulge parents have children and the new generation of 
recently married couples Is smaller. 

The main feature of the table of households by type is a 
generally rising trend for all types. The details can be re- 
lated to the population structure in 1961. This shows 
that, allowing for the effect of mortality, the number of 
middle aged people will fall 1971—1 981—1 991 and then 
rise sharply by 2001, when the post-war 'bulge' has 
reached middle age. This explains the changes In the 
number of households of type 4 (middle aged couples 
living alone). 



2 Newcomers 

The pattern of household sizes and types can be related 
to the composition of the newcomers and the timing of 
intake between 1968 and 1981. Figure 59 shows the 
sharp Increase in the number of households of all sizes 
during the expansion. 

On arrival most of the adult immigrants are young and 
the women may have about ten years of child-bearing 
ahead of them. In 1971, soon after the start of expansion, 
few families are complete, in fact many may not yet have 
any children. The high proportion of two-person house- 
holds confirms this. The average household size is there- 
fore relatively low (see figure 68). By 1 981 the families 
of earlier migrants are complete and average household 
size has risen. By 1991 virtually all the first generation 
migrant families are complete and few of the children of 
the earlier newcomers will yet have left their parents' 
homes to form new households. Hence average house- 
hold size reaches a peak. In 2001 many second genera- 
tion migrant households will have formed, but few of 
these will have many children. There is therefore a sharp 
rise in the number of two-person households and a drop 
in the proportion of large households, so that average 
household size drops steeply. 
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Following this broad panern, table B6 shows that 
between 1981 and 1991 several household types with 
children drop in number but types with 'another adult' 
rise sharply, as many families now contain grown-up 
children. These 'other adult" types decline by 2001 when 
most of the grown-up children have married and left 
home. The fluctuations in the number of households of 
type 3 (young married couples with no children) can 
also be explained in this way. 



3 The whole town 

Figure 69 shows probable changes in average house- 
hold size for the whole of expanded Ipswich. Since the 
established papulation is mors numerous than the new- 
comers, it has a proportionately greater effect on the 
overall pattern. 



IS Implied by household projections 



1971 and 1981 
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B5 Projacted numbe 



>f households - established populatior 



Type of household 



Young married couple 



Middle aged married couple 



Lore parent + 1 child 



Married couple + olderchlld 



Young or middle aged couple + another adult 



Old married couple + another adult 



Any other combinatior 



Married couple 4- 2 older children 



Married couple 4- 1 cl 



Married couple 4- 2 other 



Lone patent 4- 3 (children and/oradults) 



)d couple 4- 3 childrert (at le> 



Married couple 4- 3 older childrar 



time education 
thereafter 



Young child 
Older child 
Other adults 



Married couple 4- 4 children 



Married couple 4- 3 children 4- 1 



sd couple 4- 2 children 4- 2 ot 



triad couple 4- 64- children 



Married couple 4- 4-1- children 4- 1 other adult 



)d couple 4- 3-i- children -h 2 other a 
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B6 Projc 



ibers of householdc 



under 45 
men 4S~64 



Middle aged married couple 



Non-married adults sh 



Married couple + 1 young child 



a aged couple -f another at 



Old married couple 4- another a 



Married couple + 2 children (at lei 



Married couple + 2 other adults 



+ 3 (children and/or adults) 



)d couple -f 3 children (at 



Married couple -i- 3 older children 



id couple + 2 children -h 



Married couple + 3 other ec 



time educstlor 
thereafter 



larried couple + 3 children 4- 



Married couple + 2 oh 



Older child 11 end over 
Other adults ancestors. 



Married couples classifiedwl 



Married couple + 5+ children 



ried couple -h 4+ chll 



Married couple + 3+ children -h 2 ot 
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B7 Projected household slz< 
1. Established population 



Persons in household 



Private population 



2. Newcomers 



3.667 31-6 13,458 30 



4,081 9-5 



Non-ptivate population 



Non-prlvata populsdon 



Private population 



2.55S 10 



986 13'5 



10,226 20'5 



1 0,090 20 



1,727 21 



6,190 10-6 5,816 10-6 



2,653 9-6 



25 12,073 36 



5,836 23-5 



3,172 9-25 



1.294 3-75 



872 2-5 



The 'non-ptivate' population tefets only to 



sy institutions, not the full Census institutional populat 
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Appendix C 
Social surveys 



i:s As part of its sociological work in connection with the 
expansion of Ipswich, the Institute of Community 
® Studies carried out two social surveys - one in Ipswich 
itself, the other among potential migrants from London. 
This appendix reproduces the basic reports of these two 
studies. 



! Ipswich social survey 

Introduction 

The purpose of the survey was to collect information 
about local people's attitudes to expansion, about their 
housing and the neighbourhoods they lived in, and 
about certain aspects of their life in the town and sub- 
region. We picked every 1 50th name from the electoral 
registers for Ipswich County Borough to give a cross- 
section of 500 names and addresses in the town. Of 
these, 390 (78 per cent) were successfully interviewed. 
Most of the losses were due to removals; only 6 per cent 
of the 500 people refused an interview. The interview 
sample tallied fairly closely (in age, sex, marital status 
and occupation) with the 1961 Census figures for Ips- 
wich, and it can be assumed that the findings broadly 
hold true forthe adult population of the town as a whole. 
Following the usual statistical procedure, we have in 
general ignored apparent variations between different 
groups within the sample (for instance, between people ' 
of different ages) wherever these variations are so small 
that they could be due to chance. 

We have divided people into different 'social classes' 
on the basis of their own occupation if they were men or 
single women, and that of their husbands if they were 
married, widowed or divorced women. The four 'classes' 
are adapted from the five-fold classification used by the 
Registrar General. They are: 'professional and manager- 
ial' (accounting for 1 8 per cent of the sample), 'clerical' 
(including shop workers, insurance agents, commercial 
travellers as weit as clerks, and amounting to 1 5 per cent 
of the sample), 'skilled manual' (43 per cent) and 'semi- 
skilled and unskilled' (24 per cent). Our 'professional 
and managerial’ class corresponds to the Registrar 
General's Classes I and il; 'clerical' to the non-manual 
workers in his Class III; ‘skilled manual' to the rest of his 
Class III; and 'semi-skilled and unskilled' to his Classes 
IV and V. The Classification of Occupations 7960 was 
used to allocate people to the appropriate 'classes'. 

People have also been grouped according to the dis- 
trict in which they lived. The town was for this purpose 
divided into ten districts, including the town centre; 
these are shown in figure 98. The reader should note 
that these districts are not intended to be either the 
present or the future 'neighbourhoods' of Ipswich; they 
are composed of groups of polling districts, combined so 
as to form some kind of recognisable 'structure' (we 
were guided in this by 50 preliminary interviews with a 
sample of residents, by the suggestions of a number of 
informed local people who were consulted, and by our 
own observations). 
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Cl Opinion on Expansion 



Strongly approve 
Approve 



Have mixed feelings 



Disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 



Total 



26% 



* Excludes four who would give no opinion. 



Local opinion 

We wanted to canvass the opinions of the existing resi- 
dents, so that their views couid be taken into account in 
the planning proposals. First, what did they think about 
the suggestion to expand their town ? More than half 
were in favour, and less than a fifth disapproved; this is 
shown in table Cl . 

People's anxieties about the expansion were indicated 
by their answers to a question put to those who wel- 
comed expansion as well as those who had misgivings 
aboutit. As table C2 shows, traffic congestion, housing, 
employment and congestion in general were the biggest 
worries (this still applied with the answers people gave 
when they were asked which was the "most important' 
of the 'problems' they had mentioned). Men worried 
more about jobs and about traffic. Those anxious about 
employment rose from 9 per cent among the profes- 
sional and managerial people to 27 percent among the 
unskilled and semi-skilled. 

People were also asked whatthey thought the benefits 
of expansion would be. The answers are shown in table 
C3, again according to the respondent's sex. Men were 
noticeably more articulate about the likely gains, par- 
ticularly increased 'prosperity'. There was also a class 
difference: 17 per cent in the professional and manager- 
ial class said they could think of 'no advantage', com- 
pared with 32 per cent of semi-skilled and unskilled; 
and 74 per cent of the former, against 51 per cent of the 
latter, thought that expansion would bring more trade or 
prosperity. 

We wanted to find out something about how the resi- 
dents saw the existing town. We began by asking, 'When 
I say the word "Ipswich" what particular place or build- 
ing comes into your mind?' About a quarter said 
'Nothing' or 'Nothing in particular'. Among the rest, 
there was great variety. Eight per cent said 'the Civic 
College', 7 per cent 'the parks', 6 per cent 'Christchurch 
Mansion', and other places were mentioned by 1 per 
cent, 2 per cent or 3 per cent of the sample. The Corn- 
hill stood out, however; nearly half cited this or 'the 
Town Hall', and another 12 per cent mentioned other 
streets or buildings close by or 'the shopping centre' in 
general. 

The shopping centre also emerged when people were 
asked what things they ‘liked about Ipswich as it is now'. 
Just over a quarter said 'the shops' or 'the shopping 
centre' and a similar proportion 'the county-town 
atmosphere'. Similarly just over a quarter mentioned 
parks and another quarter the town’s geographical loca- 
tion - stressing its accessibility to London, to the sea or 
to the Suffolk countryside. Women spoke about the 
shops more often than men, and professional and man- 
agerial people more often mentioned the town's loca- 
tional advantages; nearly a third said this was one thing 
they liked about Ipswich, for instance, compared with 
about one in ten of the unskilled and semi-skilled people. 



A question about what people 'disliked' about 
Ipswich gives an indication of its present problems, 
which expansion and redevelopment should try to solve. 
By far the biggest criticism was about traffic congestion 
and parking problems; nearly half the sample mentioned 
one or both of these. About one person in five said that 
Ipswich was a 'dead town', that there was 'nothing to 
do’. This complaint was more often made by younger 
people: 28 per cent of those aged 40 or under, com- 
pared with 1 6 per cent of those aged 41 to 65 and 9 per 
cent of those aged 66 or over. The other principal 'dis- 
likes' - each mentioned by about one person in ten - 
were of the ‘crowded pavements' in the town centre and 
of the town's bus services. 

People were also asked what they thought the towrj 
'needed' (table C4). The answers must, of course, be 
considered together with those discussed in the pre- 
vious paragraph. To sum up the findings from these two 
questions, the town’s main needs (in the view of its 
present residents) are; more entertainment and sports 
facilities, including more provision for young people 
(altogether half those interviewed named a theatre, 
other entertainment or sports, or youth provision, as the 
most important 'need' of the town); better traffic and 
parking arrangements; a civic centre (possibly largely 
because people know this is already on its way); and, 
for something over one person in ten. better public 
transport. 



C4 Opinions on Ipswich's 'Needs'* 



Men Women women 



Theatre 25% 22% 23% 



Other entenacrmemorsports 

faotliiies 31% 31% 31% 



people. youth clubs 



Bettertraffic organisation. 



better parking facilities 14% 

Betterpublictranspon 3% 

Other needs 24% 

•No needs' 17% 

Number 177 



* Totsis add to more then 100% because 
mcirethanoneneed. 



22% 20% 



14% 15% 



12% 13% 



4% 4% 



26% 25% 



16% 15% 



213 390 



some people mentoned 



Origins of Ipswich residents 

Nearly half the sample (48 per cent) had been born in 
the town, and another 30 per cent had lived there for 20 
years or more; 5 per cent had come in the past five years 
and another 6 per cent between five and ten years 
earlier. 

Of those who have moved to Ipswich within 20 years, 
about half had previously lived in East Anglia, two-fifths 
elsewhere in Britain, and a tenth outside Britain alto- 
gether. Professional and managerial people had been 
most mobile, as they are in the country generally. Thirty- 
one per cent of them had moved to Ipswich less than 20 
years earlier, compared with 20 per cent of the skilled 
manual people and 14 per cent of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled. Again, four-fifths of the professional and 
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C2 'Problems' oi 



managerial people moving into the town during that 
time had come from outside East Anglia, compared with 
two-fifths of the manual people. 



Housing problems ('shonageof housing') 25% 30% 28% 



Housing 



"Destroy country town atmosphere' 



'Mixing with Londoners’ 









Otherproblems 






Number 






10 % 



10% 



23% 1 9% 



8% 8% 



8% 8% 



7% 7% 



7% 7% 



9% 9% 



16% 13% 



21 3 390 



lone 'problem'. 



C3 'Advantages' of Expansion* 



Men Women Men and women 



Townmoreprosperous.moretrade.morework 70% 56% 63% 



Betteramenitiss(entertainmenls, shops, restaurant) 20% 12% 15% 



Bettereoclalservices (education, hospitals. 

streetllghting) U% 8% 11% 



Personal financial improvement (higher pay, 

lowerrates.biggerprofits) 6% 5% 5% 



No advantages 20% 30% 25% 



Number 177 213 390 



•Totalsadd to more than 1 00%, because some people mentioned more than one 'advantage'. 



C5 Social Class and Tenure* 



Professional Clerical Skilled Semi-skilled 
and managerial manual and unskilled 



Owner-occupied 77% 65% 44% 35% 



The purpose of the questions on housing was to find 
out something about what kinds of people were in 
different sorts of housing and about their attitudes to 
their homes. Of the people interviewed, half lived in 
households which owned (or were buying) their home, 
a third were in council property and a sixth were tenants 
of private landlords. The proportions of people in owner- 
occupied houses were similar among the young, the 
middle-aged and the old. But younger people were 
more often in council property (over a third aged 40 or 
less, compared with a fifth of those over 65) and older 
people more often rented from private landlords. 

The proportion of owner-occupiers falls from about 
three-quarters among professional and managerial 
people to about a third of semi-skilled and unskilled 
(table C5). Since the type of housing is related to the 
form of tenure, the social classes also differed in the kind 
of houses they lived in. A third of the professional and 
managerial people lived in detached houses, compared 
with less then one person in ten in each of the other 
three classes. In the town as a whole, about half the 
people lived in semis; the exception was the clerical 
group, among whom the proportion was nearly three- 
quarters. Manual workers more often lived in terraced 
houses - just over a third of them did so. 

One canalsolookat housing the other way round and 
ask what sorts of people are owner-occupiers, council 
tenants and private tenants respectively. This gives a 
rather different impression. For example, although more 
professional and managerial people owned their houses, 
more than half the owner-occupiers in Ipswich were 
manual workers (37 per cent skilled, 1 6 per cent semi 
or unskilled). The type of households to which respond- 
ents belonged are shown in table C6, analysed again 
according to the form of tenure. Single people account 
for a relatively high proportion of the private renters, 
families with young children for a relatively low propor- 
tion. Few council tenants are in one or two-person 
households, which suggests that there may be scope for 
more publicly-provided small dwellings. 



11% 25% 38% 39% 



Rented from private landlord 



12% 10% 18% 26% Districts 



100% 



100% 



66 



57 



162 89 



* Note that this refers to the form of tenure hefd by the household to which the respondent belonged. 
Sometimes the legal owner or tenant was not the respondent but the husband of a married woman or. 
less often, the father of a single person or the son of s widowed mother. 



C6 Tenure and Household Type 






Oneperson 3% 6% 17% 



Coupleonown 32% 1 1 % 28% 

Couplewithchildrenaged16orunder 39% 52% 26% 



Otherhousehold 26% 32% 29% 



TotsI 100% 100% 100% 



Number 194 124 72 



The introduction referred to the ten 'districts' into which 
the town was divided for the purpose of analysis. The 
forms of tenure in different districts are shown in table 
C7. St. Johns and North Ipswich have the highest pro- 
portions of owners - about three-quarters. Whitton and 
Chantry, where there are large council estates, have the 
most council tenants - again about three-quarters. 
Gainsborough (which, on our definition, is larger than 
the council estate of that name) and Westbourne have a 
fairly even split between owner-occupiers and council 
tenants. Only the Inner district has a large proportion of 
private renters— about half. There aresimilar variations in 
the type of housing. North Ipswich, St.Johns and Rush- 
mere have more detached houses than other districts: 
Gainsborough and Whitton have more semis; Stoke and 
Inner Ipswich have more terraced housing. With such 
differences in housing, there are wide variations in the 
sort of people living in different parts of the town. Social 
class is an obvious example (table C3). The figures 
broadly confirm the common view. North Ipswich is 
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indeed, as a number of informants put i1. 'where the well- 
off people live'. Rushmere too has a high proportion of 
non-manual people - the proportion would be higher 
but for the fact that the district, as defined by us, in- 
cluded part of the Rushmere council estate. Most of the 
other districts are more mixed, but with manual workers 
(particularly skilled) predominating. 

The districts vary in the ages of their residents. In the 
town as a whole, just over a quarter of the adults are aged 
under 40, nearly half are aged between 40 and 59, and a 
quarter are €0 or over. But in Inner Ipswich, about half 
the people are 60 or over. Whitton and Chantry, on the 
other hand, have relatively young populations; about 
half their adults are aged under 40. 

There are also variations in the patterns of relation- 
ships with relatives and friends. The proportions of 
people with relatives living in Ipswich were similar in 
most districts - between half and three-quarters had six 
or more. But there were bigger variations in the propor- 
tions with relatives living within 'five minutes walk' - the 
highest were in Stoke, Gainsborough, Chantry, Whitton 
and Westbourne. Stoke was also the district with the 
highest proportions of people having six or more 'close 
friends' living within five minutes. 

An associated point is about population stability; 
there are variations in the extent to which a district's 
people are 'settled'. The proportion born locally provides 
an index of this. North Ipswich had relatively few people 
who were born in the town - only about one in five, 
compared with about half in the town generally. The 
proportions were relatively high in Stoke - two-thirds - 
and in Gainaborough - between half and two-thirds. 

These districts, as explained earlier, were somewhat 
arbitrary divisions of the town in order to allow com- 
parisons to be drawn. Another question, equally import- 
ant, is how people themselves see their part of ipswich. 
We asked two questions on this, one about the name 
they gave their locality, the second about its boundaries. 
On name, there seemed wide differences in the degree of 
consensus among local residents. There was most agree- 



ment on thecouncil estates, notably Chantry (tha biggest 
estate), but also Gainsborough, Whitton. Castle Hill and 
White House. Smell numbers on the Priory Heath estate 
said 'Priory Heath area'; still smaller numbers gave 
'White House estate', 'Maidenhair, 'Nacton estate' and 
'Greenwich estate' as the names of their areas. People in 
both the Rushmere council estate and the private parts of 
Rushmere said 'Rushmere' or 'Rushmere Road area'. 
Private estates mentioned were 'The Crofts' or 'Crofts 
estate', 'Rivers estate', and 'Belstead' (the 'private' part 
of Chantry). The only older areas with any noticeable 
sense of identity were St. Johns and, even more, Stoke 
(four-fifths of its residents called it that). No other part 
of the town commanded the agreement of more than a 
few people. 

The second question was more complicated. We 
asked people to indicate on a large-scale map 'roughly 
where you think this neighbourhood in Ipswich begins 
and ends'. Of the 390 people in the sample, only 12 said 
they could not do this. The others helped the inter- 
viewers to draw in the boundaries - along this road or 
that railway line, down to this corner or that park gate, 
and so on. We thus ended up with 378 local maps show- 
ing people's 'subjective neighbourhoods' Inside Ipswich. 

The first thing to note is that there was great variety In 
the sizes of these 'neighbourhoods'. As table C9 shows, 
a relatively large proportion of people — one in five - 
gave areas of 20 acres or less, and more than half gave 
up to 1 00 acres. But the range was wide, We analysed 
the size of people's 'neighbourhoods' by many other 
things - Including their age, sex. marital status, social 
class, length of residence in the district — but there was 
no marked difference between the different groups of 
people. We also compared the people living in the ten 
different districts discussed above. This comparison 
suggested that people's 'subjective neighbourhoods' 
wererelatlvely large in Rushmere and Stoke, intermediate 
in St. Johns and Chantry, and relatively small in the other 
districts. There is no obvious general explanation for 
these variations. 



C7 District and Tenure* 



St.Johns North Rushmere Inner borough bounie Whitton Chentry 

Owner-occupied 6216 7S56 67% 48% 46% 42% 37% 22% 13% 

Rantedfromcouncil 1% 18% 19% 4% 49% 29% 40% 78% 78% 

Rentedfromprivatelandlord 17% 7% 14% 48% 6% 29% 23% — 9% 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number 85 44 21 63 67 24 30 23 46 



*Theiown centre Is excluded because our sample included only seven people living there. 



C8 Social Class and District 

North Rushmere St.Johns Whitton Inner Sells- West- chantry Stoke 
borough bourne 

Professional and managerial 42% 33% 20% 17% 15% 13% 10% 4% 4% 

Clerical 21% 28% 20% 13% 11% 16% 10% 16% 4% 

Skilled manual 25% 33% 44% 44% 44% 44% 53% 51% 50% 

Semi-ekilled and unskilled 12% 6% 16% 26% 30% 27% 27% 29% 42% 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number 43 18 61 23 61 62 30 45 24 
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C9 Acreage of 'Subjective Neighbourhoods' 






10% 



12 % 



8% 



8% 



UpIolOO 58% 

101 -200 23% 

201 -300 6% 

301-400 7% 

401 or over 5% 

Total 100% 

Nombet 378 



As well as these differences in the sizes of people's 
‘neighbourhoods', there were also many disagreements 
about where the boundaries should be drawn. But there 
were, at the same time, many boundaries about which 
there was agreement This is shown in figure 41 (Chapter 
7), which is a composite map combining all the 378 
individual ones. The thickness of the lines on the dia- 
gram indicates the number of respondents who gave it 
as a boundary to their "neighbourhood’- One could sum 
up by saying that, though there was wide disagreement 
on size and on the boundaries within certain areas, there 
was nevertheless high consensus about certain bound- 
aries. These boundaries are mainly physical features — a 
major road, a railway line, the river. This map was taken 
Into account in considering highway proposals. 



Patterns of movement 

As well as collecting information about houses and 
about differences between different parts of the town, 
we wanted to usethesurvey to get a more dynamic view 
of Ipswich. What movement was already going on, from 
one district to another? And, still more important, what 
future movements were likely to take place with the 
expansion ? 

Altogether 214 people said they had moved into their 
■present district' (the definition was leftto them) during 
the previous 20 years. Overtwo-thirds (1 46) had moved 
inside Ipswich. Eighteen had moved within one of the 
'districts' distinguished by us and 126 between such 
districts. Judging by their answers, the districts which 
had lost most population were Inner Ipswich and Stoke 
-this Is mainly because of large-scale clearance pro- 
grammes. Gainsborough came next - the movers pre- 
sumably being largely members of the council estates' 
second generation. The districts which had received 
proportionately most people were Chantry and North 
Ipswich. So far as we could tell with such small numbers, 
the main shifts between districts seemed to be- 

from Inner Ipswich to Chantry (in particular). North 
Ipswich, Westbourne, Gainsborough and St. 

from Stoke to Chantry and North Ipswich; 
from Gainsborough to all other districts except Stoke. 
Altogether 71 people (1 8 percent of the sample) said 
they wanted to leave their present district. Council ten- 



ants were at least as ready to move as others: 21 per 
cent of them wanted to go, as did 17 percent of owner- 
occupiers and 16 per cent of private tenants. People in 
North Ipswich were the least keen to move (only 7 per 
cent wanted to). Three-quarters, whan asked where 
they would like to move to, gave places inside the 
Ipswich sub-region; we asked the rest where they would 
choose inside this area if they had to do so. Of the 71 
'potential movers', 1 5 either could not specify anywhere 
or gave answers so vague that they could not be classi- 
fied. Among the remaining 56, no clear pattern of prefer- 
ences emerged, except that nearly half mentioned places 
outside Ipswich itself. Among these, only Felixstowe 
(nine people) and Nacton (four) stood out. Another 
question, about moving from their present house, asked 
whether they were 'likely to move in the next two years’; 
43 said they were and, of these. 28 knew where they ex- 
pected to move to. With such small numbers, it is hardly 
surprising that there was. again, no discernible indication 
as to what districts Inside Ipswich were preferred. But it 
may be noted that, of the 28, nine said they would move 
within their present 'district' as defined by us (In other 
words, they would not be going far) but ten said they 
would be going outside Ipswich (though inside the sub- 
region). 

Four main reasons were given for wanting to go to 
another district: each was mentioned by about a fifth of 
the 71 who sought a move. The reasons were: wanting a 
better district in the 'social' sense. ('It's an extremely 
rough area round here'; 'We want to get away from the 
council estate'); wanting a better district environment- 
ally (complaints about heavy traffic, noisy factories, 
etc.); wanting a better or more suitable house; and want- 
ing to live in or near the countryside. Owner-occupiers 
more often said they wanted 'the country', council 
tenants a better physical environment, and private 
renters better housing. The overwhelming reason for 
staying, given by three-quarters of the people who did 
not want to move, was their attachment to the district - 
Tve lived here a long time and I'm at home here'; Tve 
put down my roots here and I don't want to move'. 

More people (42 per cent of the sample) said they 
wanted to move their house than district. This proportion 
Is higher than might be expected - in 'large urban areas' 
(populations of 20.000 or more) throughout England, 
only 29 per cent wished to move.' The most common 
reasons were wanting a more modern home (20 per 
cent), wanting to own rather than rent (14 per cent), 
wanting a bungalow (12 per cent); 12 per cent said 
They wanted a larger place and another 12 per cent a 
smaller - the former were predominantly people with 
children, the latter older people. Older people were 
generally much less keen to move, but nearly half of 
those who were gave 'too much room now’ as the 
reason. Again, council tenants were no less ready to 
move than other people: 46 per cent of them wanted to 
move house, as did 44 per cent of private tenants and 
38 per cent of owner-occupiers. The main reason given 
by council tenants — It was cited by a third of those who 
said they would like to move- was that they wanted to 
buy their home. Others wanted somewhere 'more 
modern' or a house with a garage. Among private ten- 
ants, who were generally in the worst property in 
Ipswich, more than half of those wanting to move house 
gave as their reason the desire for a 'more modern' home. 

To sum up, there seem fairly strong demands among 
Ipswich residents for new homes. It is not possible to 
quantify the different sorts of demand, partly because 
the numbers in our sample were relatively small, but also 

•Cullingworth, J. S.EnglishHousing 7re/i<fep.78. 
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because we cannot know how many people would be 
prepared to pay the extra cost of the better houses (or 
pleasanter districts) they say they want. But a number of 
different demands can be distinguished. First, some 
owner-occupiers, mainly better-off people, want to 
move their district in order to be 'in or near the country'; 
it should be possible to provide for low-density housing 
onthe outskirts of the proposed new districts that would 
appeal to at least some of these. Secondly, there are 
those who want to move to a larger or smaller dwelling 
than they have now; each of these sorts of person 
accounts for about one in ten of those who want to move 
house. Smaller or larger houses in the proposed new 
districts could meet the needs of some. Thirdly, it should 
be possible to cater for some of those who are living in 
privately-rented property and who want a better house - 
with property either for sale or to rent. Finally, the ex- 
pansion areas could provide new homes for many of the 
existing council tenants who want to buy a home or who 
want a larger or more modern (and therefore higher 
rented) home and also for those who seek a better 
physical environirient than their present estate. 

The council tenantsare particularly Important; it seems 
that there are good prospects that some existing council 
tenants will move, either as purchasers ortenants, to the 
new expansion districts. This movement could help in 
two ways: by mixing the established population and the 
newcomers, and by freeing older council property inside 
Ipswich for those newcomers who would prefer it. 



Gardens 

With the design of new homes in mind, the survey in- 
cluded some questions about gardens. How much did 
people care about them? What sort of people, If any, 
might be willing to do without gardens? What naeds did 
gardens meet that might be met in other ways? 

We asked those whose household had exclusive use 
of a garden (95 per cent of the sample) what they 
mainly used their garden for and whether they would 
consider living somewhere without a garden if the home 
was satisfactory In other ways: 28 percent said they 
would. The 72 percent who were unwilling to be with- 
out a garden were asked whatthey felt were the advant- 
ages they would be unwilling to give up. 

Table C1 0 shows that the more 'functional' uses of a 
garden - drying washing, storage, extra space - are less 
valued than gardening or using the garden as some- 
where to sit or relax. Even among people with children, 
gardening and 'relaxing' in the garden were ranked 
about as high as their children's needs! 

Nevertheless, a substantial minority of people are 
apparently ready to consider doing without a garden, 
and it is worth looking more closely at who they are. 
First, the people who said they wanted to move out of 
their present home were rather more ready than others 
to surrender a garden - 35 per cent against 23 per cent. 
Secondly, tenants were more willing to do without a 
garden than were owner-occupiers - 34 per cent, com- 
pared with 23 per cent. Yet professional and managerial 
people, most of whom were owners, were markedly 
more willing than those in other social classes - 40 per 
cent against 25 per cant. Professional and managerial 
owner-occupiers were more willing to give up their 
garden than other owner-occupiers, and among the 
minority of professional and managerial people who were 
tenants gardens were hardly valued et all. Though the 
numbers are small, the findings are striking. All the 51 
professional and managerial people in owner-occupied 
dwellings had a garden; 33 per cent said they would 



consider doing without a garden, compared with 19 per 
cent among other owner-occupiers. There were only 15 
renters among the professional and managerial people, 
and of those four had no garden anyway; but of the 
remaining 11, as many as eight (73 per cent) would 
consider giving up a garden. This suggests that there 
would be a demand from some such people for dwellings 
without gardens or with only small ones. 



Car ownership and use 

Half the people in the sample lived in households which 
had a car; this is a similar proportion to that in the whole 
country. As elsewhere, present car ownership is related 
to social class (table C11). Butll per cent of the pro- 
fessional and managerial people got their first car In the 
two years before the survey, compared with 1 9 per cent 
among skilled workers and 26 per cent among semi- 
skilled and unskilled. The proportions were 1 2 per cent 
among owner-occupiers, 20 per cent among private 
tenants and 30 per cent among council tenants. Thus it 
is a reasonable prediction that, in the coming years, 
manual workers will acquire cars faster Than non- 
manual, and council tenants in particular. 

This not only suggests that the new rented housing 
should provide for a high proportion of garages, but also 
that there is likely to be a growing problem of garaging 
in the town's existing council estates. Table Cl 2 shows 
where people living in different sorts of property garaged 
their cars. Already more than half the council tenants 
with cars were leaving them in the street. 

We asked people their reasons for acquiring a car and 
what they 'mainly' used the car for. The answers are 
shown in table Cl 3. The overwhelming reason was 
'pleasure'; work and getting to work on their own 
accounted for only about a fifth of the answers. 



C12 Type of Housing Tenure and Caraging 
(Kousehoids with cars) 



Owner Council Private 




37% B0% 



2% 



57% 13% 



100% 100% 



45 IS 



Ct3 Reasons for Acquiring Car and 'Main' Uss 
(Kousehoids with cars) 



Pleasure 




Qettirgtowork 



Porvrork 






Total 



Number 



Reason for 'Main' 



45% 43% 



32% 35% 



7% 6% 



13% 



2% 



100% 100% 



182 182 
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CIO Useof Cardens and the Main Advantages of Cardens' 



Journey to work 



Gardening, growing flowers, frjrt, vegetables 






For children 






Dryingwashing 



Storage (bikes, prams) 









19% 36% 



12% 17% 



6% 6% 



6% 10% 



1% 1% 



12 % 



10 % 



Totalnumber 369 265 



numberof people In the first column la all those whose household had the exclusive use of a garden; in the 
second allthose who were unwilling to be without a garden. 



C11 Social Class and Car Ownership 



Managerial Clerical Skilled Semi-skilled 

end manual and 

professional unskilled 



Householdhastwoormorecars 12% 7% 1% 6% 



Householdhasonecar 59% 54% 48% 26% 



Houaeholdhasnocar 29% 39% 51% 70% 



Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 



Number 68 57 162 89 



C14 Method of Travel to Work and Time Taken 



Alllorms Timetaken On Bicycle Motor Car Sue 

□ftravel foot bike 



17% 

32% 



23% 

16% 






-16mins.\ 
-20 mins-/ 



-30 mins 
-40 mins 



Overl hr. 




Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 



Number 19 73 19 63 36 



CIS Tima Taken and ’Conv 



a' of Work Journey 



Inconvanlenf 



Of the 21 5 men and women in the sample who worked 
full or part-time outside their home, about a quarter 
worked in the town centre. A large proportion worked in 
what we have called Inner Ipswich, but women more 
than men: more men than women worked in the indus- 
trial areas of Gainsborough and Stoke. Eleven per cent 
of men, but no women, worked outside the County 
Borough. Workplaces were similar for women working 
part-time and those working full-time. 

If one looks at the districts in which people live and 
considers the time taken to travel to work, the picture is 
broadly as follows — 

First, there are the districts where most people - 
something like two-thirds or three-quarters - are 
within ten minutes of their work (this is ignoring the 
method of travel, discussed below). These districts 
are Gainsborough, Stoke, Inner Ipswich, St. Johns. 
Secondly, there are the districts where the proportion 
within ten minutes of their work is about one-third. 
These districts are North Ipswich, Westbourne and 
Chantry. 

Thirdly, there are the two districts - Rushmere and 
Whitton — where the proportion is lowest. In these 
districts, only about a sixth of the workers have a 
work-journey often minutes or less. 

Among the people in the sample who worked outside 
the home. 9 per cent usually travelled to work on foot, 
36 per cent by bicycle, 27 per cent by car, 1 8 per cent 
by bus and 9 per cent by motor bike or scooter. Just one 
man went to work by train. There are some noticeable 
differences in the methods of travel used by men and 
women. Part-time women workers in particular more 
often went to workonfoot-a fifth did so; part-time jobs 
are usually closer to people's homes than full-time. 
Women workers in general went by bus more often than 
men - more than a third, against a tenth. And the car 
was used more by men (a third) and women working 
full-time (a quarter) than by women working part-time 
(only 2 per cent). There are also some differences 
according to occupational class. The proportion cycling 
rises from 18 per cent among managers and profes- 
sionals to 45 per cent among semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, and the car is used by 64 per cent of the former 
against 10 per cent of the latter. 

The time taken in getting to work is shown in table 
Cl 4. About half the Ipswich people (49 per cent) take 
ten minutes or less to get to work and 85 per cent take 
20 minutes or less. People who travel by bus have 
rather longer journeys than others. 

People's subjective assessments of the 'convenience' 
of their work -journey are shown intableC15,wherethey 
are related to the time taken. People's attitudes were 
naturally affected by the length of their journey, those 
saying 'very convenient' falling from 71 per cent when 
the journey was five minutes or less to 4 per cent when 
it was over 20 minutes. But there waslittle apparent dis- 
content; among the minority taking over 20 minutes, 
only a third rated the journey 'inconvenient' or 'very in- 
convenient'. The method of travel also made some 
difference to attitudes, the main variation being that 
people who went by bus were the least content (1 1 per 
cent of these described their journey as 'very con- 
venient') and those who walked most so (53 per cent 
said 'very convenient'). 



Number 



34 



47 30 25 
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Shopping and the town centre 

Questions about shopping were put to the 21 4- house- 
wives in the sample. Table Cl 6 shows their answers to 
questions about where they 'mostly' shopped for differ- 
ent things, how they 'usually' travelled to the shops and 
how long the journey took them. Groceries and meat are 
mostly bought at local shops, but a substantial propor- 
tion of housewives (between a quarter and two-fifths) 
buy them in the town centre. Shoes, clothing and furni- 
ture are almost entirely bought in the centre. 

All respondents, not just housewives, were asked 
about visits to the town centre: nearly half had been 
during the previous 24 hours and 85 per cent at some 
time in the previous week. Older people went less often: 
66 per cent of those aged over 65 had been during the 
previous week against 88 per cent of those aged 65 or 
less. 

The town centre is apparently relatively accessible to 
most residents. Three-quarters said they could get there 
in 1 5 minutes or less, and only 2 per cent had a journey 
of more than half an hour. Less than one person in ten 
rated the journey as 'inconvenient' or 'very inconvenient'. 
The bus was the main method of travel; 45 per cent 
'usually' went by bus, 24 percent by car, 12 per cent by 
pedal or motor cycle and 17 per cent walked. The 
method of travel was influenced by whether the family 
had a car and by proximity to the centre. Forty-two per 
cent of the managerial and professional group (more of 
whom had cars) usually went to the centre by car, com- 
pared with 12 percent of the unskilled and semi-skilled. 
Of people living in the Inner district, as many as 57 per 
cent walked. 

People went into the centre largely for shopping; 62 
per cent said this had been the 'main purpose' of their 
last visit As far as we could judge, these visits were 
divided about equally between 'general' shopping 
(groceries, bread, meat, etc.) of the kind that could have 



been done elsewhere in the town and shopping for more 
'specialised' goods not available locally. 

Over a third of the people had, on their last visit, done 
other things than the 'main' thing they had gone for. 
Women had dona this more often than men - 43 per 
cent against 27 percent Men who worked in the centre, 
in particular, had seldom done anything else on their last 
visit, but women working there had; 1 0 per cent of the 
former for example had shopped as well as going to 
work, compared with 45 percent of the latter. In general 
the combined visits were when people did shopping as 
well as something else. 



Leisure 

To have carried out a thorough study of leisure in Ips- 
wich would have needed a separate survey. With the 
present survey, the questions on leisure had to be 
limited. We excluded altogether activities inside the 
home or garden which, in Ipswich as elsewhere, take up 
most of the leisure time of most people. Even outside the 
home, we concentrated on a selected range of activities, 
asking about certain 'facilities’ and certain 'recreational 
activities', and also about membership of clubs and other 
social organisations. 

Table Cl 7 shows whether people used the ten 
specific 'facilities’, how recently and where. The various 
activities are mainly carried out inside Ipswich, the most 
notable exceptions being dancing and eating out - 
which may suggest that the town, even with its present 
population, could support a new dance hall and more 
restaurants. 

There are wide variations in the leisure activities of 
different sorts of people. Men go to pubs much more 
often than women — the proportions who had been 
during the previous week were 37 per cent and 14 per 
cent respectively. Eating out is more common among 
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C17 Uses «f Certain Leh 



> Facilitii 



Public Dinnerin Wetcb Cinema Bingo Tneaire Dance Museum Concert Play 
houseor restaurant professional Hall tennis 

hotel bar football 






Not during previo us month bi 







38% 23% 16% 11% 



iuringprevlousyear 16% 30% 6% 22% 

47% 47% 78% 67% 



100% 100% 100% 100% 



390 390 390 3S0 



8% 4% 3% 3% 1 % 



18% 5% 22% 11% 2% 



74% 91% 75% 86% 97% 



100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 



390 390 390 390 390 




Number 



77% 53% 97% 96% 82% 81% 40% 82% 83% 70% 

23% 47% 3% 4% 16% 19% 60% 18% 17% 30% 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

204 204 87 130 61 98 35 97 63 10 



non-mantjal people then manual, and amons younger 
people than older. Men watch professional football 
(nearly all supporting Ipswich Town) more than women 
- 32 per cent had done so in the previous month com- 
pared with 3 per cent of women. Younger people go to 
the cinema and to dance halls more than older. Manual 
workers go to bingo rather more than non-manual, but 
the latter go more to the theatre and to a museum or art 
gallery. 

Participation In certain 'outside recreational activities' 
is shown in table C1 8. This shows that ‘going fora drive' 
is common, as is going to the seaside. The fact that our 
interviewing was done in October should be borne in 
mind; in midsummer the proportion who had picnicked, 
been for a drive and above all gone to the sea would 
clearly have been much higher. Much of the sort of 



CIS Participation in Certain Outdoor fli 



During previous month 



Not during previous y 



OutsIdesub-rsgionoverSOmlles 



1 00% 1 00% 



recreational activity covered by table C1 8 takes place 
withinthesub-region, and the popularity of Felixstowe- 
'Ipswich-by-the-sea' - stands out in particular. On the 
other hand, some people obviously travel relatively long 
distancesfor drives or picnics. 

Altogether 38 per cent of those in the sample 
belonged to at least one club or social organisation, and 
about three-quarters of them seemed to be active par- 
ticipants, in the sense of having attended during the 
previous month. A quarter of the clubs they attended 
were in central Ipswich, less than one in ten outside the 
town altogether. Thus the majority of clubs were in other 
parts of the town than the centre. 

Social class made a big difference to club member- 
ship. Fifty-five per cent of professional and managerial 
people belonged to clubs, for instance, compared with 
28 per cent of semi-skilled and unskilled people. But 
those manual workers and their wives who did belong 
attended more frequently: among the people who were 
members, three-quarters of the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled had been during the previous week compared 
with less than half the professional and managerial 

In all social classes, more men belonged to clubs than 
women; but professional and managerial men most of 
all - 71 per cent of them belonged, compared with 45 
per cent of women in the professional and managerial 
group, and compared with 47 percent of skilled manual 
men and 32 per cent of semi and unskilled. 

Social clubs, including those sponsored by a firm, 
were mentioned most often (24 per cent): sports groups 
and women's organisations were attended by about a 
fifth each: slightly less than a tenth mentioned church 
clubs and political party meetings respectively. Old 
people's clubs accounted for another 5 per cent and 12 
per cent of those who belonged mentioned a variety of 
other sorts of clubs or organisations. 



Conclusion 

The general picture of Ipswich that emerges from this 
survey is of a town which, despite its rapid growth and 
industrialisation, is still relatively compact and regarded 
by most of its residents as having a 'country town’ 
atmosphere which they value. There Is clearly a good 
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deal of goodwill in the town towards the idea of expan- 
sion, particularly if it preserves the good qualities of 
present day Ipswich and if it offers some hope of easing 
the town's problems, particularly those concerned with 
traffic and parking. 

The information on people's attitudes towards hous- 
ing, and on recent movement within the town and the 
area immediately around it, is also relevant to the ex- 
pansion. There is a good chance that some Ipswich 
residents, preferring to move ‘nearer the country', will 
want to buy or rent homes In the lower density parts of 
the expansion areas. There also seem fairly good pros- 
pects that some Ipswich Corporation tenants will be 
willing to transfer to the new areas and, fay freeing 
council housing for newcomers from London, facilitate 
the kind of inter-mixture that will help promote social 
integration. 

On leisure, although most needs are met inside the 
town, it is deficient in some forms of entertainment. It 
could do with more restaurants, for instance, and better 
provision for dancing. There is every hope that, with the 
larger population that expansion brings, the town's 
amenities can be improved and enriched in such ways 



1 1 Survey of potential migrants from 
London 



Introduction 

The survey in London had two main purposes. The first 
was to provide some indication, inevitably in general 
terms, aboutthe kinds of people who might be expected 
to move to Ipswich. The second was to throw more light 
on various policy suggestions we had previously formu- 
lated. 

We carried out two small surveys in London, each 
corresponding to the' two main kinds of recruit from the 
metropolis to the new and expanding towns. Many such 
migrants move with their employers: the proportion of 
householders going in this way varies from about 
half to three-quarters, the proportion generally being 
higher in new towns than in the GLC-sponsored 
expanding towns. Most of the rest of the migrants go 
through the Industrial Selection Scheme. With Ipswich 
and similar expansions, the hope is that more people will 
go through the ISS than have gone to most new towns. 
Partly because of this emphasis in policy, partly because 
of the difficulty of getting a sample of employees who 
might move with their employer, we have concentrated 
on the Industrial Selection Scheme. 

The structure of the paper is as follows. First, the 
Industrial Selection Scheme is briefly described. 
Secondly, we report the findings of our sample survey of 
people covered by the scheme. Thirdly, we report on a 
small study of some employees who had opted to move 
to another expanding town with one particular firm. 



How the Industrial Selection Scheme works 



C19 Occupations -ISS Sample Comp 


arsd with Married Men i 


n England and Wales 
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Semi-skilled 
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Unskilled 
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100% 


100% 
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99 
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• Source; Census 1561, Occupstion Tables,Tab\e20 



The Industrial Selection Scheme, administered by the 
Greater London Council and the Ministry of Labour, is a 
means of linking workers in London with jobs and 
housing in new and expanding towns. It is, in effect, a 
register of workers in the Greater London area who have 
expressed a willingness to move to a new or expanding 
town, and who are also in some way placing a demand 
on London's council housing stock. Those on the 
register are of five kinds: (i) GLC tenants, (ii) Borough 
Council tenants, {iii) tenants of Housing Trusts (such as 
Peabody), (iv) people on Borough Council housing 
lists, and (v) people who have registered directly with 
the GLC for housing in new or expanding towns. There 
were in December 1966 about 40,000 people on the 
register. Applicants' cards are filed according to 
Ministry of Labourtrade codings. If a worker is qualified 
for two or more jobs, a copy of his card isfiled undereach 
relevant trade code. The colour of the cards indicates the 
source of recruitment (council tenant, housing list, etc.); 
if he is on a housing list or is a 'direct registration' the 
degree of his housing need is indicated on a four-fold 
scale. These two elements, along with the obvious one 
of the relative scarcity of his work skill, determine in 
practice his likely 'priority' for nomination for a new or 
expanding town. Other things being equal, present 
tenants of GLC and Borough Council housing have 
priority (the notion being that a dwelling vacated is as 
good as a new one built), and among those not already 
Council or Trust tenants, applicants with the greatest 
housing need come first. 

The starting point for the ISS is the need to ensure 
that those who move to new and expanding towns have 
jobs as well as houses there. The process begins with a 
firm which is planning a move or is already relocated. Let 
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US say that Jones Brothers, an engineering lirm, is 
moving to Banbury. Jones has persuaded four of his 
eight fork-lift drivers to move with the firm; the rest are 
unwilling to leave London. Jones Informs the local 
Labour Exchange that he needs four fork-lift drivers. 
They first try to fill the vacancy from local sources and, if 
that fails, pass it on to the GLC. The GLC then goes to 
the ISS register, pulls a number of cards from those filed 
under the appropriate code, sends the cards to the 
Ministry of Labour, which in turn passes them on to 
Jones. As many as 20 names may be picked for each 
vacancy because many men may no longer be interested 
in moving at all, in going to the particular town or in the 
job itself. If there are many fork-lift drivers on the file, 
then the priorities mentioned earlier may come into play. 
In practice, however, this mainly seems to happen with 
semi-skilled or unskilled jobs, because with skilled ones 
there are often relatively few applicants -to choose from. 
Jones arranges Interviews either in London or Banbury 
and selects his men. The GLC is told when men are 
teken on, visits the families in their London homes and 
forwards a tenancy report to the local housing manager, 
together with a ’nomination certificate’. The local hous- 
ing manager in the expanding town actually fixes up the 
tenancy. 



The sample 

The sample of names and addresses for interview was 
drawn directly from the card index that forms the ISS 
register. The register is continually in use, so that as 
many as a tenth of the cards may be out at any one time. 
The sample therefofe under-represents people in the 
occupations, probably mainly skilled ones, that hap- 
pened to be in demand et the time we were selecting. 
The method of selection was to sample at measured 
intervals in the file drawers. We included only people 
living in the northern and eastern boroughs of Greater 
London, partly because we thought that people moving 
to Ipswich (or to Northampton, the other expansion on 
which we had been asked for advice) would be more 
likely to come from these parts of London, partly to 
simplify the organisation of the survey. People living 
outside Greater London were excluded (the ISS list 
includes a few people living in GLC estates outside the 
GLC area), as were women, single men, and men in the 
Armed Forces. In drawing the sample, we also had to 
take into account the fact that many applicants have 
more than one card. To avoid this biasing the sample, we 
eliminated half those who had two listed occupations, 
two-thirds of those who had three, and so on. After 
these various eliminations, we had 249 names, which 
we reduced 'randomly’ to 150 as the sample to be 
approached for interview. 

Of the 150 people, 99 were successfully interviewed. 
As many as 34 of the rest had moved; these were pre- 
dominantly younger people — three-quarters of the 
householders were in their twenties - and, as far as we 
could judge from incomplete information, most had been 
rehoused in London by the GLC or their borough, had 
moved to a new or expanding town or had started to buy 
a house. Most of the others not interviewed were people 
who reported that they were no longer interested in 
moving to a new or expanding town. Of these, five had 
either changed jobs or had decided that they did not 
want to leave their job in London; the other four had 
started to buy houses in London. 

We recorded certain standard information from all the 
249 eligible people picked from the register, and a com- 
parison of these with the 99 actually interviewed sug- 



gests that the sample interviewed was broadly similar to 
that selected. Thus the people we saw were a reasonable 
cross-section of the people whose cards were on the 
ISS register (or at least of those who were married and 
living in north or east London). As we have said earlier, 
this excludes the people - as many as one in ten — whose 
cards were out at the time, and these presumably in- 
cluded proportionately more of those likely to move. A 
bigger difficulty is that we cannot generalise from the 
sample to people who will move to Ipswich through the 
ISS, because we cannot assume that the town's occu- 
pational needs to be met through the ISS will reflect the 
occupational structure of the Register, A final warning 
must be sounded - on numbers; in some analyses, the 
numbers in certain categories are small and too much 
should not be made of apparent percentage differences, 
in general, we have only said that there is a difference 
when the variation is larger than could be explained by 
chance. 



What sort of people 7 

Our informants were men and we asked them about 
their wives and other household members as well as 
themselves. About a third of the men (30 per cent) were 
aged under 30, rather more than a third (37 percent) in 
their thirties, just over a quarter (27 per cent) In their 
forties, only six (6 per cent) were aged 50 and over. 
Like other migrants, the ISS people who move are likely 
to be predominantly young couples. They are also likely 
to have young children: In the sample Interviewed 81 
per cent had children of 1 6 or under (5 percent of these 
had children of 17 or over as well), 4 per cent had 
children of 17 or over only, and IS per cent had no 
children. Those without children were mainly aged 50 or 
over (their children had left home) or under 30 (they 
had not yet started a family). Nearly three-quarters of the 
households had three, four or five members; these were 
mainly just couples with ore, two or three children. The 
commonest household type, that of more than a third, 
was a couple with two children. In only nine households 
were there other adult relatives; these were mostly 
where couples in their twenties were living with the 
wife's or husband's parents. 

The occupations of the men in the sample are shown 
in table Cl 9 grouped according to an adaptation of the 
Registrar General’s ciassificatlorr described in the first 
page of this appendix. For comparison, the 1961 pro- 
portions for England and Wales are included (figures for 
Greater London are not available). The ISS sample in- 
cludes relatively few professional and managerial people. 
Because there are also few clerical and shop workers in 
the sample, all non-manual workers have been com- 
bined in later analyses. On the Registrar General's classi- 
fication, the proportion in the sample with skilled 
manual jobs Is surprisingly large. On the Ministry of 
Labour classification, the proportion of semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers would be higher. Strange as It may 
seem, the two Government departments have different 
systems of classifying occupations; lorry-drivers, for 
example, are regarded as semi-skilled by the Ministry but 
skilled by the Registrar General. 

We asked people about their own income (gross and 
net) and about that of thair household (excluding from 
the household for this purpose any members such as 
parents, who would not be moving out). The results are 
shown in table C20. 

Nearly half the potential migrants received from £1 5 
to £20 weekly net and more than a third over £20; the 
net household income of well over half was more than 
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C20 Gross and Net Incomes-ISS Sample* 
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Over£20-£2S 39% 

Ovar£25-£30 18% 

Over £30 6% 



Household 




1 5% 3% 7% 

48% 17% 35% 

30% 35% 29% 

5% 19% 17% 

2% 26% 1 2% 

VO who refused information on 



£20 3 week. It does not follow of course that they will 
receive similar incomes when they move. Apart from the 
fact that household incomes may be lower because 
wives may find it more difficultto get jobs, the husband's 
income is likely to drop. As is shown later, one of the 
main reasons for refusing jobs offered in new or ex- 
panding towns was that the new jobs carried less pay. 
We did not ask systematically about this but were given 
a number of examples, for instance an auto electrician 
earning between £22 10s. and £25 a week gross who 
was offered a job at £1 5 a week, and a gas fitter earning 
£25 to £30 who was offered £12. Income is of course 
related to occupational class, but the main difference in 
the sample was between the unskilled manual workers 
and the rest — the non-manual workers, as a group, 
earned no more than the skilled workers. The proportion 
of men with a net personal income of over £20 a week 
was 43 per cent among non-manual workers, 46 per 
cent among skilled manual and 21 per cent among un- 
skilled and semi-skilled. The same thing seemed to be 
reflected in car ownership. In the sample as a whole just 
over half had cars; the proportions were 56 per cent 
among non-manual workers, 58 per cent among skilled 
manual and 39 per cent among unskilled and semi- 
skilled. 

The main characteristic of the sample was their poor 
housing. Of those we interviewed, 73 per cent were 
shown in the register as coming from borough housing 
lists, 18 per cent were direct registrations, 4 per cent 
GLC tenants and 5 per cent borough council tenants. 
When we interviewed them, we found that the over- 
whelming majority - four out of five -were living in 
privately rented property. Altogether 63 per cent of the 
sample were living in a dwelling shared with at least 
one other household and a further 4 per cent were living 
with relatives in the same household but would have 
preferred to be on their own. Other indices tell much the 
same story. For instance, 43 per cent shared their W.C. 
with at least one other household. Twenty per cent, 
shared the bath they used and 37 per cent had no bath 
at all. Of the households with three or more members, 
nearly half had only one bedroom. Most households had 
their own kitchen facilities, however; only 5 per cent 
shared a kitchen with another household. 



Attitudes to moving 

Twenty nine per cent of those interviewed had already 
been offered a job and house in a new or expanding 
town, but had not taken up the offer. Of these, nearly 
two-thirds had had only one offer, and none more than 
three. Most of the offers had been for expanding towns 
like Banbury, Swindon or Huntingdon, though several 



were for new towns such as Basildon or Harlow. No 
particular sort of applicant seems to have received more 
offers than any other, except possibly GLC and Council 
tenants - 24 per cent of those who had received offers 
were GLC or Council tenants, against 9 per cent in the 
whole sample. Nearly half the offers made were turned 
down because the pay was lower than present wages. 
Most seemed to accept that pay 'in the country" would 
be lower than in London, but the offers were often less 
than they considered a 'living wage'. Other reasons for 
not taking up an offer were that they did not like the job 
or it was unsuitable; that they did not like the houses or 
the 'look of the place'; that the town in question was too 

farfrom London; orthatthe time-lag between startingtha 

job and getting a house would have been too large. The 
latter reason was cited by nearly one man out of five and 
was the source of some bitterness. 

As well as asking the 29 who had earlier offers about 
theirreasonsfor not taking them up, we asked everybody 
aboutthe things they thought would enter into their de- 
cision to accept or reject a particular offer in the future 
(table C21). The job is clearly the most important cri- 
terion. Though housing is the second most frequently 
cited, it is an indication of present housing need that no 
more than a quarter were 'choosy' enough about their 
housing to regard it as a possible reason for rejecting an 
offer. Tdtake itwhateveritis', said one man, 'It's just the 
house that matters'. Apart from the few people who 
mentioned schools, aspects of the new town itself apart 
from housing were little mentioned. Of the five who 
mentioned the waiting period for a house, four had a 
previous offer, so this is apparently a complication 
which does not usually occur to people until they have 
experienced it. The 9 per cent who said they would not 
accept an offer too far from London because they expec- 
ted to keep their present job represent a misunderstand- 
ing of the scheme altogether: they had no intention of 
moving further than commuting distance. The 22 per 
cent who said that distance from London would be a 
deciding factor because of family and other ties (it was 
mainly parents and other relatives) had varying defini- 
tions of 'too far'. Some really wanted a suburban estate: 
others meant that they wanted to be within reasonable 
travelling distance from London. The wife's got her 
mother here, but so long as we're within a half day's 
journey, I'd go anywhere'. 

This evidence of ties to the London area is of course 
relevant to Ipswich. Two-thirds of the sample said they 
would consider going to Ipswich. Most of the remainder 
thought the town too far from London; the rest were 
interested only in moving to a particular town or region. 
There were no differences between the three occupa- 
tional groups in their attitudes to Ipswich, and the only 
difference in how they would view a particular offer that 
might be made was that a quarter of the manual workers 
(both skilled and unskilled), but no non-manual wor- 
kers, mentioned family and other ties in London. 

Obviously most of the ISS people are mainly con- 
cerned about getting a new home. Some will leave 
London without much enthusiasm, the move seen as the 
price for the home. But how many? We asked people 
whether, if they 'could really choose', they would prefer 
to live in London or in a new or expanding town. A 
quarter said they favoured London, the remaining three- 
quarters a new community. To get en idea of what they 
valued about their present life, we asked a further ques- 
tion - 'About your present life here, what are the main 
things you and your wife like about it?'. People usually 
interpreted this in terms of their present district rather 
than London, Their answers are shown in table C22. 
Between a quarter and a third had little to say in favour 
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C21 Reasons for Accepting or Rejecting a Future Offer of a 
Job and House in a lUew or Expanding Town - 
ISS Sample* 



Job In right line of work, In line with present position, 
sstiefaciory wages 56% 



Desirability of particular house Z6% 



Town not too far from London because: 

(a) FamilyandothertiesInLandon 22% 



(b) Expect to keep present^ 



Desire fora parllculartownorregion 1S% 



Schools and provislonfor children 7% 



Length of I 



Would acceptanyoffer 



* Totals add to more than 100% because some people gave more 
than one reason. 



C22 Main 'Likes' about Present Life in London - 
tSS Sample* 



'Nothing' 29% 



Accessibility and variety of services end amenities 

[e.g. shops, entertalnmem, parks, schools, work) 4S% 



Relatives, friends or neighbours, like neighbourhood. 




Physical aspects of district (e.g. quiet, pleasant 
surroundings, pleasant outlook) 1 7% 



Availability of work, good wages 6% 



Total number 99 



* The total Is mote than 100% because some people mentioned 
more thanonsthlng. 



C23 Main 'Dislikes' about Present Life in London - 
ISS Sample* 



'Nothing' 3% 



Housing (overcrowded, sharing, no garden, lack of 

amenities, physical condition) 70% 



•closed-' nVn".ye?n'*^^^ ^7% 



Social aspects of district (slummy, deteriorating, bad 
neighbours) 26% 



Lackof facilities end amenities (e.g. shops, public transport) 8% 



Total number 99 



• The total is more than 100% because some people mentioned more 
thanonething, 



of their present district. The answers of the others indi- 
cate the qualitiesof their present iife that should be pro- 
vided as far as possibie in their new community. What 
they say taliies cioseiy with the criticisms of their new 
iife made by migrants to new and expanding towns. f 
The main feature that is vaiued is the accessibiiity - and 
variety - of amenities and services of various kinds. The 
second most important is a set of 'sociai'quaiities.msiniy 
the presence of relatives, friends or neighbours. And the 
third is certain physical aspects of their present locality. 

t See for Instance, Wlllmott. P.. 'East Kilbride and Stevenage'. 
Town Planning Review. Vol.XXXlV, No. 4, p,310. 



Thus to carry over to the new life the advantages of their 
present one. the plan would ideally need to provide as 
great a variety of shops and other amenities as in their 
London district (with a transport system that gave 
equal accessibility); arrange for friends and relatives to 
accompany them if they wanted to (this is examined 
later); and design an environment that satisfied their 
rather vague criteria of 'pleasantness'. 

We also asked the converse question ~ what did they 
most dislike about their present life (table C23). The 
table confirms again that most ISS people are pre-occu- 
pied above all with their housing, though a third com- 
plained about the physical character of their locality and 
a quarter about the social. A few took the opposite view 
from those who value the variety and accessibility of 
amenities in London; these were all living in the suburbs. 



Housing needs 

It was quite clear that most people wanted a house when 
they moved- We asked them to choose between house, 
maisonette and flat andthe proportions were 93 per cent, 

3 per cent and 4 per cent respectively. There was a 
suggestion that professional, managerial and clerical 
people might be more willing to take aflat - 19 percent 
of them said they would prefer one, compared with 1 
per cent of the manual workers. We asked whether 
people would be willing to take - or consider - a flat or 
maisonette 'at the beginning, on the understanding that 
you could move to a houselaier?'. There was some sus- 
picion about the proposal, a few people rejecting it on 
the grounds that 'you couldn't trust them to move you 
later' and others saying 'I should want it in writing'. But 
on the whole, the response was encouraging, even when 
one allows for the fact that many families would not be 
suitable for a flat and that others might well refuse one 
when it came to the point Only 1 2 per cent were not 
willing even to consider a flat or maisonette; 65 percent 
said that they would be willing to take one, 12 per cent 
said that they would consider it, another 11 per cent 
(ail manual workers) that they would take or consider 
'only a maisonette'. 

These answers suggest that at least some families 
would be willing to start off in smaller dwellings (in the 
form of flats or maisonettes). Although a majority of 
people — 57 per cent— said they wanted three bedrooms, 
a third — 34 per cent — said two, and 5 per cent one. 
Of the families whose first choice was a house and who 
wanted one or two bedrooms, four-fifths said they 
would be willing to take a flat at first and only one was 
unwilling event© consider aflat or maisonette. 

Of the ISS sample, a quarter (26 per cent) said they 
would want to buy their new house. The proportions 
In different classes were: 

Non-manual 31% 

Skilled manual 30% 

Semi-skilled and unskilled 1 8% 

We also asked if people 'might want to buy a house 
later on'. Of those who would start as tenants, 62 per 
cent said they would like to buy later. Among those 
who would start by renting, 82 per cent of non- 
manual workers said they would buy later, 60 per cent 
of skilled manual and 56 per cent of semi-skilled and 
unskilled. If one adds the people who want to buy 
initially to those who might buy later, this gives a total 
potential demand of 72 per cent in the whole sample; it 
was 87 per cent among non-manual people. 72 per 
cent among skilled manual, 64 per cent among semi- 
skilled and unskilled. 
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Not all these could necessarily afford to buy their own 
home. If the personal incomes of ISS people remained 
the same after the move (as we have said, they might 
weli not), and if a gross personal income of over £25 
a week was needed to buy a new house in Ipswich, then 
about a quarter of the ISS sample (24 per cent) wouid 
be able to afford it. The proportions in different occupa- 
tional groups would be: non-manual 37 per cent; skilled 
manual 27 per cent, semi and unskilled 1 2 per cent. 

Those who said they would rent when they moved 
were also asked: Tf you had the choice between a new 
house or flat in a completely new district at say £4 a 
weekend an older council house or flat nearer the town 
centre at say £2 a week, which do you think you would 
choose?'. About one in five (19 per cent) said they 
would choose the older and cheaper property, 69 per 
cent the newer and dearer; 1 2 per cent did not know 
which they would prefer. 



Relatives and friends 

Informants were asked whether their parents or parents- 
in-law would like (or might possibly like) to move to the 
same town as themselves. Some did not have parents or 
parents-in-law alive. Of the rest, 14 said their parents or 
parents-in-law would like to go, and another 20 said 
they might, amounting to a third of the sample alto- 
gether, This response is inline with the experience of the 
new towns, many of which have waiting lists of 18 
months or two years for the retired parents of tenants.* 
It suggests that, right from the beginning, the Ipswich 
expansion should build something like 15 per cent of 
its dwellings for such parents. It seems from the ISS 
survey that London’s housing lists would benefit if 
the parents moved - of the 1 4 described as wanting to 
go, seven were Council tenants and three on housing 
lists. 

We also asked about other relatives and friends who 
might 'like to move to the same town'. Forty-five 
people mentioned one or more, and they referred to 63 
households altogether. Thus, if this sample is any guide, 
such migrants might take with them (as well as the 
parents already mentioned) half as many other house- 
holds, as long as work could be found for the bread- 
winners. Brothers and sisters (of husband or wife) 
figured most. They accounted for 56 per cent of the 
households mentioned, friends for 33 per cent and other 
relativesll percent.Twenty-nlne percent of the house- 
holds were Council tenants and 36 per cent were on 
housing lists. Sixty-two per cent of the heads of these 
households were under 30, compared with 30 per cent 
in the sample. The reason is obvious; as people told 
us themselves, the potential migrants among their 
friends and relatives were largely young couples wanting 
somewhere to live. Informants in their forties often re- 
marked: 'Most of the people of our own age have settled 
down somewhere by now’. 

Since our reason for asking about these relatives and 
friends was the hops that they might include propor- 
tionately more middle-aged people and thus help to give 
the migrant population a more 'balanced' age-structure, 
the response seems disappointing, But there could be a 
selective scheme, giving preference to the middle-aged. 
If this were done it would rot only help to create a more 
balanced age-structura; it would also allow at least 
some people to maintain social ties they value. 



♦ See. for Instance, Nicholson, J. H„ New Communities in Britain 
p. e4andp.69. 



Leisure 

We asked a series of questions about the leisure activi- 
ties - outside the home -of both our informant and 
other members of his household. First we askdd about 

the 'main thing' they did in their leisure time; the answers 

for husbands and wives are shown in table C24. The 
question was 'open', with no guidance about possible 
answers, so some 'leisure activities' may well have been 
omitted. Even so it is striking that a quarter of the 
husbands and half the wives said they did 'nothing' out- 
side the home; these were mainly couples with children. 
The differences between the sexes are marked. The men 
engaged in 'spectator' and 'participant' sports and in 
'outdoor recreation' (mainly motoring). The women not 
only more often did nothing at all; what they did was 
largely confined to 'walking about', taking their young 
children to the park, or visiting friends or relatives. Where 
it was relevant, people were also asked how long it 
usually took them to get to their main leisure activity. 
We excluded not only those who said 'nothing' but also 
'motoring' and 'walking', unless there was one par- 
ticularly favoured destination. For both men and women, 
the activities were fairly localised. Among both hus- 
bands and wives about half travelled 1 5 minutes or less; 
altogether three-quarters travelled half an hour or less. 
Since the wives particularly seemed to go out so little 
anyway, this underlines the importance of making parks 
and social facilities accessible;!! they are less accessible 
in their new community than in London, there will pre- 
sumably be still less participation outside the home. 

People were asked specifically about recreational 
facilitiss they would like to see in a new or expanding 
town. The views of husbands and wives are shown in 
table C25. Again a third of the women and about a sixth 
of the men had no suggestions to offer. Again, too, there 
were other variations between the sexes - for instance, 
men showing more interest in spectator sports like 
football. Though we cannot know whether people 
would in fact use the facilities they mention, these 
answers suggest that the main recreational needs are 
seen as various facilities for participant sports (swim- 
ming was mentioned most often), for spectator sports 
like professional football (for men), and for some 
'entertainments' (mainly pubs, dance halls and 'social 
clubs'). In addition, the demands on behalf of children 
are notable — sports facilities for the older and play- 
grounds for the younger. 



The sample of employees 

Now we turn to the small supplementary study of people 
moving with their firm. W, H. Smith's are moving their 
wholesale warehouse to Swindon, taking with them 
about 200 of the present staff of 1,000. The 200 are 
people who have chosen to go; through the co-opera- 
tion of the firm, we were able to interview a sample of 53 
of these before they left London. The interviews were 
arranged fay the firm and carried out by us on the firm's 
premises. Of those approached for interview, six refused. 
Obviously these 53 employees of one migrating firm 
cannot be taken as representative of the people who 
move to new or expanding towns with their employer. 
Other firms have different occupational structures, handle 
their moving differently, and vary in other ways. The 
hope is simply that, in looking at this sample, we may 
get another perspective from that of the ISS sample 
alone. 

The people at Smith’s were different in many ways 
from the ISS sample. First, they included five single 
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C24 Main Leisure Activity of Husbands and Wives 
( Outside the Home') - ISS Sample 



Husbands Wives 



Spectator8ports(e.g.footb8ll,criclcBt) 1456 2% 



Perticipant sports (s.g. swimming. 

bowling, goif.tennis) 16% 1% 



Urban recreation (e.g. walking about, 

QOlngtopark) 7% 15% 



Outdoorrecreation (e.g. hiking, camp- 
ing, motoring.fisbing) 16% 8% 



Entarteinmant (e.g. cinema, dancing, 

bingo, pubs) 8% 9% 



Cultural (e.g. evening classes, church 

activities, 'interest' clubs, hobbies) 4% 1% 



Vlsitlngfrlendsorrslatives 10% 13% 



'Nothing' 2656 51% 



1 0056 1 00% 



Number 99 99 



C25 Hecreeticnal Needs of New or Enpanding Town - 
ISS Sample* 



Husbands Wives 



Spectator sports (e.g. football, 

cricket) 21% S% 



Participant sports (s.g. swimming, 

bowling, goif.tennis) 39% 22% 



Entertainment (e.g, cinema, dancing, 

bingo, pubs] 13% 15% 



Cultural (e.g. evening classes, church 

activities, 'Interest' clubs, hobbies) 6% 6% 



9% 



Playgrbunds etc. foryoung children 10% 18% 



33% 



99 



* The total is more than 100% because soma people mentioned more 
than one thing. 



C26 Main Reason for Moving to Swindon - Smith's Sample 



AtlSmith's Smith's 

sample married men 



Didnot wantlo give upjob €0% 80% 



Chanceof betterhousing 25% 27% 



Chencetoleave London 1556 13% 



Total 1 00% 1 00% 



Number S3 47 



people and one woman (married, with a daughterof 1 7); 
it will be remembered that such people were deliberately 
excluded from the ISS sample and, In making direct 
cornparisons between the two samples in the following 
paragraphs, they have usually been dropped from the 
Smith's sample also. The Smith's people came from a 
much wider area than the northern and eastern Greater 
London boroughs. Less than a third lived In Inner Lon- 
don (the former County) compared with nearly half the 
ISS people. Over one in ten of them lived outside the 
GLC area altogether - they commuted from places like 
Dorking and Chelmsford. The occupational structure of 
the warehouse, again, is nothing like that of the ISS 
sample. The 53 people Included three managers, 20 
clerks, and 30 manual workers (1 8 'packers' and ‘ware- 
housemen’, classified as 'semi-skilled' by the Registrar 
General, and 12 supervisors, classified as 'skilled 
manual'). Compared with ISS people, the 47 married 
men among the Smith's workers included more non- 
manual workers (42 per cent against 1 6 per cent), less 
skilled (24 per cent against 51 per cent), and as many 
semi-skilled or unskilled (34 per cent against 33 per 
cent). 

The Smith's sample was older and their households 
were markedly different: excluding the single people 
and the married woman, 36 per cent were married 
couples without children, compared with 1 5 per cent in 
the ISS sample, and only 49 per cent had children under 
1 6, compared with 81 percent. 

The current incomes of the Smith's sample were 
rather higher than those of the ISS people: 45 per cent 
of the ISS people had a gross household income of over 
£25 compared with 63 per cent of the married men 
among the Smith's employees. There are two probable 
reasons for this difference. First, the Smith's sample 
Includes more older men, whose incomes reflect their 
seniority. Secondly, these incomes Include substantial 
payments for overtime. Average earnings will be lower 
In Swindon; many men will actually get higher hourly 
rates but there will be virtually no overtime. 

The Income differences compared with the ISS people 
are not markedly reflected in car ownership — 60 per 
cent of the married men at Smith’s had a car, against 
52 per cent of the ISS sample. But on house ownership 

- as on housing In general —there was a big difference 
between the two samples. None of the ISS people 
owned their home, though two lived with relatives who 
did; nearly half the married men at Smith's — 43 per cent 

- owned their homes. Similarly, only 34 per cent 
shared their dwelling with another household, compared 
with 63 per cent of the ISS sample. And whereas nearly 
half the ISS households with three or more members had 
only one bedroom, the proportion of the Smith's men 
was only one in ten. 



A different attitude to moving 

This difference in housing is the main thing that dis- 
tinguishes the two samples, and is exactly what one 
would have expected; the ISS people are in general 
worse housed than those who move out with their 
employers. The difference is reflected in people's reasons 
for going. With the ISS sample, housing is paramount. 
The 'main reason' for going to Swindon given by the 
Smith's people is shown in table C26. The principal 
motive was to continue working for the company. The 
people who gave this reason seemed to be of two main 
kinds — a few were younger men with managerial or 
supervisory posts who thoughtthey had good prospects 
with the firm, and the test were men who were reluctant 
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to lose their pension rights and other advantages of long 
service. Tve been with the firm 1 8 years,’ said a 33 year 
old supervisor, 'I don’t want to give up the benefits I get 
from my length of service. I’ve built up quite a respec- 
table pension, for instance, and I get an extra week’s 
holiday.' Those who gave housing as their main reason 
-there were 13 of them, ail married men - were also of 
two main kinds. Nine were badly housed In London In 
rented property; their houses were, according to their 
descriptions, overcrowded and in poor condition. The 
other four were going to Swindon so that they could 
buy rather than rent, or could buy a better house than 
they now owned. 

People were asked about the 'advantages', to them- 
selves and their family, of making the move. In analysing 
their answers we excluded their 'main reason' for going, 
though some naturally repeated it; table C27 therefore 
reflects what people saw as the subsidiary advantages of 
the move. Unlike the ISS people, most were not badly 
housed, as we have shown, and all employees had been 
faced with the choice of moving or staying in London. 
The people we saw were the minority who chose to go. 
Having made their decision, they must have been dis- 
posed to find all the support they could for it, This may 
explain the high proportions saying that they positively 
wanted to leave London. 

Nevertheless, people's feelings against London in 
general and the journey to work in particular often 
seemed strong. 'In London you get frustrated, travelling 
backwards and forwards,’ said one man whose Journey 
to work was over an hour each way, 'Life will be quieter 
in Swindon and I'll be able to spend more time with my 
family,' Over a quarter spoke of the benefits to their 
children. Those who mentioned 'housing' as an advan- 
tage explained that they could now get a better house 
('A house costing £3,000 near Swindon would be 
£6,000 or £7,000 In London,' said one man), or a bun- 
galow rather than a house, or said they would now be 
able to buy rather than rent. Only two people said there 
were no advantages in moving. 

On balance the Smith's employees seem rather more 
favourably inclined to the move to Swindon and away 
from London, possibly for the reasons given earlier. 
We have said that a quarter of the ISS sample would 
really prefer to stay in Greater London if they could get 
decent housing; among the Smith's sample seven people 
(1 5 per cent, of the married men) said this - six of the 
seven were among the nine whose main reason for 
going was to get out of poor housing. 

What did the Smith's employees think would be the 
disadvantages of their move to Swindon? Table C28 
gives their answers. Like some of the ISS sample, many 
were concerned about leaving relatives behind. 'It will 
mean leaving the family - that's the only thing,' said 
one man, 'If anything want wrong we wouldn't be able 
to pop round the corner and say "Help us out".' And 
another; 'Leaving all your friends, your social life, your 
relatives mainly. You're sort of torn between the two.' 
Others, again like ISS people, feared they would miss 
the variety and choice that London offers, and others - 
a smaller minority- that the move would be unsettling. 



Housing at Swindon 



Bensrforchildren. b 



helain prssentjob. have bener job 



eavinsrelatiVBSorfriends 



Change will unaatlle family mem- 
bers, Including children at school 



Other disadventages 



' Totals exceed 100K because some people (in fac 
liofied more than one'disadvanuge'. 



C2S Main Leisure Activity of Husbands and Wiv 
Smith's Sample ^ 



Spectator sports (e.g. football. 



tt (e.g. cinema, dencing, 



The Smith's sample had inthemain already made arrange- Visiting 

ments abouttheir new homes. Of the married men, 58 per ; 

cent, had arranged to buy a house - four-fifths of them 
privately and one-fifth from the Swindon Corporation: Total 

this compares with 43 per cent, owning their present — 
home. Of the remaining 20 men, four intended to buy 
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within a year -they wanted to settle in first and look 
around - and another eight would like to buy later. Thus 
only eight of the 47 married men - 1 7 per cent. - ex- 
pected to go on renting their homes: these were mainly 
lower-paid or older people. 

Many of the privately-purchased houses were not in 
Swindon at all, but either at the very periphery or in 
villages within five or six miles, and many of these 
homes were bungalows. Of the married men, 1 9 percent, 
were going into a flat (all Corporation tenants), 23 per 
cent, were getting a bungalow (all private purchasers) 
and 58 per cent, a house (some tenants, some pur- 
chasers). Of the nine going into flats, five said they 
would have preferred a house. 



Leisure differences 

The questions put to the ISS sample about leisure were 
also put to the Smith's sample (table C29), There were 
some striking contrasts between the two samples. More 
of the Smith's men engaged in what we classified as 
'cultural' activities; none of them, compared with one in 
ten of the ISS men, said their main leisure activity was 
visiting friends or relatives; and less of them said they 
did nothing. Similarly, less of the Smith's wives 'walked 
about' or 'went to the park' (2 per cent, against 1 5 per 
cent, of ISS wives), while more went in for 'cultural' 
activities (21 per cent, against 1 per cent). These 
leisure activities seemed about as local as with the ISS 
people; the proportion within 15 minutes were 36 per 
cent for men (against 42 per cent for ISS husbands) 
and 42 per cent, for wives (against 50 per cent) . 

People's views about future 'recreational needs’ 
varied also, possibly because some Smith's workers 
answered in terms of what they knew Swindon already 
had. The main differences were that more Smith's people, 
particularly wives, mentioned 'cultural' needs, and no 
Smith's people mentioned the recreational needs of 
children (the explanation is perhaps partly that the ISS 
people, having less to suggest anyway, turned to their 
children's needs for something to say) , 



Conclusion 

Although the Smith's sample cannot be regarded as 
'representative' of people moving with a firm, the inter- 
views suggest that there are likely to be some important 
differences between people recruited in the two ways. 
Housing is one example. We suggested earlier that per- 
haps a quarter of the ISS sample might be able to buy 
their home. But well over half the Smith's employees 
would be buying their home after the move, and more 
hoped to do so later. In other words, the Interviews sug- 
gest that people who move with their firm are more 
likely to own their home already or be in a position to 
buy than are people on the ISS register. The demand for 
houses for sale will largely depend on the proportions 
recruited In the two different ways and on what kind of 
employees move with theirf Irm. 

The Development Corporation will, however, have to 
make some general decisions on this without knowing 
the answers to these questions. On the basis of what is 
known sofar, it would seem that the initial proportion of 
homes for sale should be something like a third, with the 
opportunity of increasing this later if the demand war- 
rants. 

Two further points on housing. Many who own their 
homes already will, like the Smith's migrants to Swindon, 
want to buy homes at relatively low density; if these 



are not provided within the expansion area, they are 
likely to seek them in villages nearby. And the owner- 
occupiers who move are, clearly, less likely than ISS 
people to be prepared to consider starting off In a flat. 

Finally, there is the general point that people moving 
with their employer will be different in their ages and in 
other important ways from ISS applicants. Firms ob- 
viously vary in their labour structure and this can have 
social consequences. We imagine that at the beginning 
the Development Corporation will have little choice 
about firms that move: it will largely take what it can get. 
But at a later stage there may be some choice and, as 
well as economic and industrial criteria, such questions 
as a firm's 'seniority' privileges, its pension scheme and 
the age structure of its labour force generally could play 
a part in selecting onefirm as against another. 
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Appendix D 
Housing 



I Existing stock 

Objects 

The purpose of this study was to assess the housing 
needs and conditions of the present Ipswich popula- 
tion. so that the housing programme for the expansion 
areas could have regard to the character of the existing 
stock of housing, and so that estimates could be made of 
the need for renewal and improvement in the existing 
town during the period of planned expansion. Much of 
the data presented in this appendix is in the nature of 
background information that has not been used in the 
preparation of the draft Basic Plan but will be helpful to 
the County Borough Council and the Development Cor- 
poration in carrying out the expansion. 



Method 



The housing stock was classified by age and layout into 
nine broad types: 



pre 1914 
A obsolete 

B terraces 

C mixed 



D villas 



narrow-fronted terraces at about 30 
dwellings per acre net. 
with small from gardens, at about 30 
dwellings per acre net. 
terraces, semi-detached and de- 
tached, sometimes with later infilling, 
from six to fifteen dwellings per acre 

detached or semi-detached, with 
large gardens, up to three dwellings 
peracre net. 



intsr-war 

E private estates mostfy semi-detached, from six to ten 
dwellings peracre net. 

H council estates terraces and semi-detached at about 
ten dwellings peracre net. 



post-war 

F private estates mostly semi-detached, from six to ten 
dwellings peracre net. 

I council estates terraces and semi-detached, some 
flats, seven to 13 dwellings per acre 



checked by further observation. The distribution of the 
various types is shown in figure 43 (chapter?), 

Information was obtained from the 1961 Census for 
each enumeration district (ED). These were grouped to 
form 'Housing Districts'. Where more than one type 
occurred in an ED, it was classified according to the pre- 
dominant type, but Council houses were transferred 
where necessary from one housing district to another 
because they were separately listed in the Census. The 
mixture of housing types within some EDs accounts for 
apparent anomalies in the figures-for example, some 
dwellings classified as post-war have no fixed bath; 
these are almost certainly older dwellings in pre- 
dominantly post-war areas. Types F and G - post-war 
private estates and 20th century villas-were particu- 
larly difficult to isolate; much post-war development up 
to 1961 was infilling in predominantly inter-war areas, 
and many of the villas were among inter-war private 
estates. Figures for these two types should therefore be 
regarded with caution. It should also be noted when 
comparing percentages that the total number of dwell- 
ings in type D - ISthcentury villas-is very small, 

The central area was excluded from the classification 
because there were only small pockets of housing mixed 
with other land uses, and much of it has changed since 
1 961 . But it is included in the figures for the whole town. 
The data from the full Census for each ED consisted 
of the number of dwellings of each size (by numbers of 
rooms), tenure (by households, rooms, and persons), 
facilities (hot water tap, bath and WC), the number of 
shared dwellings, and the number of households con- 
sisting of one or two people living alone of whom at 
least one was over retiring age. 

From the Census ten percent, sample tables data was 
obtained on mobility, age, and social class. 

The table on housing accommodation was derived 
from the published Census tables. Plans of typical 
houses, current market values and private rents were 
obtained from a local estate agent. Similar information 
on Council properly came from the Ipswich Borough 
Council. 



Accommodation standards 

Table D1 gives an analysis of households in different 
tenure according to a simplified standard of accom- 
modation, i.e. the relationship between the number of 
people in the household and the number of rooms they 
occupy. It shows that there is very little serious over- 
crowding, the highest incidence occurring in rented 
furnished accommodation, where 12 per cent, of the 
total In this category (itself small) are below the standard 
adopted. The closestfit occurs in Council property. On 
the other hand, there appears to be a high degree of 
'under-occupancy' in owner-occupied houses where 
43 per cent, are above the standard. 'Under-occupancy' 
is greatest among one and two person households, 
many of them obviously elderly people living in a family 
house aftertheir children have left home; quite a number 
of these houses are in the older 19th century terraces 
which, although having four or five rooms, are in 
reality very small, and are only tolerable because they 
are 'under-occupied'. 



inter-war and past-war 

G villas detached, up to three dwellings per 

acre net. 



Housing types 



Table D2 analyses each housing type according to the 
The classification was made by visual observation, number of rooms, household composition, tenure, 
compared with age-of-buildings and density maps, and amenities, and values 
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It is noticeable that over half the small dwellings with 
one to three rooms belong to the Council, and since 
1961 they have built a higher proportion of these then 
previously, to house elderly people from the older 
Council estates and from slum clearance areas. 

The older areas have the smallest households, the 
largest proportion of elderly and retired people, and the 
smallest proportion of children. The Council areas have 
the largest, youngest, households, and the biggest pro- 
portions of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 

Changes in tenure have been taking place con- 
tinuously since 1961 and the figures for owner- 
occupation are likely to be higher now, particularly in the 
older houses. 

The table shows that 19 per cent, of all dwellings had 
no fixed bath and 32 per cent, no hot water tap. Since 
1961 these figures will have fallen slightly, particularly 
in Council property, where hot-water appliances pur- 
chased by tenants are Installed free of charge by the 
Council. By December 1 965 approximately 36 per cent, 
of inter-war Council dwellings were without hot water 



Environment 

This has been assessed visually, taking account of 
garage and parking provision, play-space for children, 
and planting. Most children play in private gardens, and 
only in categories A and B do these seem to be in- 
adequate. Planting varies a great deal, but many areas 
could be greatly improved by trees. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the pro- 
portion of homes with garages. There is very little off- 
street space for casual parking In any of the residential 



ABC DEF GHI 
Nil Nil Varies Varies 70% 100% 100% 5% 9%H- 



The table shows that, apart from types F and G, there 
is the greatest mobility in the older areas, especially 
pre-1914 villas (which contain a relatively high pro- 
portion of furnished accommodation) and the least on 
the inter-war and Council estates. 



II Accommodation standards 

Assumptions for newcomers up to 1981 

(used in table 11 .1 - volume 1 ) 

1 person households 
All with one bedroom. 

2 person households 

Three quarters of newly married couples in family houses, 
remainder in small flats. 

Middle aged couples in small dwellings, a fairly high 
proportion being bungalows. 

Old couples in smalt dwellings. 

3 person households 

All young married couples with one child in family 
houses. 

One-third of middle-aged couples with one child or 
ancestor in family houses, two-thirds In small dwellings. 
Others in small dwellings. 

Larger households 
All in family houses. 

Note: Small dwellings are one or two bedroom flats or 
bungalows, family houses mostly have three or more 
bedrooms. 



Mobility 

Table D3 gives a measure of mobility-the number of 
married men who moved to their present address during 
the year before the Census as a percentage of the total 
number of families in each housing type. (The ideal 
would have been an analysis of all household moves 
classified by type of household, but this was not ob- 
tainable.)ThefiguresreflectonlyJoint moves by husband 
and wife; they do not include moves of single people 
orof other households without a married couple. 

The figures for post-war private houses — types F and 
G- cannot be directly compared with the remainder 
because they include moves into newly-built houses. In 
the Council sector moves into new houses are shown 
separately, but it was not possible to do this in the pri- 
vate sector. Mobility in type A will have been affected 
by slum clearance. 



B C D E F G H I Total 



»%%%%%%% %% 
Moved within Ipswich 6-7 6-7 6-2 7 -3 4 -7 9-0 7-5 5-1 9-5 6-6 

Movedfromoutsidelpswich 3-8 3 0 5 8 9-8 3-5 9-0 10-3 0-6 2-5 3-7 

Moved into new Council houses -60 



Long-term assumptions for whole of 
expanded town 

7 person households 

All young and middle aged single people in small 
dwellings. 

Ninety per cent, of old people in small dwellings, ten per 
cent in family houses. 

2 person households 

Three-quarters of. newly married couples in family 
houses, remainder in small flats. 

Seventy per cent, of middle aged married people whose 
children have left home in family houses, 30 per cent, in 
small dwellings. 

Thirty per cent, of old married couples In family houses, 
70 per cent in small dwellings. 

3 person households 

All young married couples with one child in family 
houses. 

Four-fifths of middle-aged couples with one child or 
ancestor in family houses, one-fifth in small dwellings. 
Widows or widowers with grown-up children in family 
houses, old couples living with a friend or relative in 
small dwellings. 



Adjustedtotal 10-6 9-7 12-0 17-1 



18-0 17-3 5-7 7-0 10-3 



Larger households 
Alin family houses. 
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Appendix E 
Employment and 
industry 



The purpose of this appendix is to provide data in sup- 
port of the estimates of the total labour force and its 
distribution given in chapter 4, and the estimates of in- 
dustrial land requirements given in chapter 1 2. 



i Labour force 

Activity rates 

From the population projections for the expanding town 
(appendix B) wecan estimate the numberof people who 

will require jobs. This is done by taking the estimated 
numbers of men and of married and non- married women 
in each five-year age group and multiplying them by an 
assumed activity rats for the group. The activity rates 
used were those given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
(January 1965) for 1969, 1974 and 1980. The results 
ofthe calculation are given In table El. 



El Estimated Labour Force per 1,000 Popul 



Females — non-married 



married 95 



The national activity rates do not allow for — 

i regional variations, 

ii possible variations due to special circumstances in an 
expanding town. 

The effect of regional variations may be estimated by 
applying the national rates for 1961 to the Ipswich 
population in that year. This gives the labour force that 
would have been expected in Ipswich had national 
activity rates applied. In table E2 this is compared with 
the actual labour force recorded in the 1961 Census 
1 0 per cent, sample. Activity rates for males in Ipswich 
were vary close to the national average, but those for 
females (especially married women) were significantly 
lower. However,1he difference was smallerthan in 1951, 
and with the increased opportunities brought by town 
expansion we can expect it to disappear completely. We 
fiave assumed that by 1976 national activity rates for 
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E2 Comparison of Actual Ipswich Labour Force 1961 with 
expected Labour Force Based on National Activity Rates 



18,500 

64,400 



females will apply to Ipswich, end that by 1971 the 
difference that existed In 1 961 will have been halved. 

This reduces the activity rate for the established popu- 
lation in 1971 from 457 per 1 ,000 population (table El) 
to 441 per 1,000. 

The effect of new town circumstances can be In- 
vestigated by making a similar calculation for some of 
the new towns around London. The results are shown 
In table E3. There Is little difference between the actual 
and expected rates, and this holds true when separate 
calculations are made for males, married females and 
non-married females. 



E3 Comparison of Aetuai Activity Rates in Seven New 
Towns (1961) with expected Activity Rates Baaed on 
Nationai Averages 



New Town Residents economically active 

pert ,000 population 
Actual Expected 



Basildon 367 366 



Harlow 422 421 



Hatfield 464 457 



Hemal Hempstead 470 449 



Stevenage 457 428 



Welwyn 452 458 



Brsckneli 430 432 



We conclude that no allowance need be made for the 
special circumstances ofan expanding town. 

The estimated labour force living in the proposed 
designated area is shown in table E4. 



E4 Supply of Labourfrom Residentsin Proposed 
Designated Area 



1971 1976 1981 



Established population 58,600 61,400 63,100 

Newcomers 6,900 20,200 34,600 



Total 66,600 81,600 97,700 



ofwhom. sgedi 6-19 7,600 7,900 8,100 



Commuting 

In order to estimate the number of people likely to be 
working in expanded Ipswich, we must subtract from the 
figures in table E4 the resident labour force commuting 
out of the town and add the non-resident labour force 
commutingin. 

The Workplace and Residence Tables for the 1961 
Census give the following figures for Ipswich County 
Borough: 



Rasidentseoanomicallvactive 50,970 

Resident in area, woikingelsewhara — 3,580 

Working inarea.residentelsewhere + 6,490 

Jobslnaraa 55,880 

We have to adjust these figures to cover the whole of 
the proposed designated area. 

Applying 1961 activity rates to the estimated 1961 
population of 121,000 gives 52,600 economically active 
residents in the proposed designated area. The number 
of commuters into and out of the larger area will have 
been smaller than the numbers into and out of Ipswich 
because there was more movement between Ipswich 
and the rest of the proposed designated area than be- 
tween the latter and the rest of the sub-region. Our 
estimatesforthe proposed designated area are: 



Residents economicelly active 52,600 



Resldentlnarea.woikingelsewhers — 3,000 






a.rsBidentelsBwhere + 3,000 
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tn estimating future changes in commuting we have 
looked at the experience of Swindon. This has had the 
largest planned expansion to date, is about the same 
distance from London as Ipswich is, and is also the main 
centre of a large rural area. We studied changes in daily 
travel to work between 1951 and 1961 into and out of 
the combined areas of Swindon and the adjacent 
Highworth Rural District, where much of the growth in 
population and employment has taken place. Outward 
commuting fell slightly but inward commuting increased 
proportionately more than occupied residents. The 
f igures are given in table E5. 



II Jobs 



1961 1961 


Residents eco nomically active 


40,030 50,960 


Resident in area, working el sewhan 


5 -1.290 -1,260 


Working in area.residentelsBwhere 


•i-2,450 •f-4,000 


Jobs in area 


41,190 63,700 


We expect changes in Ipswich to be somewhat dif- 
ferent because there are no minor employment centres 
as close to Swindon as Stowmarket and Felixstowe are 
to Ipswich. This suggests that outward commuting from 
Ipswich may also increase, though not so rapidly as in- 
ward commuting. 

Our estimates are; 


1961 


1971 1976 1981 


Residents economically 
active 52,600 


65,600 81.600 97.700 


Rssrdentin area, work- 
ing elsewhere - 3,000 


- 4,000 - 5,000 - 6,000 


Working in srea.tesi- 
dartelsewhere + 8,000 


•112.400 -He.SOO H-20.500 


Jobs In aree 57,600 


73,900 92,900 112,200 



These are the estimated numbers of people who will 
require jobs in the expanded town. In the rest of this 
1981 have been 



appendix the totals for 1976 £ 
rounded to 93,000 and 1 1 2,000. 



Estimated employment in the proposed designated 
area in 1 966 was 62,000. The net increase required for 
the expansion is therefore 31,000 by 1976 and a further 
19,000 by 1981. We have added another thousand to 
the estimate for 1 976 to allow for the loss of jobs in agri- 
culture in the proposed designated area, as a result both 
of urban development and of declining employment on 
the remaining farms. We now have to estimate how 
much of this additional employment will require land on 
new industrial estates. As explained in chapter 4 this is 
done by estimating the numbers in service trades and 

existing manufacturing plants and subtracting the sum of 

these from the total new jobs required, This gives the 
maximum number of jobs required in new manufactur- 
ing industry. Provision must be made for this maximum, 
though some of the jobs may be provided in basic 
offices decentralised from London. 



in 1 961 there were about 2,900 jobs in service trades for 
every 10,000 of the resident population in Ipswich. The 
average for fourteen towns with a population of about a 
quarter of a million (the size that Ipswich will be ap- 
proaching in 1 981 ) was3,000 service workersper 10,000 
residents, with a mean deviation of 542. Most of the 
townsare sub-regional centres with an area of influence 
similar to that of Ipswich, but a few (e.g, Nottingham 
and Newcastle on Tyne) provide higher level services 
for a larger population. The ratio in Swindon was 2,700. 

Existing service trades in Ipswich have some spare 
capacity to cater for the first wave of newcomers, and 
newlydeveloped services (e.g. district shopping centres) 
are likely to provide a given level of service with fewer 
employees. This suggests that the ratio of service 
workers to population may fall, and we have taken a 
figure of 2,700 service workers per 1 0,000 population as 
a working assumption. This is within the range for the 
fourteen large towns. 

There will of course be an exceptionally large con- 
structional labour force during the years of rapid build- 
up, but we have assumed that few of these will live 
permanently in the expanded town, 

On the assumed basis,service workers would make up 
54 percent, of the 1981 working population, compared 
with about 58 per cent, at present. However, this estimate 
is based on 1961 comparisons and does nottake account 
of the national trend for the proportion of all workers in 
service trades to increase. Between 1959 and 1964 
service employment in Great Britain rose from 54-5 per 
cent, to 56-8 percent, of the total labour force. Assuming 
a somewhat lower rate of increase in Ipswich we esti- 
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mate that service trades will absorb 56 per cent, of the 
labour force In 1976 and 58 per cent, in 1981 -a return 
to the present level after a fall in the early years of ex- 
paitslon. 

The division between services and manufacturing will 
then be: 



Total lncre8ieover1S66 

1976 1981 1S76 1931 

Services 52,000 65.000 +16,000 +29,000 

Manufacturinfl 41,000 47,000 +16,000 +22,000 



Existing manufacturing industry 

As explained In chapter 4 we expect 6,000 of the new 
jobs required in manufacturing industry to be provided 
by the expansion of existing plants, 4,000 by 1 976 and 
2,000 1976-81, leaving 16,000 to be provided in new 
factories, 1 2,000 by 1 976 and 4,000 1 976-81 . 



ment in service trades. Applying this proportion to the 
increase in service employment in Ipswich up to 1981 
gives a figure of 6,400 service workers to be provided for 
onlndustrial estates. 

Table E6 shows the components of employment in 
new industrial areas. In all, 25,400 jobs must be pro- 
vided for. 



E6 Jobs on New Industrisl Estates 



1966-1981 

New factories sttime of move 1 0.500 

Subsequentsxpanslonofnewfectories 5.500 

Relccstiorr of existing fectoties 3.000 

Sert^ce Industry 6,400 

Total 25,400 



Service employment in other areas 



Employment on new industrial estates 

The new manufacturing employment will not be simply a 
direct transfer of established jobs from London to 
Ipswich. Firms that move to new and expanded towns 
have generally been growing rapidly. This growth pro- 
vides both the incentive for the move and the resources 
to finance it. Such firms usually grow even more rapidly 
In the favourable conditions of a new or expanded town. 
Between 1960 and 1965 factories in the new towns 
round London had an average employment Increase of 
six per cent, a year. A similar rate of growth in Ipswich 
would mean that to provide 1 6,000 new jobs In manu- 
facturing industry by 1981, firms moving to the expand- 
ing town need only have some 1 0,500 employees at the 
time of moving. 

New industrial land has to provide for existing facto- 
ries in Ipswich that have to be relocated during the ex- 
pansion to make way for new and improved roads and 
other uses, and also for those that may choose to move 
from a cramped central site with poor access to a more 
spacious one adjoining the primary road network in the 
new districts. We have assumed that land for a total of 
3,000 jobs may have to be provided for this reason. 

There Is also a considerable amount of service In- 
dustry (warehouses, depots, etc.) that is best located In 
industrial areas. This Includes activities recorded under 
the following minimum list headings used in the Census 
tables: 500, 703, 709, 810, 831 , 832. Data for six towns 
similar In size to Ipswich In 1981 showed that these 
groups account for about 22 per cent, of total employ- 



The same data for the six comparable towns suggest that 
about 44 per cent, of all jobs In services are likely to re- 
quire location in town, district or local centres, and that 
the remaining 34 per cent. (22 per cent, being In In- 
dustrial areas) would be widely scattered, especially In 
residential areas. 

Forty-four per cent, of new service employment in 
Ipswich by 1961 is 1 2,900 jobs. These must largely be 
located in the town centre and the new district centres. 
It is shown in chapters and appendix G that the capacity 
of the town centre to absorb additional employment will 
be limited, and much of it may be required for offices de- 
centralised from London. As many as possible of the 
1 2,900 new jobs must be located in the district centres. 
Theirearly establishment as flourishing shopping centres 
will contribute to this aim; so will the proposed location 
of the second new general hospital and the additional 
colleges for further education in or near the district 
centres. 



Ill Land for industry 

Neighbourhood industry 

The reasons for proposing some industry in residential 
neighbourhoods were stated in chapter 6. It is necessary 
to make an estimate of the maximum amount of new in- 
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dustry that might ba suitable for such locations. We ap* 
proached this in two ways. 

First, neighbourhood industrial sites will be attractive 
to firms employing a high proportion of married women 
for they will be living close by. Our estimates show that 
married women will account for about 21 per cent, of 
the total labour force. National data suggest that about 
40 percent of these are likely to ba working on industrial 
estates. This means they could account for about 18 per 
cent, of employment in new manufacturing industry. Not 
a// married women working in factories would he in 
neighbourhood industrialareaston the other hand, these 
areas would not employ o/?/y married women. 

Secondly, neighbourhood industrial sites will be suit- 
able for the smaller firms. In the London new towns 
about 20 percent of the labour force is ir^ firms with 150 
or fewer employees, and 25 per cent is in factories with 
sites of three acres or less. 

We conclude that the proportion of industrial employ- 
meitt in residential neighbourhoods would not exceed 
about a quarter of the total. 



Industrial density 

The continuing growth of new firms after they have 
moved to Ipswich means that the density of employment 
(workers per acre) on new industrial land will increase 
as town expansion proceeds. 

The initial requirement per worker has been estimated 
as follows; 



Covsradfloorspace SOCsouarefeet 



Opsn land 700 ., „ 




Roadsandlandscaping 300 



Total 1,460 squareteel 



This is equivalent to 30 workers per acre gross. 
Thirty per cent, of each plot (excluding roads and car 
parks) would be occupied by buildings. 

The covered area of 300 sq, ft. per worker was esti- 
mated as follows. Existing plants in Ipswich have an 
average of 300 sq.ft., existing plants in the London new 
towns have 200 sq. ft., and a number of plants in the 
Midlands surveyed by the Building Research Station 
have 250 sq, ft. The average of these is 250 sq. ft. But 
about a quarter of employment on industrial estates will 
be in service industries with about 500 sq. ft. of covered 
floor space per worker. Hence the average may be about 
300 sq.ft. 



Asimilar calculation for the final density was: 

Covered floorspace 400 square feet 

Operland 140 „ „ 

Carperklng 160 „ „ 

RoadsandiBndscapIng 180 „ „ 

Total 870 square feat 



This is equivalent to 50 workers per acre gross. 
Covered floor space has been increased from 300 to 
400 sq.ft, per worker to allow for technological change. 
Plot coverage is assumed to be 46 per cent.; it is at 
present about 40 per cent, in the London new towns. 
There is a constant relationship between the area 
required for roads and the total developed area. 

These figures are averages. Densities on individual 
plots and even on different industrial estates may vary 
considerably. The greater the diversity of industry the 
more likely are these averages to be achieved over the 
whole of the development. 

Assuming the rates of industrial growth experienced 
in the new towns (6 percent, a year) land developed at 
a density of 30 workers per acre by 1971 could ba 
expected to have a density of 40 workers per acre by 
1 976 and 50 workers per acre by 1 981 . 

An increased incidence of shift working, or a higher 
ratio of office and research workers to the total labour 
force, could result in final densities higher than 50 
workers peracre. 



Required area 

The following are the land requirements resulting from 
the estimates made inthissppendix; 



Neighbourhood Major 

industry Industrial 

Employment 

1966-1976 4,400 13,100 

1976-1881 2,000 5,900 

Total 6,400 19,000 

Acreage 

1986-1976 122 361 

1976-1981 26 76 

Total 148 438 
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Appendix F 
Neighbourhood 
land uses 



In addition to housing, residential neighbourhoods may 
contain local services, industry and woodlands, the pro- 
vision varying according to the size, location and topo- 
graphy of the neighbourhoods. 

In calculating the amount of land required for neigh- 
bourhoods, separate acreages have been included for 
woodlands and neighbourhood industry; other uses 
have been allowed for by using a figure for gross resi- 
dential density. 

The net density in 1 981 is likely to be about 46 per- 
sons per acre (chapter 11). We have used a figure for 
gross residential density of 41 ‘6 persons per acre. Thus 
15,000 people would require 326 acres net and 360 
acres gross. The additional 34 acres might be allocated 
to the following uses: 



Piimaryand nursery schools 



Clinic and group practice centre 1 



Local shops with car parking 1 

Local meeting places 1 

Local parks and playgrounds 4 



Each use includes the area of roads adjoining it. The 
actual relationship between net and gross density would 
vary from neighbourhood to neighbourhood according 
to the provision of local services (chapter 6) and the 
proportions of housing at different net densities. Sites 
for non-residential uses would be determined when each 
neighbourhood is designed in detail. 
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Appendix G 
Transport 



This appendix has four sectioiis. The first estimates the 
total amount of personal movement to be expected in 
the expsrtded town, and discusses its distribution be* 
tw«en different modes of travel (the mods/ spOt). The 
second esbmatas the amount of vehicular traffic between 
different parts of the town, and assigns it to each of the 
proposed links in the primary road network, showing 
what peak Hows they should be designed to carry. The 
third section deals with public transport between the 
two new districts and Ipswich, artd the fourth explains 
the traffic consideratione that have helped to determine 
our pretimioefy propoeels for the centrel erea. 

These stutSes hewe proceeded in parallel with the 
development of the Urban Structure Map. For this 
reason the aaaumptiora about future population and 
empkrymant vary slightly from one section to another 
and do not afwayt correspond with Ihoee embodied in 
the draft Basic Plan. These differences do rtot affect the 

general condutions from the transport studies. 



M TheUkaty 
growtfilM 




I Total movement and its distribution 

between modes of travel 

ITia present poaitlon 

There have been a number of surveys in recent years to 
investigate particular transport problems in Ipswich, but 
there has been no study of total movements in the town. 
Our commission did not include a full transportation 
survey; this would have been of limited value because the 
proposed expansion is on such a scale that it can alter 
the modal split and the geographical pattern of travel as 
well as its total volume. 

However, we have derived useful information from 
the following eources: 

i origin and destination surveys made by Ipswich 
County Borough Council in 1 962 and 1 963: 

ii the survey of traffic entering the town made by C. H. 
Dobbie and Partners for the Ministry of Transport in 
1964; 

ili information on port traffic supplied by Ipswich Dock 
Commission: 

iv information on the use of public transport supplied 
by the County Borough CourKil and the bus com- 
panies: 

v information on car parking from the County Borough 
Courteil; 

vi the social survey by the Institute of Community 
Studies (appendix C): 

vii a selective study of Journeys to work made by us in 
conjunction with several large local employers. 

We estimate that in 1 963 about 1 56,000 linked (i.e. 
two-way) person-trips were made in Ipswich on a 
normal weekday - 1 -3 trips per resident. In 1 950 there 
had been about 1 -08. 



Future estimetes 

The amount of travel will irKrease as a result both of the 
growth of population and of rising living star>dards, 
especislly the more widespread ownership of cars 
(figure 99). Journeys to work can be readily estimated 
from the projections of employment. Journeys for other 
purposes have been estimated using the techniques set 
out in a paper The use of synthetic surveys in traffic 
planning' presented to the Oslo Transportation Institute 
by Dr. Lester A. Hoel in 1965. It is likely that in 1981 
there will be about 1 -8 linked person-trips per resident. 

Ttie population of the expanded town may then be 
some 225,000, eo the daily volume of travel could be of 
the order of 405,000 linked person-trips -almost a 
threefold inaeese over 1 963 (figure 1 01 ). 
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100 trip* 

p*r h«*d by 
diffarcnt modas 
of traval 

Tha cofvat up to 1 966 are 
baaed on data from a 
vanety n* sources. 
The pfoiaciions are m part 
extrapolation and in part 
a reflection of policie* 
rocommertded in this 
report. 



101 Estlmeted 
total trips by 
different 
modes of travel 

Thisdisoram takes into 
account the modal split 
on tha previous graph 
and the expected 
increase in population. 





Different modes of travel 

A fundamental question for planning is the modal split 
of these journeys between different means of travel. 
Figure 100 shows the changing modal split in Ipswich 
between 1 950 and 1 963. As vehicle ownership has in* 
creased so has the total number of trips per person, with 
a higher proportion made by car or motor cycle, and 
smaller proportions on foot, by pedal cycle and by bus. 
One of the objectives of the draft Basic Plan is to arrest 
and If possible to reverse this trend, by creating a town 
in which as many journeys as possible can conveniently 
be made on foot, by pedal cycle, or by bus. This will 
minimise the need for highway construction and help 
to maximise tha quality of the environment. 

The location of workplaces and service centres close 
to homes will give many people the opportunity of 
moving about the town on foot or by pedal cycle. 



The use of buses by people who have a choica of 
transport i.e. the growing number of car owners, 
depend* on many factor*, of which at least two impor- 
tant ones can be influenced by tha form of the town - 
tha diatanca from homea. workplaces and sarvica cantrat 
to but stops, and tha fraquancy of sarvicat. Tha linaar 
shape of the new districts tncarts that moat people wHI 
live within a quarter of a mile of a bus route and many 
much nearer, h also means that tha voluttw of damartd is 
corrcantratsd on a few routes which should thus be able 
to have frequent servicas. 

We have assumed that in 1981 tom* 29 per cent, of 
all uips would be made on foot or by pedal cyda. Of 
tha ramatning 71 par cant, threa-quartars would ba by 
private vehicia artd a quarter by bus. 

Calculation* in taction III show (hat if this modal 
split were achieved it would raquira tha following fre- 
quencies of but services in the new dittricta and be- 
tween them and the existirtg town: 



PsiS OH.pMfc 

(mStutM) 

BrtfflfoiddiKricieantm-towncenn tj 

Primafy reads in Brsnrionl 2| 

BalMaadiSatricicaniis-towncanir* 1 2 

Primacy reads in BalMiad 5 g 



The possibility of such high frequancias tends to con- 
firm that the assumed modal split is realistic, arkf sug- 
gasu that people may continue to make about a 
quarter of their longer journeys by but even whan many 
more own cars. 

Management can assist in tha achisvamant of this 
objective by a number of measures, including: 

i ensuring that adequate bus services are sveileble at 
each stage of the expansion - even though this may 
not be economical at all times: 

ii arranging convenient connexions for journeys be- 
yond the town centre: 

iti steps to ensure that wahirtg for and riding in buses 
are convenient and comfortable: 

iv full information to newcomers of the tervicat 
available: 

V convenient car parks at diitrict centres to en- 
courage 'park and ride' joumeya; 

vi season tickets, allowing for a change of bus where 
necessary: 

vii 8 fare structure that allowe people to travel in either 
direction round the bus loops in the new districts for 
thesame price; 

viii short lengths of bus-only road in the town and 
district centres, and priority for buses at certain 
intersections, to ensure fast and punctual services. 

h follows from these considerations that bus services 
throughout the expanded town should be the responsi- 
bility of a single operator, preferably the local authority. 

Our calculations have used tha simptified assumption 
that a quarter of all vehicular tripe will be by bus. what- 
ever the time and purpose of the journey. In practice, 
this is not likely to be so. With the servicas wa envisage 
it is possible that more then a quarter of journeys to work 
will be made by bus. On the other hand the proportion 
for other journeys -especially where severs! members 
of a family travel together - may be lower. Thia is un- 
likely to reduce the frequency of bus services below the 
estimated level, since our calculations assume that all 
buses are full between the district centres and the town 
centre, and an economical service can be operated at 
lower loadings. 
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W« hM aln MMiTMd th«t th« mod*l tftllt will b« ttw 
tarn* for all journays, whatavar their oriQtn or daetirta- 
tion. In pracoca. a HHichhighar proportion oftnpa to the 
cantral area la Meaty to ba mada by bua than to other 
daalinatioria. Thie tt bacauaa there will ba direct and more 
frecfuant aervicaa with stopping places dose to all the 
maior twas. and bacauaa there will be a limit on the 
number of car parking spaces. It is most important to 
encourage the greatest possible use of buses for 
ioumays to the town cenue because h is there that it is 
most difficult to increase the capacity for private 
vahidas. In tha fourth section of this appendu we have 
a ssum ed that 62 par cant of vehicular trips to work* 
places in tha cantral area will ba made by bus. Thera are 
also Hkaly to ba vari a tion s in tha nwrCs/spa between the 
expansion area and parts of tha existiog town. The pro- 
porhon of trips from tha new districts made by bus may 
ba higher than the average for tha whole towrt. while 
that of tripa from the more remote parts of axitting 
Ipawich may ba lower. 

Figure 101 ahowa that on our asaumptione die daily 
number of Hnktd (two-way) trips by public transport 
would incraaaa from 31,000 in 1 963 to 73.000 in 1981 . 
tha manbar of tripa by privatt vefudaa from 53.000 to 
21 6,000 and tha number of tripa on foot and by pedal 
eyda from 72,000 to 1 1 7,000. 

N the number of tripe by private vahicia ware aignifi- 
cantfy lowsr than thasa astimstas thara would ba no 
diffictittv in Incraaaiiig tha fraquancy of but aaivicas. and 
savinga could ba mads in highway construction by 
building aoms roads with a smaller capacity than that 
new anvisagad. On tha other hand, tha plan does ss- 
tums an uppar limit to the numbar of trips by private 
vahicia. mainly owing to tha limitad capaetty of tha east- 
west croas-town roads and the coat and difficulty of 
incroabngdwa capacity. H bus aervicaa are not attrsetiva 
enough to limit tha uaa of private vah ides to tha level wa 
have aasumad. than considaration would have to ba 
given to rastricting its further growth by, for i nsta nee, tha 
level of parking charges. 



Commareiel treffic 

Our sstimsias of traffie are for personal journays only. No 
aslimstts of commsreial traffic have bean made bscs use 
it forms a ralstivaiy small part of tha total and does not 
tharafora need to ba conaidarad in deciding tha general 
shape and capacity of the road network. However, tha 
neede of commercial traffic have influancad soma of tha 
propoaalt. e.g. lor connexions between the ragionsl 
rosds and tha town network to tarva tha port and tha 
industrial areas. The special requirafrwnts of commercial 
traffic must ba further stu d ied whan making more da- 
tadad plans for the cantral ares, tha district centres, and 
the industrial areas. 



162 The first pattern 
tastedbytha 
praNminMY 
trafficatMdy 
Thes beatc land uaa psttam 
and os accompanying road 
system ware subject to an 
snalyM in wlwch bkaly 
flows ware catculatad for 
each length of road up to 
tha and of the cantury. 

Tha analysis rtvaaiad 
deficiarKisc and 
ad|uetmanls were made. 
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II Thb primary road network 

This study had three objsctivas: 

i TodsterniinethanatworknecessarytocarrYthalikslv 

traffic flows in the expanded town, and to pinpoint 
critical areas where concentrationa of traffic may ba 
greatest. 

ii To confirm that it is fsasibla for most junctions to be 
controlled by traffic lights, avoiding the need for 
multi-lavsl intersections. 

iii To test the statement in tha first report that future 
flows of through traffic would not in thamsahrat 
justify by-passes around Ipswich. 



Method 

The road system has been designed by successive ap- 
proximations. Assignments of traffic to a preliminary net- 
work (figure 102) revealed shortcomings in the road 
system end the land use pattern. Both were changed and 
the easignmants repeated. Thia second test is the one 
described here. As a result of it further small changas 
wars made to produce tha network shown on the Urban 
Structure Map. 

Separate estimates ware made for traffic with both 
origin and destination in the proposed designated area 
(internal traffic); for traffic with origin inside end desti- 
nation outsids. or vice versa (internal-axtarrial and 
extsrrtal-intamal traffic); and for through non-calling 
traffic (axtamal-extemaltraffic). 



I ntomal traffie 

This was sstimatad in two stages. The first stage was to 
estimate the number of trips between each pair of 69 
zones into which the expanded town was divided 
(figure 103). The second stage was to apply the 
assumed modal tpUt, discard non-vehicular trips, con- 
vert tha vehicular trips into passenger car units (PCUt), 
and assign these to each section of the network (figure 
1 (M). The basis of the calculation is the parson-trip, i.e. 
the journey of one person from origin to destination, e.g. 
from home to workplace. The origin and destination ere 
described as trip-ands, the origin being the germator, 
e.g. home, and tha destination the attreefor, e.g. work- 
piece. Hotrta-basad ttipt result in a return journey on the 
seme day; the two trips (described as one linked tnp) ac- 
count for at least 80 per cent, of all trips. Up to 20 per 
cent, of trips are non-home-based, e.g. a journey from 
one workplace to another. They do not necessarily result 
in a return journey. We were not able to forecast the 
origine and destinations of non-home-based trips so we 
simply scaled up the number of home-based trips to give 
the correct total. 

A nurrtbar of mathematical models have bean pro- 
posed to predict the distribution of trips between gener- 
ators and attractors. Wo used a model of the form : 
Tij-K.Gi.Aj.D 

where Tij is the number of trips between zones i and j 
K is a constant 

Gi Mtha generation of trip ends in zone i 
Aj Is the attraction for trip ends inzone j 
0 is a deterrertce function of the form time or 
distanea to a negative power n. 

The deterrence function expresses the extent to which 
the attraction of a trip end (based on e.g. the number of 
jobs in an employment zone) for a given generation of 
trips (based on e g. the population in a residential zone) 
is modified by the distance between the two zones. 
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tOHM 

This nstworic contains the 
adjustments fol1ow>og the 
preliminarv traffic 
study, and formed the 
bests for the subsequent 
traffic celculsuons 
described in iius 
appendix. 




104 Intermel-intenMl 
traffic flows 



1001 

These flows would be 
generated by trips 
starting and finishing 
within the expartded 
town. ITiese and later 
diagrams exclude 
commercial vehicles. 
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18S Values of 'n' 
from the 
Ipswich survey 




In order to test this model, end to obtain some guid- 
ance in assigning a value to n, we made a limited survey 
of travel to work in Ipswich In 1966. Seven large em- 
ployers in different industries and various locations co- 
operated by circulating Questionnaires to their staff. 
Over 5,000 completed questionnaires were analysed. 
The number of workers travelling to each workplace 
from each part of the town was compared with the total 
number of workers living in that part of the town, to 
determine the deterrent effect of distance. This was 
expressed as straight line distance-^. Values of n fell into 



two distinct groups: for firms in the town centre n was 
0 2 or 0-3, while for firms on the outskirts it was about 
0-75. The difference reflects the greater accessibility of 
the central area. The results are shown in figure 1 05. 

The value of n may be expected to increase with the 
size of the town, with greater dispersal of employment, 
and with greater use of private vehicles. There Is evi- 
dence in the London Travel Survey that the value of n 
also varies with the purpose of the journey, being lowest 
for travel to work and highest for travel to shopping 
centres. We have used n = 1 -0 for journeys to work and 
n = 1 -5 for all other journeys. 

In the survey of Ipswich workplaces the deterrence 
factor was expressed as straight Una tf/sfa/jce-". How- 
ever, with the establishment of a highway hierarchy 
where average speed will vary widely between different 
roads, journey f//ne is likelyto give a more realistic result. 
Average running speeds for each section of the network 
have been used to determine the quickest route between 
each pair of zones (figure 106). 

Table G1 shows the generation and attraction values 
that were fed into the computer. The generation value is 
the estimated population of each zone, the attraction 
value for journeys to work is the estimated employment, 
and the attraction value for other trips Is based on the 
facilities likely to be available. 



G1 Trip Sene 



ation and Attraction Vafues 
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1M AsMMM*d 




Emptoymam in rasidantial areas has baan ignorad ; we 
made the simplifiad assumption that all foumays to work 
in rasidential areas would be on foot or by pedal cycle. In 
practica. soma of these tripe will be by bus or private 
vehicla. 

It wee assumed that in 1 981 there would be the follow- 
ing daily numbers of ilnAred trips per head of the popula- 
tion in the expended town; 



Work 0-e (MaumM dwt e Hfih of aU 

sc n ptQy» M pe heme for a 
mUdaymaal) 

Shopoinoandbuainaaa 0-6 

Social and racraMtonal 04 

Education 0-3 

Total 1-6 



Estimated tripe between zones were iterated by the 
computer to achieve an accuracy of at least 95 per cent 
in the numbers of inward and outward trips for each zona. 
This gave zone- to-zone matrices for work and non-worfc 
uips by all modes of travelin a whole day. 

For designing the road network it was necessary to 
estimate the greatest hourly flow resulting from these 
movements. It was assumed that ten per cant of daily 
travel would occur in the peak hour. 

The final step was to convert parson-trips into vehicu- 
lar flows. We assumed that all inter-zonal jouriMys of 
under 2-6 minutes travel lima <if made by private vehicle 
at the assumed speeds), and SO per cent of those be- 
tween 2 -5 and 4'S minutes, would be made on foot or by 
pedal cycle. The remainder would be vehicular trips - 25 
per cent by bus. at 17 persons per passenger car unh. 
and 75 par cant by private car. van or motor cycle, at 
1 -33 persons per passenger car unit. 



The resulting peak hour flows in passenger car units 
are shown in figure 104. 



Intamal-extema! and exiamal-intamal traffic 

Estimates had been made of the increase in commuting 
up to 1 961 , showing that inward and outward ioumeys 
to work would be about douUad. But as more of them 
would be made by private vehicle we increased the 1 964 
peak hour flows (for all trip purposes) recorded in the 
Oobbie survey by 200 per cent. These were distributed 
between the radial roade in the same proporborts as the 
1 964 flows, no sdiustnoents being made for changes re- 
sultirtg from the sub-regional strategy recommended in 
our first report. 

Within the town these were distributed to the zones 
according to their attraction and gartarstior) values with- 
out regsrd to distar>ce. It wst assunted that thraa- 
quenera of tha peak hour trips would be journeys to work. 
The resulting flows ars shown on figures 1 07 and 1 08. 



Extamal-extamal traffic 

Only records of the whole day flows of through bsffk in 
1 964 wars available from the Dobbie survey. These ware 
increased by 1 60 per cent, and assigned to the quickest 
routs bsiwsen thek entry and exit points. 

It was sssumsd that nine per cent of the daily flow of 
through traffic would occur during the peak hour for in- 
ternal traffic. But at it might have a directional bias that 
was not known figure 1 09 shows six per cant of daily 
through traffic in each direction, it confirms that through 
traffic flovn in 1981 would not in thamsalvas justify tha 
construction of by-passes around Ipswich. 
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traffic flotMS 1M1 
This traffic don rtot 
start, finish or call in 
Ipswich and Iherefora 
reprasants tha 
componani which could 
usa a bypSM if ona ware 




110 Total traffie 
flows 1»«1 

This IS mada up of all the 
flows shown on tha 
previous diagrams. 
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Total traffic 

The three components described above have been com- 
bined to give the total estimated peak hour fiows (ex- 
ciusive of commerciai traffic) shown in figure 110. It is 
iikely that traffic fiows in the new districts would be 
somewhat larger than those shown, and flows on some 
of the cross-town roads somewhat smaller, because by 
1 981 the enlargement of the labour market will not have 
had its full effect in generating cross-town movement; 
more of the newcomers will be working in their own 
districtthan in later years. 



Some of these will be country buses from the Had- 
ieigh area, which will form a percentage of the 630 
p.c.u.s. travelling towards Ipswich on A1 071 . 

Country buses in 1 981 = 630/1 1 8 in the peak hour 
= 5 

number of buses on primary network in Bramford 
district = 37-5 = 32 

Assuming that the buses follow the routes shown in 
figure 83 the minimum frequency in each direction on 
each of the three main north/south roads would be 
1 bus/5-5 minutes. Buses in each direction run to the 
district centre and the town centre. 



The road network 

Figure 81 shows the required capacity of each link in 
the road network according to Ministry of Transport 
standards. 

The most heavily loaded length of road would be the 
dock bridge on the proposed new A45, which would re- 
quire four lanes in each direction. 

Three lanes in each direction would be required on the 
rest of the A45, the A12, Wherstead Road and the 
western side of the proposed box around the town 
centre. 

All the other roads feeding the A45, the central road 
through Bramford district and its continuation along the 
northern edge of Belstead district, Hadleigh Road and 
Birkfield Drive would need two lanes in each direction. 

The rest of the primary network in the new districts 
could consist of single carriageway roads, but a sub- 
stantial length of dual carriageways would be needed 
intheexistingtown. 

Light-controlled intersections would be adequate 
except at access points to A12 and A45 and at the 
district centres. 

There would be relatively small flows of traffic at the 
outer ends of Bramford and Belstead because the de- 
velopment of the new districts would not be completed 
until after 1981. 



ill Bus services 

Frequencies 

It followed from the assumptions described in section II 
that for every 118 passenger car units assigned to a 
length of the primary network there would be one bus 
carrying 51 passengers.Allvehiculartraffic was assumed 
to take the quickest route but regular bus services will in 
fact be routed via the district centres and the direct road 
from there to the town centre. The following calculations 
were made to estimate the probable frequency of bus 
services in 1981. 



1. Bramford (Districtcentretotown centred 
i Pea/( hour {a.m.) 

Total flow = 420 -h 31 0 -h 1 ,31 5 -|- 1 ,630 
-f 4 locally generated flow on A1 2 

2 

= 3,675-f 715 
■= 4,390 p.c.u.s. 

.'. Total buses on Hadleigh Road = 4,390/1 18 

= 37 (in one direction) 
= 1 bus/1 '6 mins. 



li Off-peak 

Assume buses operate for a 1 6-hour day, and that the 
total flow/16 day into Ipswich = lOxpeak hour flow 
(approx.) 

Total bus flow/16 hour day into Ipswich=10x37= 
370. 

A large number of these will operate during and im- 
mediately before and after the peak hours, i.e. assume: 



7- 8a.m.-29bus8S 4-6p.m.-29busss 

a- 9a.m.-'37buse8 5-6p.m.-37buses 

9-lOa.m. -29 buses 6-7p.m. -29 buses 



.'. These hours account for 1 90 buses. 

.'. Average bus flow during remaining 10 hours = 
1 80/1 0=18 buses/hr. 

.'. Frequency of buses on Hadleigh Road == 1 bus/34 
mins. 

Averagecountrybusfrequency = 1 bus/30mins. 

Numberof buses/hr.on primary network = 16. 

The minimum frequency in each direction on each of the 
three main north/south roads will be 7 bus/1 1 minutes. 



2. Belstead (District centreto town centre) 

i Peakhour 

Using the same method as for Bramford. 

.'. Buses on Birkfield Drive = 55. 

Some of these will be country buses from A137 and 
A1 38, approximately 1 ,200/1 18® 10. 

Some 1,600 of the p.c.u.s. on Birkfield Drive are 
generated from the area of Chantry between Belstead 
district centre and A45. This area should therefore be 
served by 1,600/118 = 14 buses. These should start 
atthe district centre. 

Frequency of buses from Belstead district centre to 
town centre = 1 bus/min. (approx). 

Numberof buses on primary network in Belstead district 
= 55 — 24 = 31. 

:. Minimum frequency in each direction on each of the 
three main east/west roads will be 1 bus/6minutes. 

ii Off-peak 

Having the same assumptions as for Bramford. 

Total bus flow/1 6 day into Ipswich® 650. 

Average flow outside peak hours on Birkfield Drive = 
26/hour = 1 bus/2 mins. 

Ofthese 6/hour would serve Chantry, and 5/hour would 
be country services, 

Thus buses on Belstead primary network + 26— 11 = 
15/hour, 

The minimum frequency in each direction on each of the 
three main east/west roads will be 1 bus/12minutes. 
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Size of fleet 

The estimated frequencies would entail 324 round trips 
to Bramford and 446 round trips to Belstead and 
Chantry, a total dally mileage of 8,412. Approximately 
70 buses would be on the road at any time, and each 
would cover 120 miles a day. Allowing for 30 per cent, 
of the fleet to be on stand-by and under repair. 100 
buses would be required. At present Ipswich Corpora- 
tion has 68 buses, of which about 39 are in use at any 
onetime. Each bus averages 11 Omilesa day. 



IV Central area 

This study sought to establish in broad terms a circu- 
lation and car parking pattern for the town centre, com- 
patible with the proposal to route the new A45 south 
of the Wet Dock {i.e. outside the town centre). The 
pattern must satisfy the two main objectives of pre- 
serving the scale and character of the heart of the town 
and maintaining its function as the principal sub- 
regional centre. 



Traffic using car parks 

For stoppers; 

5,000 spaces within 3 minutes' walk of Westgate 
Street, Tavern Street, Carr Street and the Butter Market. 

For workers: 

Assume employment in four main zones: 



Shops 6,000 

Oftioas 17,000 

Education 1.000 

Industry end wsrehousas 3,000 

27,000 



Assume 30 per cent journeys to work by car, a low 
figure because central area will have good bus services 
(27 percent Leicester central area 1 963). 

Assume 1 '5 persons per car. 

Then parking spaces required; 



Shops 1,200 



60 percent of work trips in peak hour (Leicester €5 per 
cent), 1 0 per cent students. 

Shoppers’ car parks empty once an hour. 



Other traffic 

Assume 20 per cent of total peak hour traffic would be 
in addition to journeysto work, shops orcolleges. 

Buses - assume 50 per cent of journeys to work by bus 
(52 per cent in Leicester 1 963) 60 per cent journeys in 
peak hours. Two-thirds of trips in double-decker buses 
with average of 60 passengers, one-third in single- 
deckers with 30 passengers. 

Then 1 SO buses in peak hour, say 200 to allow for non- 
work journeys. This is equivalent to 600 passenger car 
units. 



Total traffic 

Assignments of these estimated flows showed that there 
would be an east-west flow of approximately 5,500 
p.c.u.s in one direction during the peak hour. This 
would require six lanes in each direction across the town 
centre if all intersections were controlled by traffic lights. 

The maximum number of lanes that should be 
provided on the line of Crown Street is two in each 
direction. The proposed A46 could probably provide the 
equivalent of one lane in each direction for town centre 
traffic (less than one lane of motorway standard). The 
remaining three lanes in each direction could be pro- 
vided either on a single two-way road or two one-way 
roads. A two-way road could not be located anywhere 
south of the shopping centre without destruction of 
historic buildings and grave damage to the scale of the 
town centre. Two one-way roads capable of carrying 
the expected flows could be created by the widening of 
existing streets without undue changes in the fabric and 
scale of thetown. 

The network shown on figure BO (chapters) is there- 
fore put forward as a basis for further detailed study of 
the town centre. 



Offices 3,600 

Education 200 



Industry end warehouses 600 



5,500 



^or students 

Assume 2,500 at Civic College, and 1 car per 2-5 
students (UniversityofBathplansI car per2-3 students). 
Then 1 ,000 spaces required. 

If a polytechnic were built in Ipswich then a further 
1 ,200 spaces might be required. 

Car park users assigned to road network on following 
assumptions: 

Attraction of car parks for vehicles from a given radial 
road proportional to number of spaces and population 
served by radial. 

Period 16.30 to 17.30 is peak for traffic leaving shop- 
pers' and workers’ car parks. 
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Appendix H 
Financial appraisal 



1t1 E>pMt«d 

MtrMMl 

MpMMtttur* and 

iw c oma 

This chart tfwwt that the 
annual outgoings (gray) 
ara Itkaty to excaad ths 
ravsnua (Mack) until 
capital is rapa*d if aM 
costs and ratums ara 
batad on 1 966 vaiuas. 
lit raai terms ravaoua 
should axcaad outgoings 
bafora1981.The 
figufas raiate only to 
davalopmant in the 
axparwon areas. 




Rafaranca was made in chapter 21 to the division of 
costs between those directly attributable to the expan- 
sion areas and those attributable to both the expansion 
areasand the existing town. The latter include: 

i the A12 and A46 within the proposed designated 
area; 

ii otherprimaryroadaintheexistingtown; 

iii that part of new industrial development required for 
the relocation of existing enterprises and for the am- 
ployrrient of people living outside the expansion 
areas 

The following items are not included in either of the 
coat estimates: 

a compensation to the Dock Commission and port 
users for lots of access to the Wet Dock by larger 

vessels: 

b any worksinthecentralarea; 
c housing rertewal in the eidating town: 
d roeds outside the proposed designated area, e.g. 
A1 37 soudi of Belstead : 

e any storage reservoir or other works required to in- 
crease the water supply; 
f expensionofexistingfectories; 
g theproposadteschertrainingcollege: 
h theproposednewrailwayfreightterminal; 

1 theproposad^wrtscentre; 

] the proposed newquay: 

k any proposals not included in the four stages of 
development shown on the programme maps. 

The financial appraisal described in this appendix 
relates to the construction and land costa for the pro- 
posed expansion areas, i.e. the Belstead and Brantford 
districts, artd the Chantry exterwon. 



Assumptions 

1 Population growth 

The population projections are the basis of the financial 
statement: costs and incomes are those that would arise 
if the population increase followed the pattern and the 
rate described in appendix B. 

2 Coat* 

All estimates are baaed on price levels current at the end 
of 1 966. No allowance has therefore been made, in the 
general taWes, for increased coats between the begin- 
ning and the end of the plan period. 

The following c<»ts have been excluded from the 
estimates: 

I bridging finance and letting fees: 
il furnishing, equipment and machinery: 
iii special arte and soil conditions. 
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3 Financing methods 

Cost estimates are capital costs, but returns are generally 
assessed in terms of rents, or annual recurring receipts. 
Capital will be borrowed at a fixed rate of Interest for a 
standard repayment period. We have assumed that the 
annuity method of repayment will be used throughout. 
The rate of interest used is 6i per cent and the loan 
repayment period 60 years. 

To convert income from annual or recurrent revenue 
to once-and-for-all capital terms we have used years' 
purchase figures currently applicable to the particular 
revenue- producing use. 

Using the assumptions outlined above we have been 
able to express all costs and all income. In two kinds of 
statements — those in capital and those in revenue 
terms. 

4 Housing subsidies and grants 

The subsidy under the Housing Subsidies Act 1967 
is calculated as the difference between an agreed rate of 
borrowing, in this case 6i per cent, and a 4 per cent 
rate. Houses In the expansion areas wiii also attract a 
discretionary grant under the New Towns Act 1965. 
This has been taken to be £24 per annum for each 
dwelling for ten years. 

5 Rentaiincome 

The sources of assumed rental Income are housing, 
shops, factories, offices, petrol filling stations, public 
houses and hotels. Rental levels are those generally pre- 
vailing In Ipswich and surrounding towns in 1966. Rents 
for housing do not Include any allowance for manage- 
ment and maintenance and hence are not the actual 
rentstobepald by tenants. 

6 Housing standards 

Parker Morris standards have been adopted as the 
minimum for housing and the current Housing Cost 
Yardsticks, with an upward tolerance of 10 per cent, 
used In assessing costs. Three standards of housing have 
been assumed: majority, which is exactly at the Housing 
Cost Yardstickfigures; intermediate, which is 10 per cent 
higher In cost than the Yardstick figures, and high. The 
first two levels, we have assumed, are subsidy earning. 

7 Owner-occupatiori 

By the end of the plan period 50 per cent of all houses 
In the expansion area have been assumed to be owner- 
occupied. The bulld-up to this target is one of only a 
small proportion of houses for owner-occupation in the 
Initial years, gradually increasing so that at the end of the 
plan period the majority of houses are being built for 
owner-occupation. Returns from owner-occupied 
houses are sale prices. 

8 Highway grants 

We have made the arbitrary assumption that half of the 
town distributor roads shown on the Urban Structure 
Map will attracts Ministry of Transport grant as principal 
roads. Since we do not know which roads these might 
be, we assumed that 50 percent of the total cost would 
be grant-aided to the extent of 75 percent. 



Division of coats 

Separate calculations have been made for each of the 
forty types of constructional work shown in table HI. 
Estimates of professional fees have also been made. A 
computer programme has been developed to analyse 
costs and returns. 



H1 Division of Costs 



Reference Type of corstruCTional work 



Housing In nelghboorhcods 



02 Houslngindlstrictcentres 



03 Education 



04 Industry in neighbourhoods 



05 Industryonestates 



06 Offices 



07 Shopping in districtcentres 



08 Shopping in local centres 



09 Isolated shops 



0 PublichouSBS 



1 Hotels 



2 Communltycerttres 



3 Youth clubs 



4 Local maeting rooms 



5 Libreriea 



6 Churchesoracumenrcalcentres 



7 Healthservlces (exc.hospital] 



8 Welfaresen/lces 



9 Group practice centres 



20 Pol ice and fire stations 



21 Siteworks (Inc. roads) forresidential areas 



22 Siteworks (Inc. roads) for neighbourhood industry 



23 Site works (Inc. roads) forindustrial estates 



24 Siteworks (Inc. roads) fcrdistrictcentres 



25 Site worics (Inc. roads) for local centres 



Carparks 



27 School playing fields 



28 Public playing fields 



29 Other publico pen space 



30 Golfcourses 



31 Woodlands 



32 Commercial buildings 



33 Hospital 



34 Town distributor roada 



35 Drainage 



36 Water distribution 



37 Gasdistrlbution 



Elecpicitydistrlbutlon 



39 Undergrounding of power lines 



40 Telephone services 
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Conclusions 



The tables set out below are summaries of the detailed 
calculations of cost and Income made under each of 
the forty heads. The full calculations, in the form of com- 
puter prInt-outs, have been given to our clients. Figures 
are rounded to the nearest thousand pounds. 



H2 Analysis of Costs 



Total Capital Loan repayments 

Cost ovar60vaarsat6i% 

annuity basis 



EU £M 



0'491 0-033 



2 S-081 0-: 



3 11-233 0-747 



1S-362 1-090 



6 17-055 1-135 



6-10 78-728 5-237 



11-15 84-276 5-606 



H3 Analysis of Returns 



H4 Analysis of Granu and Subsidies 



HS Balar 



in Capital Tarms 



Year 



6-10 



11-15 



EM £M £M 

0-491 0-201 _ 0-290 

6 081 3-068 - 2-013 

11-233 6-313 — 4-920 

16-382 9-669 _ e-723 

f^-OSS 12-847 - 4-208 

78-728 64-112 -24-616 

84-275 69-977 -24-298 
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Capitalised Balanceallowing 

subaidiesand forcspftaliaed 

grants subsidiasand 



EM £M 

0-012 - 0-278 

0-272 - 1-741 

0-732 - 4-188 

0- 862 _ 5-761 

1- 620 - 2 688 

a-966 -15-651 

9-600 -14-696 



H6 Balaneesin Revenue Terms 



Tear Annuelcosts Annualincome Balance Sjbsfdiessnd Balance allowing 

annual equivalent for subsidies 

ofgrants andannual 

equivalent 
ofgrants 



£M CM £M CM 



0033 0-013 -0-019 0-001 -0-018 



2 0-338 0-223 -0-116 0-020 -0-09S 



3 0-747 0-476 -0-271 0-055 -0-216 



1-090 0-719 -0-370 0-072 -0 298 



5 1-135 0-983 -0-151 0-114 -0-037 



6-10 5-237 3-915 -1-322 0 860 -0-662 



11-15 5-606 4 282 -1-324 0-700 -0-624 



The following two tables feproduce the results in 
tables H5 and H6 but accumulate the annual totals. 

The total capital cost shown in table H7 differs from the 



figure in chapter 21 since it includes land and construc- 
tion costs for that portion of industrial developmentth at 
is not needed purely for newcomers. 



H7 Balances in Capital Terms (Cumuiative) 



Balance allowing 
for capitalised 



CM CM CM CM CM 



1 0-491 0-201 - 0-290 0-012 - 0-278 



2 5-672 3-270 - 2-303 0-284 - 2-019 



3 16-505 9-683 - 7-222 1-016 - 6-206 



4 33-187 19-241 -13-945 1-978 -11-967 



6 50-242 32-089 -18-153 3-498 -14-655 



0-10 128-970 86-201 -42-769 12-463 -30-308 



11-15 213-245 146-178 -67-067 22-063 -45-004 



Capitalised income 



Capitalised 
subsidies and 



The adverse balances accumulated by the end of the plan the level of costs and incomes, a favourable balance is 
period arereferredto in chapter 21 where it is shown that achieved, 
when allowance is made for likely annual increases In 



H8 Balances in Revenue Terms (Cumulative) 



Year Annualcosts Income Balance Subsidiesand Balenceallowing 

annual equivalent forsubsidies 

ofgrants andanmial 

equivalent 
ofgrants 



CM CM CM CM CM 



0-033 0-013 -0-019 0-001 -0-018 



2 0-371 0-236 -0-134- 0-021 -0-113 



3 M18 0-713 -0-405 0-076 -0-329 



2.208 1-432 -0-776 0-147 -0-629 



6 3.342 2-415 -0-927 0-261 -0-666 



6-10 a-579 6-330 -2-249 0-920 -1-329 



11_15 14-185 10-613 -3-572 1-567 — 2-OOS 



Figure 90 (chapter 21} shows the likely breakdown 111 shows a possible relationship between annual 
of capital costs over the construction period, and figure expenditure and income. 
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